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In these fast moving days when changing market conditions, technological 
improvements, and restrictions in raw materials and shipping, affect employment 
for large numbers of persons, it has become a matter of major responsibility to 
guide youth, and older persons too, so that they shall enjoy economic security 
through approved work suited to their interests, capacities and abilities. 


All extensive surveys of youth employment have shown a need for school 
courses in occupations, and vocational guidance. To make a wise occupational 
choice from some 500 major groups of occupations and select a life work from more 
than 2,000 payroll jobs is a task far too difficult, and far too important, to 
leave to chance. 


Counselors in the Armed Forces, employment officers, guidance teachers 
in high schools and collegiates have relied to a considerable extent, directly of 
indirectly, on census data for information on job opportunities, trends in-em- 
ployment, and pertinent information concerning the personnel in selected occu- 
pations. Of necessity the census reports are not prepared especially for this 
purpose and contain considerable additional materials useful in other connections. 
They are so voluminous as to present problems to the average counselor both in 
ordering pertinent reports and in using the regular volumes. 


In the hope that reliable -census data will be used more widely this 
ulletin has been prepared to meet the particular needs of those doing guidance 
work or conducting vocational information classes. Jt has made use of selected 
census figures supplemented with related statistical information from various 
Branches of the Bureau. Reference is made to additional valuable tables which 
were omitted due to their length and which may be ordered, where desired, in 
bulletins obtainable from the Bureau, or volumes available from the King's 
Printer. 


This bulletin was prepared in the Education Branch by Fred E. Whitworth, 
who wishes to acknowledge the aid he received from the Chiefs, and their assistants 
of all branches from which he used compiled data. More particularly, the follow- 
ing read parts of the manuscript and offered valuable suggestions: Mr. N. McKellar, 
Chief, Unemployment Insurance, Dr. 0.A. Lemieux and Messrs. A.H. Leneveu, 

N. Keyfitz, L. Forsyth, and R. Ziola of the Demography Division; Mr. G.S. Wrong, 
Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities; Mr. F. Rashley, Manufactures; 
Mreec-d. Garrard, Construction, and Dr..J. 8. Robbins, Chief, Education Branch. 
Mr. J. W. Eeiieis prepared the charts for publication. 
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CANADIAN CENSUS OCCUPATIONAL DATA FOR COUNSELLORS 


PART 1. 
1. INTRODUCTION 


Every year some 150,000 more young Canadians search for available openings in 


the 20,000 (1 or more different types of vocations making up our occupation pattern 
and attempt to adjust themselves to them. Comparatively few of these young people 


know either what they want to do or what they are capable of doing well. Many of them 
have no clear-cut ideas of a vocational future -- only day dreams and wishful thinking. 
Their greatest need is for satisfactory occupational adjustment which may be affected - 


more readily where adequate occupational information and proper guidance are provided. 
' Lacking such, there has been a tendency for these young persons to accept temporarily 


the first job offered and to keep moving from job to job while they mature. During 


times of normal employment most of them lose two years or more in periods of unemploy- 


ment before they become Somewhat firmly anchored to some one occupation. 


Of the 100,000 boys, to judge by the 1941 Census, 49 p.c. are from the farms 
and hamlets; 3 p.c. from villages and towns of less than 1,000; 29 p.c. from urban 
areas of from 1,000 to 3,000 and 19 p.c. from town and city ereas of 5,000 and over. 


Many farm youth are classed by the census as "no pays" while helping at home or doing 
odd jobs until such time as they make the break from farm to urban area. Comparatively 


few of the urban boys will gravitate towards the farms except for harvesting or other 


casual employment. Instead, many of them become delivery boys, ushers in theatres, 


filling station attendants, etc. and move around in these jobs until they are accepted 


as grown up. During such period they will probably have been employed for sufficient 


time in some one type of work to be classed as experienced and to gravitate towards 

job opportunities in that occupation when out of work. That they can do such work 
passably well in most cases follows from the trial and error methods used in selection; 
but it does not follow that they are more suited to that occupation than to some other. 
All experiments conducted on groups of employees have indicated considerable vocational 
maledjustment. 


In part, as a result of this vocational maladjustment, but also because the 
war demanded more of each worker than was expected previously, the people of Canada 
have been acutely conscious of the need for vocational guidance, counselling and 
economic planning in order to absorb ell available workers and rehabilitate returning 
veterans. There is a growing feeling that the present need is greater than et any 
previous time. Coupled with this is the knowledge that although the means now at our 
disposal allow for a more scientific approach to the problem there is still a dearth 
of available data about Canada's economy which can be used as background. 


This report is intended to bring together certain available materials and 
direct attention to other government publications already in print. Later bulletins 
must bridge the many gaps and new techniques provide factual data which are at present 
desired but not available. 


(1) This number is arbitrary. For convenience in tabulation, etc. the Census used 
between 200 and 250 categories. The Sociel Analysis Branch has proposed a classi- 
fication of more than 20,000 divisions while the U.S.A. Dictionary of Occupation 

Titles contains about 18,000. 


fare 


Although this report is primarily directed towards those who are interested 
in vocational guidance and counselling it may prove useful to those interested in 
understanding post-war Canada. From available data one cannot but be impressed with 
the continuity of trends and the importance of realizing what these trends mean. 

A knowledge of these forces should be useful in understanding and attacking certain 
of our present problems which are so vital that they must not be overlooked. 


Pleas for specific information related to demand and supply in various 
occupations or professions are heard from one end of Canada to the other. "Tell us 
the number of doctors, dentists, engineers, mechanics, etc., needed during the next 
ten years and we'll guide high school pupils towards those occupations". Often the 
requests are similar but for specific areas. Unfortunately, such information is 
not forthcoming nor can it be obtained from historic data. The best that can be 
done is to plot trends in the past from which probeble future demands may be in- 
dicated. The accuracy of such forecast must depend largely on the number of factors 
taken into consideration and the relative weights given these. Functional relation- 
ships must not be imagined where they do not exist, nor where a few neglected factors 
may alter or upset all calculations. Even a casual inspection of the history of 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey, etc., during the twentieth century bears this out. 


In Canada the Great Wars and major depression of the thirties presented 
certain unprecedented, unpredictable situations. Technological advance, immigration 
or social legislation, while not so disrupting, are other factors which could dis- 
turb most any prediction. The interdependence of modern nations and consequently 
the reflection of conditions outside Canada within her boundaries introduces a 
margin of error too great for any but the broadest generalizations. Such data as 
are presented are indicative and useful for an understanding of the present or the 
prediction of the near future. No serious attempt has been nade at forecasting in 
this report. 


The first section is given over to a short discussion of certain broad 
impersonal influences of the economic system. Although these may appear Somewhat 
abstruce and distant to one interested in job selection, yet their influence is 
felt by everyone. Furthermore, they are basic forces interacting in a more or less 
orderly way to form the economic framework within which individual decisions must 
lie. 


The second section presents data on the labour force of Canada. Pertinent 
information relates to composition, unemployment, income, age, mobility, and occu- 
pation trends among the workers. Some information is given on women..workers, occu- 
pations in the larger cities and finally, a social-economic grouping of workers is 
offered as an additional classification. 


The third section is given to a brief discussion of the various occupation 
groups as used in census compilations such as agriculture, manufacturing, trans-— 
portation, trede and finance, service and clerical workers. 


The data used are from the Demography Branch and reports of other branches 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics supplemented in a few instances by publica-— 
tions of the Department of Labour, Wartime Information Board, etc. 


2. OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 


a 


It will probably be found difficult to keep from confusing the terms occu- 
pation and industry as used in these pages unless a clear idea of their use is 
obtained at the beginning, particularly when such terms as agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, trade, etc. are used in both the industrial and occupational classifications. 


2. om 


The term gainful occupation as defined for the census refers to one "by which the 
person who pursues it earns money or in which he assists in the production of market-— 
able goods". Unemployed persons at the time of the census report the last job at 
which they were employed and if they are actively in search of work. Youth of 14 and 
up who do not attend school but assist their parents are classed as "no pay" if help- 
ing in the productive work of the farm or business. Daughters helping in the home 
are not considered to be gainfully employed any more than are their mothers. 


When referring to occupations the term "manufacturing" includes only those 
who are actually engaged in processing, that is repairing or manufacturing, irres- 
pective of the industry employing them. On the other hand those classed under tanu- 
facturing in the industrial division may be engaged in processing, transportation, 
trade, labour, etc. For example in the manufacture of flour and grain products 
there will be a wide variety of occupations such as: owners and managers, foremen, 
bakers, millers, coopers, machinists, boiler firemen, carpenters, truck drivers, 
commercial travellers, accountants, stenographers, labourers and some dozen others. 
What is true of manufacturing is dlso true of trade, transportation, commerce, etc. 
Labour, however, is used as a special occupational classification but cannot be in-~ 
cluded as an industry as it is always associated in some way with one of the indus~ 
tries. 


While occupations are represented in many industries there is considerable 
difference in the extent to which various types of occupations are distributed 
throughout the major divisions and subdivisions of industries and services. Such 
occupations as clerical, truck drivers, and caretakers, for example, are widely 
scattered throughout the range of industries. Other occupations such as weavers 
and spinners are employed in only a few industries, while still others such as_ 
papermakers, flour millers, street car operators, etc. are wholly confined to one 
industrial division. Such information is valuable for job selection although it 
does not. tell the whole. story. It indicates that truck drivers or clerical help 
in need of employment might consider all industrial groups and most sub-divisions 
while flour-mill operators or street car conductors are more restricted in their 
respective fields and must apply to flour mills or street railway corporations 
exclusively unless they wish to change occupation. 


It does not follow, however, that occupsetions which are widely scattered 
throughout industry will ensure steady employment. Such evidence as was obtained 
from the 1931 census indicated that many of the occupations which were not widely 
scattered were attached to relatively stable industries with a low rate of unemploy- 
ment. On the other hand where unemployment did occur it was usually of longer 
duration. In fact it seemed fair to conclude that in a given economic area wage~ 
earners engaged in occupations common to many industries should for the most part 
show less long-time unemployment than wage-earners in occupations found in only one 
or two industries. | , 


In Volume VII, Occupations and Industries (pp. 764-897, Table 58) of the 
1931 Census, the gainfully occupied, 10 years of age and over, are distributed 
by industry, specified occupations and sex for Canada and the provinces, 1951. In 
this table which cross—classifies industry by occupation, the various occupations 
which are found in the industries listed are given whenever more than twelve were 
found in the industry. Despite some few inconsistencies which were inevitable and 
crept in.due to the replies of the individual, checking by the enumerator or the 
inherent difficulty of attempting to classify all jobs in Canada in the categories 
specified by the census, this table is valuable in giving a picture of the occu- 
pational composition of the many industrial sub-divisions. The number of occupa- 
tions listed for the industrial sub-divisions varies widely. Agriculture has ll 
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sub-industries such as: bee-keeping, with occupations: apiarists and farm labourers 
and flower; seed culture with 14 occupations listed and mixed and general farming 
with 10 occupations. Similarly other industrial divisions employ workers in a few 
occupations or as many as 60 and up. 


In the same table the number of employees are tabulated for Canada and the 
provinces. These indicate not only the number of employees in the various occupa— 
tions associated with the various industries but also give some idea of wnere these 
positions might be found. 


In 1941 similar information wes collected by census enumerators. Three 
tables were prepared which may be considered as complementary to the one for 1951 
mentioned above. They contain comprehensive data on the scope of employment through- 
out industry afforded to persons in a wide range of occupations. 


Table 1 is a summary table showing how those gainfully occupied in the 
major occupetion groups were distributed by number and per cent througnout the major 
divisions and groups of industries and services in 1941. 


Table II] is somewhat similar except that it lists the individual occupation 
classes and shows number and per cent reported in each of these distributed among 
the major industry groups for Canada, 1941. 


Table III lists the individual occupation classes and gives for each of 
these the number of males and females who were employed in each industry at tne 
time of the 1941 census. It may be used to discover the relative importance of tne 
different industries as sources of possible employment for persons in any of the 
occupations listed. It also yields some idea of the range of occupational oppor- 
tunities or variation in work opportunities. For example dentists are found almost 
exclusively in service although a very few are found under education, manufacture 
and ‘trade, whereas cooks are widely distributed with many to be found in primary 
occupations - especially forestry and logging; some in manufacturing and construction; 
a fair number in transportation and a large number throughout service. Similarly 
guards and caretakers, janitors and sextons are widely distributed. Dental work 
would be similar wherever found while cook's work or that of guards, caretakers and 
janitors, can vary considerably. 


Labour Force Bulletins (x) 


These quarterly bulletins of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics summarize 
the results of sample surveys based on a carefully selected one per cent of the popu- 
lation. Selection of the unit areas and households included is based on a complex, 
scientific sampling design ensuring that all such industrial and service areas as 
dairy farming, wheat farming, mixed farming, industrial divisions, cities, etc., are — 
included in approximately 100 primary sampling units. In the cities selected biocks 
were chosen while outside the cities the households selected represented propor- 
tionately the primary sampling unit classification. Persons in the armed forces or 
in institutions were omitted as were those on Indian Reserves or remote and relatively 
inaccessible areas. 7 


ed 


The complete tables will shortly be available in the Census Volume on 
Occupations and Industries. At present they are obtainable as 


Distribution of Occupations by Industry, a rotaprint report available 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 75 pages, 75 cents. 


(x) Labour Force Bulletin, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 25 cents. 
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Tables in the report give the number employed, unemployed, members of the 
working force whether employed or unemployed and non-workers. These are listed for 
age groups, industrial divisions, geographical locations, etc. 


The first sampling was made November 11-17, 1945 and will be followed by 
other samplings quarterly. The bulletins reporting the results from these should 
become increasingly valuable to teachers of occupations and counselors as compara— 
tive data become available. 


A ee 
PART II 
1. EXPANSION OF THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


Canada has undergone noteworthy economic advance since 1867. Our present 
economic system has developed with great speed tarough a process marked by con- 
tinuous change, sometimes slow, sometimes startlingly rapid. Moreover, there is 
good reason to believe that the process of development has by no means reached com- 
pletion but will continue with renewed vigour in tne post-war period. 


Perhaps the best single index of this expansion is obtained from total 
income produced, measured in dollars of standardized buying power. Unfortunately 
estimates ere available only from 1911 to 1944. Increase in per capita income 
gives a better idea of relative incredse in production. The two together give a 
fair picture of the progress made in the Canadian economy. , 


Behind this growth are the hidden factors of science and technology. Such 
dynamic expansion is noticeable, for example, in the field of agriculture where 
farms increased in size with each producing more and better varieties. More food 
was provided for home consumption and export while improved methods of preserving, 
processing and transporting allowed for the movement of food products over long 
distances at comparatively low cost. Improved machinery enabled each farmer to 
work more land. For a time farmers and farm helpers released from the farms were 
mainly absorbed in placing more land under cultivation. Later, many of them 
gravitated to the urban areas as the expansion of farming areas slowed down. Im- 
proved scientific methods had shifted them off the fern. 


As improved transportation facilities allowed for the movement of raw 
materials to central points for processing and distribution the factory system 
came into being and urban sections developed. Offsetting the pull of the far fron- 
tiers which beckoned for young men to settle and carve out a home for themselves, 
was the pull of the cities which provided a real challenge by promising an oppor- 
tunity to wealth and social prominence. The movement to settle on new land, while 
not consistent, remained firm for some time, then decelerated as the choice land 
was homesteaded; notwithstanding an occasional sporadic exodus of settlers to new 
areas, such as the Peace River District, when farms seemed run down, when crop 
failure followed crop failure, or when a depression hit the cities. 


Meanwhile those who entered the cities found a golden opportunity for 
the accumulation and investment of capital. This was facilitated by natural 
resources ready for exploitation and concomitant expansion of land area while 
increasing population provided greater markets. 


Hand in hand with tnis expansion was the increased use of power-driven 
machinery, the assembling of large labour forces, the rapid accumulation of 
capital, and the development of techniques of. management. To conduct the financial 
business involved in, or resulting from this volume of trade, there grew up an ~ 
elaborate system of credit relationships which greatly increased the inter- 
dependence between the separate units of the economic order. 


Most of the industrial growth has taken place since the middle of the 
Nineteenth century. In Canada it was off to a comparatively slow start during 
the latter part of the Nineteenth century but gathered momentum and made rapid 
strides during the last few decades. This development, now viewed retrospectively, 
appears extremely rapid and has by no means reached an equilibrium or halt. in- 
ployment during the period has fluctuated considerably, with occasional long and 
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wide variations from the usual trend, as has industrial activity and the general 
price level. Periodic booms have been followed by crises, recessions and depres- 
sions. All things considered, the depression of the thirties was the most pro- 
nouncea of these and of longest duration and the succeeding rise which resulted 
in an all-time high is associated with the second world war. ; 


2. NATIONAL INCOME™ 

Our economy is primarily the method by which Canada's twelve million 
people make a living and our national income is the aggregate of monies at the dis- 
posal of Canada’s population. 


It requires neither statistics nor argument to show that Canade's economy 
has expanded greatly since 1667. Charting the rate and extent of growth is another 
matter. Total national income is commonly used to indicate degree of economic ex- 
pension. Compiling this is an extraordinarily difficult task and no attempt to do 
go was made until comparatively recently. Figure I plots the estimated national 
income for Canada from 1911 to 1944, end the same estimates adjusted to make allow- 
ence for changes in purchasing value of the doller as measured by the Cost-of- 
Living Index. . 


While the letter smocths, the curve and reduces the over-all variation, 
both graphs show a trend towards an increase in total income for the period con- 
sidered. The latter shows an increese of more than 2.5 times between 1915 and 
1944 while the former indicates more than « fourfold increase between 1911 and 1944. 


That this increese is not wholly dve toe an increese in population mney be 
discovered from Figure 2 which gives the national income per gainfully occupied in 
dollers adjusted to make allowance for changes in the cost of living index. While 
the period from 1919 to 1944 is relstively short considering the irregularity of 
the index,the same trend upward is ovservable indicating that eech gainfully occu- 
pied individual contributes mere to the national income today than in 1919. This 
added efficiency is lergely due to technological advance. 


To supplement these deta Figure 5 shows total experts and imports in 
dollers for Canada from 1867 to 1945. Since external trade represents but e part 
of the income of Canada this series can be used as an indication of relative in- 
ternal prosperity only insofar as its fluctuations correspond to those of total 
tncome. Its movement from 1919 to the present. Figure 5 may be compared with that 
of National Income, Figure 1, for goodness of fit. Despite time leg and difference 
in intensity similerity of trend for both is plainly cbservable, so that, lacking 
a more complete record, externei trade mey be used to give some indication of trend 
from Confederation to the present. 


in 


This chart shows a fairly steady, if somewhat erratic, increase in trace 
from 1867 to 1948. It provides a basis for several beliefs which have greatly 
influenced cur outlook on life and even cur economic structure. Among these is the 
cherished notion of progress through a never-ending process of change. Interruptions 
before 1930 were consicered temporary setbacks which could be expleined es part 
of a cycle; the forces of growth would socn push forwerd ogain. Before 1914, avail- 
able data lent itself to such interpretation so well that it seemed almost a lew 
of nature. 


X Data from National Income of Canada, 1919-1938, Dominion Buresu of Statistics 
and §.B. Smith, Chief, Business Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of | 


Statistics, Ottewa. 
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The general trend in the yeers previous to 1940 is unmistakably upward al- 
though conspicuously irreguler. Yet there were marked depressions during that 
period. To give some indication of the severity of the recessions in economic acti- 
vity as well as the peaks reached by the forces of expansion, Figure 5 is given. 

The relative severity of each of the depressions; the late nineties, 1908, 191 and 
19%1 may be easily observed from this figure. Above the line may be seen the boon 
periods when economic activity was at a peak. 


A casual survey of this chart indicates a greet deal of irregularity, the 
intensity increasing with the years. Fluctuations within the year are observable 
as well as those which lasted for several years. Radical changes from a high peak 
to a low depression are not uncommon. (The trend towards expansion noted in the 
previous charts should be kept in mind in interpreting this one.) 


When it is considered that hundreds of thousands of additional workers were 
absorbed during this period without a reduction in average production some ground 
is seen for the optimistic view generally accepted ~- at least before 1950. Two 
other considerations stand out from this chart. First, the relative depth and ex- 
tent of the depression of the thirties. During this recession, which lasted the 
best part of ten years, national income, adjusted for changes in the cost of living, 
dropped in 1932 to the seme level as in 1914 and 1921. The seriousness of this is 
best realized when it is considered that the population had increased and the 
standerd of living was higher in 1929 than in 1920 and 1915. Getting along with 
much less in a relatively prosperous era and district magnifies the lowered 
standerd of living more than reduction to the same level in a less progressive and 
mechanized era. The luxuries of a previous generation had become necessities for 
a corresponding standerd of living at the later date. 


It must further be recalled that the cost of living index in itself pro- 
vides some measure of the relative prosperity of the country at any selected period. 
Adjusting a table to take into consideration changes in the cost of living improves 
the picture insofar as reletive purchasing power is concernec, but tends to cover 
up real variations which are important for other considerations, such as exchange 
value outside the country, value of pensions, fixed sums, interest, etc. 


The same upward trend for the period is shown in Figure @ indicating that 
the average dollar income per gainfully-occupied person reached a long-time low in 
1933. However, when the adjusted graph is considered although the chart indicates 
thet the minimum average dollar income was reached in 1934, the minimum average 
purchasing power was lower both in 1942 and 1921. Again it should be kept in. mind 
that the number of unemployed in 1933 was particulerly lerge (see section on un- 
employment). The unemployed were not included in the data from which these aver- 
ages were computed. If they had been the per capita income would heve been reduced 
perceptibly. In brief it appears that fewer were employed and those employed were 
paid less. 


To the present there has been no adequate explenation to account for the 
major depression of the thirties. Before 1914 industrial development seemed ex-— 
pleinable in terms of business cycles -- depression, recovery, prosperity and 
decline, with each step growing out of the previous one. Then came economic 
phases dominated by the First World War, post-war adjustment, the "New Era", pros— 
perity and the Second World War. Before 1914, business had passed into a de- 
pressed phase but it soon showed an upturn to meet war needs. Business activity | 
kept up fairly well until war-time prices began to crumble, then the severe de- 
pression of 1921 set in. By the middle of the 1920's recovery was complete and 
the "Bull Market" boom set in, in 1927-28 with excessive speculation. Otherwise 
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the period was remarkable for its improvement in public and private utilities such 
as greatly improved automobiles and herd surfaced roads. Farmers prospered and 
city dwellers erected new houses at an unprecedented rate. General prices were in- 
creasing but security prices were rising to fantastic heights. The collapse came 
and in a few short months millions of speculators in North America lost all their 
holdings. Yet the seriousness of the situation was not realized although it was 
recognized that this was not a local depression but part of a world-wide condition. 


Business activity had fallen back to the 1921 record low which had been 
considered the worst setback in eighty years. Experts predicted an early upswing 
but by 1933 the situation was black as ever. The bank holiday in the U.S.A. and 
crop failure due to drought conditions in Western Canada and the Western United 
States with lack of markets in Europe added to-the depressed economic conditions. 


There was no quick upturn, instead business began the slow climb back. 
Planned government spending by the United States government aided conditions some- 
what. However, when it was temporarily curtailed in 1958 private investors were 
not ready to take over and the government entered the picture again. This was the 
condition when war broke out in Europe in 1939. War demands then provided the 
necessary incentive to business activity which. passed the 1928-29 high and sterted 
on towards new heights. Had not the government erected a price ceiling including 
stabilization of wage rates it is impossible to estimate what might have happened 
to production, prices, etc. As it was, the country as a whole had reached unpre- 
cedented heights. of production end prosperity by the time the war ended. 


3. POPULATION GROWTH IN CANADA* 


-/ 


Density of population is in itself some indication of the productivity and 
development stege of a nation. Canada is a relatively new, sparsely settled country 
with many natural resources not yet tapped. Her land resources point to room for 
expansion although there is little agreement among authorities as to the total 
population she could support. The majority of her present inhabitants from Atlantic 
to Pacific are settled within e few hundred miles of the Canada-United States border. 


The density of Canadian population in 1941 was .S< per square mile. Ex- 
clusive of the Northwest Territories, it was 5.74. It varied considerably from | 
province to province which was to be expected considering range of latitude, rain- 
fall, waste land, etc. Prince Edward Island was most densely populated with 43.5 
people per square mile followed by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, while British 
Columbia was last with only 2.3 persons, trailing Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
tobe. Ontario and Quebec came in between with 6.4 and 10.4, respectively. 


No comparison of the above figures can be made which is indicative of . 
whether or not the provinces are over-populated or under—populated at the present 
time. Similarly a comparison of Canadian population per square mile with that of 
other countries is interesting, but should not be construed to mean that all coun- 
tries should be expected to support any set number of people per square mile. 
Australia, for example, with 2.4 people per square mile is less densely populated 
than Canada. Otherwise all countries of Europe, Asia, South America, etc., are 
more densely populated. Among the most densely populated countries of Furope in 
1942 were: The Netherlands, 721.2; Belgium, 711.1 and the United Kingdon, 507. 


Increase in Canadian Population Since Confederation. — 


Comparative census data yield a reasonably comprehensive picture of popu- 
lation growth from the first Canadian census, 1866 to the present. During the 


*pata from Census Publications, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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period the totel population increased from 3,1<5 exciusive of the 102,350 Indian end 
Eskimo population to 11,506,655 inclusive of 118,316 Indians in 1941.. This was ‘due 
to natural increase and Sundennetene mainly from Europe. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century the population had reached approximately 5,400,000. During the 
next thirty years it almost doubled. Of this totel increase, immigration had 
numbered about 1,800,000% during the first decade of the twentieth century. During 
the next decade immigration was interrupted by the First World War which affected. 
Cenada's population both directly and indirectly. It affected it directly in that 
60,000 Canadians died overseas and some 20,000 were discharged in England. About 
50,000 more of all ages died as a result of the influenzae plague which followed the 
war. In addition to this many recent immigrants returned to the mother country to 
join the armed forces there and did not return, and many enemy nationals left for 
the U.S.A. before that country entered the war. Despite this, the Canadian popu- 
letion increased by about 21.9 p.c. from 1911 to 1921. 


During the next decade natural increase and immigration added 1,525,000 
and 1,509,000, respectively, while emigration reduced this increase by 245,555 


The 1941 census placed the population at 11,506,655, an increase of 10.89 
p-c. for the decade. This decade had included a severe prolonged depression and 
the first years of the Second World War. Government, reguletions as well as 
economic necessity. restricted immigration during the period. The increase shown 
was due to the still favourable birth and death rates although the birth rate 
showed a reduction of about 7 p.c. 


Figure 6 charts the population from 1867 to 1941 in millions, and Figure 7 
pictures the increase in population by provinces 1901 to 1945. Per cent increase 
for the same period by decades is given in the following statements: 


Table 1. Per cent Increase in Population by Decades, 1871 to 1941 


LB71L =. 1880 was sc Sek. Liwcow D.C 
1881 — 1890 2... .2unees DL /6Mp.c 
1891 - 1900 ..... ative a: PLL oupee. 
LGOL =. BOLO (eis state tere esi 54.17 .p.c. 
TOL) SVG RO es cis ana we pete 21.94 p.c 
LOG = SEO ot i ene ors 18.00 p.c 
19S) — 1940)... syn ewe 10.89 p.c 


Table II. Percentage Change in Population in the Provinces, 1871 to 1941/4 
and Number of Inhabitants Per Square Mile 
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Percentage Population 
change per square mile 
Prince Edward Island ......0% 1.09 43.52 
HOVE. GCOCT A Nya) care cose cielo » eer oie 49.03 27.86 
New Brunswick peieeeiacels ei cloteant® : 60.16 16.65 
Quebec acest saan wialersbate tein siete mn ue 179.63 6.36 
OTPUSTS Ouse. « cierecsoa 's conater ol sateen eins a 133.68 10.43 
Manitoba = ...csseseaes veces ete 1 B51 26.605 5.52 
Sadkatchéwan/i i. t <2 sie ess ale 881.48 sates 
AthWerte:  / anus yer). wv cacweae = 990.03 3.20 
British Columblay) 2 cae. we 5156.36 aera 
CAWA DA te Siticterere')s0 etthcle: eiaeieie et Ror PaaS 8) 5.52 


/1l Percentege change for eequce icles ie and Alberta is for the period 1891 - 1941. 
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x See Canada Yearbook, 1945 -- pp. 168. 
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Canada's Population as Rural and Urban 


In the colonization of Canada the fishing era which was comparatively un- 
important, gave place to fur trading, while efforts were directed towards the form- 
ation of settlements. In turn fur trading was largely replaced by farming, manu- 
facturing and trade. As farm area expanded aggressive and alert business men 
amassed capitel at an enviable rate. This encouraged a movement towards urban areas 
and also brought on periods of speculation during which many speculators, whose 
enthusiasm got the better of their judgment, suffered great losses. The trend, 
however, towards urbanization continued and can be observed from census to census. 


The line of demarcation between rural and urban areas is arbitrary. Farms 
shade over into hamlets which verge into villages and so to the megalopolitan areas. 
The census draws the rural-urban line between hamlets and incorporated villages. 


By 1941, 32.3 p.c. of Canada's population dwelt in the twelve largest 
cities. Another indication of growth in the cities is found in an increase in the 
number of cities with populations of 50,000 or more from 11 to 15 between 1921 and 
1941, and an increase in totel population of such cities from 1,995,347 to 5,153,941, 
an imposing increase even while making allowance for the inclusion of the 1921 
population of the four new cities added. 


Table 5 gives the number and percentege of the population in rural and 
urban areas from 1901 to 1941. During the period the rural population increased 
by only 55 p.c. while the urban populetion more than tripled or increased by 205 


p.C. 
- Table 3. Rural and Urban Population of Canada for Census Years from 1901 to 1941 


Census Cities 
Year Rural Urban Rural p.c. Urban p.c. Cities 30,000+ No. 
POON tea yool slo) «014 ,2e2 62.50 527.50 - 

DOI eto sooo,od0, Ssele,c47 54.58 45.42 - 

1921 ... 4,435,827 4,352,122 50.48 49.52 1,995 ,347 11 
1931 ... 4,804,728 5,572,058 46.30 55.70 2,798,618 14 
1941 ... 5,254,259 6,252,416 45.66 54.54 5,153,941 15 


Implications of this trend towards urbanization are observable in per- 
centeges in various occupations. Indirectly it affects production by changing wants 
due to differences in the ways of living. This in turn affects job opportunities, 
external reletions, etc. 


A more direct affect, however, is observable. More people are living in 
cities as time goes on and the newcomers typically assume the city rates of fertility. 
In Canada this rurel-urban differential in population is still evident although 
there is some indication that with increased mechanization a higher average level of 
living and increased schooling, it too will disappear. The new Canadian birth-rate 
would become the same as the lower urbsn rate. 


Birth Rate 


There has been a general trend towards a lower birth rate in most countries 
of Europe and North America. Falling birthrates have been followed by alarm in 
many European countries where it was realized that population growth had come to a 
full stop. In the United States many students of the subject consider that this 
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condition will likely be reached sometime between 1960 and 1980 and the prospects 
for changing this trend through immigration are none too promising. 


From 1921 to 1937 the crude birth rate for Canada dropped from 29.4 to 19.8 
per thousand population. Since the outoreak of the war, birth rates have risen 
sharply in most of the allied countries. In Canada this is observable in birth 
rates of 22.2 and 23.4 in 1941 and 1942, respectively, rates which are quite satis— 
factory from the viewpoint of maintaining the present population, not considering 
war losses, etc. 


Canada appears exceptional in that her birth rates are higher than most 
civilized countries. But it must be borne in mind that Canada is still a young 
country with her frontier being pushed farther back and urbanization a comparatively 
recent trend. Only since the 1980's has much thought been given to limits of ex- 
pansion.* Furthermore, the question of immigration looms large. The entrance into 
Canada of many young men from Europe anxious to make homes for taemselves could 
influence the birth rate favourably for some time. . 


Influence of Size of Family on Population 


From the viewpoint of replenishing the population of Canada, childless 
families (which form 31.4 p.c. of the total) add nothing. One couple with ten 
children contribute as many new citizens as ten families with one child each. Al- 
though there are fewer large families than families with one or two children, they 
are relatively more important from the viewpoint of continuing the race. In 
Caneda, one-fifth of the future population should come from families having seven 
or more children and over half of the population will come from the quarter of 
the families rearing four or more children, to judge by 1941 Census data. 


Considering rural and urban families it was discovered that the rural 
areas with 42 p.c. of the population produced 51.5 p.c. of the children. The urban 
areas with 58 p.c. of the population accounted for 49.5 per cent of the children. 
The average number of children per farm family was 2.2 as against 1.6 for the urban 
family. The other rural areas fell between tne farm and city. Similarly about 
half of the farm children grew up in families where there were three or more 
children whereas only slightly more than one-quarter of urban children belonged to 
families having three children or more. 


Nor were the offspring found to be equally distributed among the families 
in various occupations. Fertility was considerably higher among such primary 
occupational groups as hunters and trappers, lumbermen and fishermen (4.54) than 
among the professional class where it was about 2.02 and lower still among certain 
of the professions.** Since the problem of job placement is concerned with edu- 
cational qualifications it follows that many replacements for positions requiring | 
education must come from homes with little educational advantage; from the single 
unit rural schools and from families of lower economic status. 


Immigration 
Immigration has played an important part in the growth of Canada's popu- 


lation. Figure 4 indicates the periods when immigrants flocked to Canada whether 


xX See Bulletin No. F-4, The Future Population of Canada, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1946. 50 cents. 


XX See Bulletin No. F-3, Occupational Differences in Fertility, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1945. 50 cents. 
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due to colourful advertisements from Canadian sources, encouraging letters from 
recent immigrants to friends and relatives at home, or financial conditions and pros— 
pects at home and abroad. 


Some idea of the original sources of Canada's population may be gleaned from 
a study of racial origin of the Canadian people. Of the eleven and a half million 
people one-half were of British extraction, one-third French, followed by German 
(4 - 5 p.c.), Ukrainian, Scandinavian, etc. These percentages neither represent all 
who at one time entered Canada from these countries nor do they differentiate be- 
tween those who came direct or by way of the United States. Among them are many 
who give the parentage of their father but ignore that of their mother. Many are 
several generations removed. 


Of the population in 1941, 92.6 p.c. were born in Caneda, 1 p.c. in other 
British domains, 5 p.c. in the United States, 6 p.c. in European and 0.03 p.c. in 
Asiatic countries. More women than men entered from the U.S.A.; about as many 
women as men from the other British countries; about two-thirds as many women as 
men from other European countries and one-twentieth as many women as men from 
Asiatic countries. 


The extent of future immigration to Canada is at the present time uncertain. 
Whether it will ever again greatly exceed emigration or not is problematical. There 
will be redistribution of population in Canada and throughout the world for the 
next several years. The numbers involved will depend on conditions at the time and 
policies with respect to migration. Many people who would like to move will lack 
the necessary means. Others will be restricted by quotas. Nor can immigration 
policies be formulated without consideration of the population which can be sup- 
ported. Barren lands in the North and other stoney or arable land unsuited to agri- 
culture imposes restrictions on population expansion. 


Trade, another contributing factor in population growth is affected by 
both domestic and international considerations. It is an important determinant in 
urbanization, size and location of markets, etc. Natural resources are usually 
basic to it and, in this, Canada is particularly fortunate. To date the processing 
of these and the production of secondary products from them is but in its infancy 
and awaits advances in the new chemistry as well as increased production. 


Trade may be considered as an alternative to migration. In a world with~ 
out barriers to trade or migration the population would tend to be distributed in 
accordance with resources and developmental stage. If the people cannot move, 
then trade tends to distribute products in accordance with the distribution of 
population. If neither products nor people can move, great inequalities in stan- 
dards of living prevail. The two, trade and migration, are closely related. 


Emigration 


The problem of emigration is similurly enigmatic. There has been little 
restriction on freedom of movement between parts of the British Commonwealth and 
the movezient of population between Canada and the United States has at times reached 
large proportions. No record of this latter movement was kept until recent years 
although its seriousness has been recognized for some time. Of recent years a 
record has veen kept of Canadians returning from the United States. Almost 54,000 
returned in the peak year 1926, not inclusive of British-born who, had acquired 
Canadian domicile or naturalized Canadian citizens returning to Qanada. The total 
of 62,293 for all these serves to indicate how large this. traffic is at times. 
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Since 1943 from 6 to.14 thousand immigrant aliens have entered the United 
States from Canada each year. These, together with United States citizens return- 
ing from Canada and persons deported from Canada totalled from 10,415 in 1955, the 
lowest for any of the years, to 19,255 in 1938.. It might be noted that whereas tne 
movement from the United States to Canada decreased from 1933 to 1958, that from 
Canada to the United States increased with returning prosperity. 


Many college graduates and professional men have received lucrative offers 
from the United States and thousands of others have crossed the border in tae hope 
of bettering themselves. Emigration is closely connected with employment oppor- 
tunities and depression periods. 


Population and Industry 


If, as has been suggested, population increase through either a high 
birthrate or immigration is decelerated there is the possibility of a static or 
declining population in the future. This would not be conducive to such expansion 
of industry as Canada has experienced during the past half century. Probably half 
of the capital formation in this country during the peviod of rapid growth served 
to meet the needs of a growing population, without necessarily increasing the per 
capita productivity, income or consumption. Increased population provided for 
capital investment from savings which were relatively safe and easily available. 

A rapidly growing country invites the construction of many large scale items of 
durable construction planned and built for larger populations, it invites planning 
and saving for a promising future. 


With a stationary or declining birthrate only a robust immigration policy 
could provide such expanding home markets as were previously available. Two alter- 
natives remain if business expansion is to continue. Under the first,foreign mar- 
kets must be increased or large sums of money be invested in the expanding economy 
of other countries. Under the second, a concerted effort would be made to use 
expanded industry to increase the level of living in this country. Theoretically 
it would seem that the level of living should be higher if population growth is 
checked. Unfortunately there are disturbing psychological factors which could 
have a depressing effect on the market, reduce investment and force unemployment 
both of people and resources. 


The advantages of an expanding population should not be minimized. So 
long as the country is not greatly overpopulated (and the additional population is 
not a charge on the country) additional consumers will affect internal trade 
favourably. But population trends witnin Canada are not the only determining fac-— 
tors in our economy which reflects opportunities for trade and investment abroad. 
Nor are any of these free from the effects of changing internal policies. Both 
internal and external influences must be considered in an evaluation of job oppor- 
tunities in Canada's post-war world. 


Extent and density of population are important factors in economic develop- 
ment. Availability of jobs is in part determined by upward, downward or static 
trend. Canada is by no means over-populated and her population will probably ine 
crease for some time. 


It would not be a simple matter to estimate the optimum population for 
Canada, in fact it is doubtful if any estimate would be correct for any great 
length of time. Many factors are involved such as desirable level of living, 
technological and productive improvements, utilization of marginal and submarginal 
land, external trade, etc. Similarly any estimate of probable future population 
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of Canada is subject to wide error as it involves among other factors, trends of 
future deatn rates, future birth rates, emigration and immigration, effect of such 
social service policies as family allowance, state hospitalization, heaith services, 
etc., effects of war conditions, age of marrinuge and position of women in the 
business world. Emigration, immigration and trade are in turn dependent on con- 
ditions in other countries as well as those in Canada. 


4. LAND AREA 

Area of land is one of the factors wnich limits the possible increase of 
wealth in a country. The availability of that land and its productivity are limit- 
ing factors in expansion. Land may add to the wealth of the country by being pro- 
ductive, by containing mineral resources, through being forested or in any other 
way being suitable for economic activity. Making of potential land available 
through settlement, fertilizers, irrigation, drainage, etc., is one way of increas- 
ing the wealth of the country if there are settlers ready to utilize it. New 
methods, new crops, new chemical products, etc. may also unearth new uses for.lands 
formerly classed as unproductive. Some land blocks have been occupied which have 
proven to be submarginal for farming. Some of the expedients suggested above might 
return a number of them to the productive category. 


Table 4 gives the land area in square miles for Canada and the provinces 
classified as agricultural, forested, or unproductive. The total includes all 
present agricultural land of all classes and land that has agricultural poten- 

* tialities in any sense. 


Table 4. Land Area of Canada, Indicating Amounts Occupied, Agricultural, 
Forested and Unproductive* 
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Total Wast 
: , Ae ce Forested ae mei 
Province Occupied Land Production 
Land i Other 
(present and Land q 
potential) Lan 
ery sq -mi 5q mi. Ssq.mi sq.mi. Sq .mi. 
Prince Fdward Island rate 1,553 Leo ne 725 2,085 S72) 
Rue CO ULE AN + hve 4 sto stew ol ore ayhee 12,640 12,000 17,730 3,013 
NeEwaeBrunswWick 9) .9ssi eds 2,749 16,750 21,960 29,410 2,065 
PE ye CR Rea os dre eid. 5' oi coke let el o's" 20,427 68,550 $64,570 383,290 140,570 
RO Va te theca’ Siva tig tials a 28,915 102 ,870 257,200 270,720 92,562 
Ma Bis luisje' eae iste vletecets 24,005 50,590 92,940 124,580 95,545 
SeckaLChewan: << .<..0s'ss ess 89,682 125,080 86 ,070 182,670 55,305 
Alberta ROR, lata eters fw aiekse : 63,566 156,640 150,680 216,240 52,960 
pews Columbiar  iss).6 6s 4,736 20,700 214,460 221,810). 11575463 
Yukon and Northwest 
PECEULOGLEB ysle vin dee & slats 4 14,070 60,000 70,067 1,593,496 
PAPAL De Mitra. « oie: «ia! s that 201 957 549 ,660 1,220,405 1,514,402 1,952,480 


tg Adopted from page 10, Canada Yearbook, 1945-44. 


A comparison of the columns showing the total lands suitable for agricul- 
ture with the amount which might be used would seem to indicate that only about 
43 p.c. of the possible agricultural land is so occupied. A fairly large part of 
the unoccupied land is forested. However,. it does not foilow that this land should 
be cleared and converted to farming area. Canada's forests are among her greatest 
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sources of wealth. But apart from those forested areas which should remain forested, 
and the sub marginal land which has proven unsatisfactory for farming, there is still 
other land available for settlement, although its utilization may present problems 
and considerable work may be necessary in order to make it productive. This involves 
expense. The cost involved in preparation of the soil must be such as to allow for 
adequate returns. 


Land area is a limiting factor in employment. Land more or less suited to 
agriculture, forestry, grazing, etc., will be utilized when the products find a 
ready market. But as land is not good and poor, but of infinite variety, subject to 
seasonal fluctuation, dependent on the weather, etc., and as market demand is com- 
paratively unpredictable, only long-term judgment can be passed on the suitability 
of land for various productive purposes. Some land is classed as marginal. During 
periods of high prices and favourable seasons its returns are profitable while 
during depression periods and periods of drouth, etc., those living on such land are 
likely to add to the public burden and deepen the depression. 


Canada is one of the last countries to have her frontiers pushed back and 
this process has not yet reached its limit. Nor have the natural resources on much 
of the land been explored, exploited or harnessed. There is considerable room for 
optimism here, particularly considering Canada's favourable position for airway 
routes. 


5. TECHNOLOGY AS A FACTOR IN PROSPERITY AND EMPLOYMENT 


The effects of technology can only be measured indirectly. Nevertheless 
our world is being remade through advances in science and improved techniques. 
These are observable in newly-invented appliances, new processes and new forms of 
organization both for peace and war. During war-time the importance of successful 
innovations and experiments is readily recognized by everyone. During peace-time 
the influence of improved technology may be observed as it modifies firmly- 
constituted habits. Im part this is affected by mass production through which new 
products im quantity are made available at a price within the reach of a great 
number of people. . 


New inventions are prone to be met first with ridicule by a sceptical 
public and later with aggressive hostility by vested interests which stand to lose 
if the new is generally adopted. This attitude and opposition has been found 
whether the inventions were in the form of labour-saving, mechanizing, factory 
machinery; transportation facilities wherether canal, horseless—carriage or sero- 
plane; or even articles for personal use or consumption. 


It is not suggested that there should be no opposition to the new. Not 
all innovations or inventions are good and while a scientific approach towards 
their acceptance would be most desirable the new should prove its worth. But it 
should be kept in mind that. the new,treated with distrust ,may shortly be generally — 
accepted by the same people. 


Nor are all of the effects of new inventions likely to be desireable. Some 
will be intrinsically bad while others, good, bad or indifferent are elmost certain 
to eppeer objectionable to one or several of the vestec interests - social, economic, 
religious or political. 


Technologicel progress must from its very nature be spasmodic in appearance. 
Minor technical improvements are most frequent, but have less effect on general 
progress. Great inventions, which are comparatively rare in occurrence,have effects 
which gain in momentum with further refinement and more general acceptance. 
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é Inventions are of myriad variety. They mey result in reducing the cost of 
capital equipment, using lend more effectively or economically, saving man-hours in 
production, developing new products or creating new wents. The growth of some are 

as an expanding snowball; from small beginnings they assume momentous importance 

and few observers, if any, can see their possibilities when first they meke their 
appesrance. Consider, for example, electric power, telephones, eutomotive mechanisms, 
herd-surfaced roads, aeroplanes, not to mention the new field of fibres and plastics 
from the new orientetion in chemistry. 


The utilization of these new forms and forces hes increased manifold the 
per czjita horsepower available. It has affected every way of living end the end 
is not yet. 


Technology and Job Opportunities 


the time of theindustrial revolution in Britain during the middle of the Eighteenth 
century to the present. The main contention has always been that each new. machine 
introduced. throws a number of people out of work. This argument falls on deafened 
eers except furing times of economic stagnation and severe unemployment. Then the 
whole blame is usually placed on the machine rather than being distributed among a 
-number of functioning forces. Actually there is little relationship between the 
use of new contrivances or methods and periods of depression or numbers out of 
work. 


| The introduction of technological improvements has brought forth arguments from 
| 
| 


Such an assumption would depend on there being a certain amount of work 
to be done at eny one time whereas the amount of work to be done is dependent on 
many factors; in fact the introduction of new machines may open more jobs rather 
than less. This can be easily understood if it is recalled thet in 1969 it was 
estimated thet some 15,000 or more jobs connected with the "buggy" industry had 
been done away with by the advent of the automobile. Offsetting this loss.of 
coachmen, harness makers, livery stable hostlers, etc. we have some three times as 
many eutomobile wcrkers besides all the repairmen, filling station operators, 
truck drivers, etc. Such substitution increases work opportunities. 


In no field of endeavour is there any basis for assuming ae direct relation- 
ship between the number of machines used and the number of men unemployed. it is 
possible that during a period of adjustment « new machine will throw men out of 
work although in many cases these are rapidly absorbed where demand can be increased 
in an expanding industry. A young growing country such as Canade should be able to 
absorb technological improvements and increese efficiency without undue unemploy- 
ment while there is always the possibility of increased outside merkets. This 
happened in the manufacturing industry where man-hour production has steadily in- 
creased and on the farms in somewhat lesser degree. 


In any but expanding industries workers will be displeced through techno- 
logical improvements. On the other hand individuals in many occupations may be 
affected differently than the group. Youth and ege are most likely to suffer in 
the long run. Likewise such workers as shoemekers, dressmekers, etc. are likely 
to be repleced by machinery end may never work again as shoenekers although nore 
people are working in shoe factories and more consumers wear more Shoes. 


Alternetives have been proposed where the industry is not expanding 
sufficiently to absorb all the workers despite technological improvements. They 
are to lower the rates of production or require less work from each worker by 
reducing the day or week or, on the other hand, to increese the general living 
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level for all. Those suffering from technological unemployment, as well as those 
displeced by loss of markets, change of consumer favour, etc. must find work else- 
where. Usually this is a matter of weeks but the period of unemployment may last 
for months or even be permanent depending on the lebour market, age of the workers, 
skill and experience, etc. Under peacetime conditions the flow of capital into new 
enterprises provides opportunity for, the displeced workers. This occurs when an ex~ 
panding economy would seem to promise financial gain for the new investments. 


There is the possibility that provisions should be made for retraining dis- 
pleced workers. Employment offices may find job opportunities but in many cases the 
workers cannot qualify. When employees are scarce employers will take unskilled 
workers and provide training for them. More such training occurred in Caneda during 
the lust war than et any time previously but the amount done at present is inadequate 
to meet the need. 


This section would be incomplete without mention of some of the compara- 

_ tively new fields or industries which have not es yet reeched full production. 
Among them are: plastics in which production was doubled during the war yeers;tele- 
vision and frequency modulation in which startling progress was made during the war 
years but production for the public was out of the question; radar, which should 
have a limited demand for air and water transportation; synthetic rubber, a war-—born 
industry with a fair future; synthetic fibres such as nylon, which will find a 
rather large steady demand; "wonder" drugs, prophylactics, etc. which will find 

a steady limited market; electronics and fluorescent lamps which will find ea ready 
sale and frozen foods an industry which will.expand for some time. These are but 

a few of the new products which will influence production, demend and work. 


Some idea of changes in technology, variety of products produced and 
related expansion should be reflected in the number of patents granted from year to 
year. From 1868 to the present about three-quarters of the patents were registered 
from the United States, then came Great Britain, Canada and a number of other coun- 
tries. The majority of the Canadian patents have come from the most densely settled 
areas of Canada where industry is located. During the last few years patents have 
indicated activity in such fields as: synthetic resins and plasticizers; new motor 
fuels- and lubricants; processing of vegetable oils; insecticides; synthetic citamins; 
new light alloys and powder metallurgy; induction heating and electric welding; 
fluorescent lamp starters, switches and circuit breakers; machine tools and many 
others. 


Table 5. Patents Granted; Copyrights, Industrial Designs and 
Trade Marks Registered for Selected Years, 1868 to 1944 


Patents Patents Granted Copyrights Industrial Designs Trade Marks 


Dey Granted to Canadians Registered Registered Registered 
1944 7,803 480 £5869 266 1,164 
1943 7,686 500 3,214 Lat 1,185 
1940 7,254 571 3,214 402 Set iy ee 
1939 7,578 620 5,146 556 es lba 
1935 8,713 885 5,060 430 1,686 
1925 9,508 1,302 Ay 9O 478 2,795 
1915 6,867 deeod 1,675 24 1,106 
1900 4,522 707 893 126 447 
1873 1,016 154 50 163 - 


1868 546 54 6 52 - 
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i. THE WORKING FORCE 
The work being done by the people of any country at any given time is de- 
pendent on a number of factors of which their natural resources and the stage which 
they have reached in their development are two of the most important. This is 
particulerly true of Canada in which vast areas and immense natural resources have 
hardly been explored and only the Southern portions at 211 exploited. Four distinct 
economic arees may be corsidered as availeble for development:- first, the Maritime 
Provinces with lands, forest, mines and fisheries as chief resources; second, the 
Ontario-Quebec region with lands, forests, mineral wealth end water power; third, 
the Prairie Provinces with lends the chief asset but also coal and some oil chiefly 
in Alberta; and finally British Columbia with fish, forests and mines, some agricul- 
ture and the possibilities of water power. Availeble data do not provide a basis 
for estimating the potentialities of the Northwest Territories and Yukon. Considered 
as a whole, Canada's arable lands seem to be her chief natural resource, although 
other resources predominate in various sections of the country and give a key to the 
work of the people. 


Since 1881 when information on occupetions was first collected in Canada 
in a somewhat similar manner to that compiled at present, the list of gainful oceu- 
pations has greatly lengthened. This has resulted from the subdivision of primary 
industries, specialization and the rise of new occupations as a result of progress 
in science and technology. The division of lebour in the older occupations together 
with expansion in the newer ones has rendered much of the occupetional data incom- 
parable for the period. It is even difficult to classify the gainfully occupied 
populetion of different censuses under general headings. Nevertheless, increasing - 
demand for such information necessitates that such classification be attempted. 


From 1881 to 1931 the gainfully employed were recorded for age 10 and over. 
In view of the decrease in child labour, compulsory education and lengthening of 
years at school, only those gainfully occupied 14 years of age and over were tabu- 
dated in the 1941 Census. In 1921 only 2.1 p.c. of the boys 10 to 13 years of age 
and 0.5 p.c. of the girls of the same ages were classified as gainfully employed. 
The boys were mainly employed in agriculture, the girls in service. 


The Gainfully Employed, 1941 


The Canadian populaticn, according to the census of 1941, was pleced at 
slightly more than 11.5 million. There were about 272,000 more males than females. 
About 8.5 million of these were 14 years of age or older, an ege range which one 
might expect to find in the working force with the expectation, however, that many 
from 14 to 18 would still be in school, and many above 60 would be retired. 


Of this total about 49.2 p.c. comprising 3,363,000 males and 833,000 
females were gainfully occupied. Another 9.2 p.c. of the total was composed of 
785,000 farm women 14-64 years of age. The student group of 280,000 males and 
£86,000 females formed another 6.6 p.c. of the total. About Z p.c. were unemployed. 
Many of these were but temporarily out of work while moving from one job to the 
next. The remaining 27.7 p.c. would include all others such as housewives other 
than farm women, the aged, infirm, inmetes of prisons and penitentiaries, etc. 


By October 1944 the picture had changed somewhat. The population 14 years 
of ege and older had increased to about 8,904,000. The number in the armed forces 
had increased to 740,000 males and 37,000 females, or 8.7 p.c. of the total popu- 
lation for both. The numbers gainfully occupied comprised 48.5 p.c. of the total 
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or 35,241,000 males and 1,077,000 females. There were 5,000 fewer women on the 
farms and only 61,000 or 0.7 p.c. of the population classed as unemployed. By the 
spring of 1945 the total population of working age had increesed another 44,000 
while the number in the armed forces was down 15,000 and the number employed in in- 
dustry down 22,000. However, the number employed in war industry had dropped con- 
siderably while the number in civilian industry showed an increase. The number un- — 
employed increased by 12,000 or O.1 p.c. of the total. 


In brief, the effect of the war on employment is indicated by the number 
gainfully occupied increasing from 3,793,000 in October 1939. to 4,318,000 in © 
October 1944 while the number in the armed forces increased from 70,000 to 777,000. 
Before the war there was ea surplus of most classes of workers but in 1944 the sur- 
plus had been used up and there was a decided general shortage. This was apparent 
in the dearth of labour for farm, mine, factory, etc. Although many of these had 
increased their skill and others were trained, there was a decided shortage of 
skilled and experienced workers in most civilian and many war industries. These 
shortages would have been infinitely worse had not the government instituted some 
measure of control. But there were other shortages which must be considered in any 
attempt to evaluate the possibilities for a high degree of employment in post-war 
years. Some of these resulted from lack of shipping needed to transport foreign 
materials to our factories and workshops. Other shortages were due to a dearth of 
natural components such as rubber, cotton, wool, silk, nickel, etc. Others resulted 
from the conversion of factories to the manufacture of war goods. . 


In the reconversion which is taking place since the war's close these are 
indications that the purchasing power of the general public is high and the demand 
for many products is ample to ensure a high rate of employment for some time at 
least. Shortage of supplies for some years has built up a backlog of orders while 
relatively high earnings coupled with these shortages have resulted in the purchese © 
of bonds as well as habits of spending freely. 


Working Status of the Gainfully Occupied 1951 and 1941 | 1 


The gainfully occupied are conveniently divided into four classes accord- 
ing to their working status although there are individual cases where placement in ~— 
one or other of the different categories is difficult, if not impossible. First, 
there are working proprietors or entrepreneurs who conduct enterprises which they 
control and in which they hire others to help with the work. Next, come the "own- — 
account" who are independent workers owning and managing their business affairs j 
and depending on their own labour. Among such are small farmers, shop-—keepers, 
doctors, dentists, etc. Both of these groups are made up of enterprisers who take 
the risk of management and do not receive a fixed rate of compensation but are 
dependent on the profit earned by the business. 


The others are divided between the two categories, employees, wage-earners 
and unpaid labourers. Employees receive remuneration whether as salary, wages, : 
commission or piece-work. "No pay"workers receive no fixed remuneration in cash, 
any payment being limited to a living allowance mainly in kind. In this group | 
were sons and daughters of 14 years and up working on their father's farm or in 
his shop, and nuns and brothers teaching mainly in Quebec schools. 


The number and percentage of gainfully occupied in Canada, 1931 and 1941 
are given in Table 6. 
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Table 6. Gainfully Occupied, 14 Years of Age and Over, by Status and Sex 
For Canada and Provinces, 1931 and 1941 


Status on2 S71 1941 
Number p-c. Number Dc 

Male ~ 

PMD LGV GD ee | ee it acetal eters 257 175 7.05 587 , 886 IL 589 

OWN SCCOUNL? Me « victe's sie ere Té05c95 Biel. 1 - 549,721 16.86 

fage-earner |p. sects avs esl, ootew Occue 2,022,260 62.01 

NOP DAY alee oie tea she 218,284 3 harialf 501,504 9.24 
Female - 

BmpLG yer gem. cs fs siela late sie — 9,064 1.14 18,906 2.84 

OWNBECCOUNUS lie teccs tae OO sLre (had4s; 54,781 8.25 

Wage-earner _ ........ 699,441 83.98 547 , 837 82.28 

NOME Vi. he eae eer atetetle 64,633 7.76 44,535 6.66 


In 1931, 68.4 p.c. of the wage-earners lived in urban communities of 1,000 
or more. In 1941, 72.7 p.c. of the wage-earners were to be found in urban areas 
while another 16.2 p.c. lived in unincorporated rural hamlets or other such groups 
leaving but 11.1 p.c. as ferm help dwelling on the farm. During the war years this 
wes reflected in cities being greatly overcrowded while the farmers were short of 
help. 


The. drop in the number of employers and the increase in the number of "own- 
accounts" reflects the large number of farmers and small shop-keepers who were un- 
able to find assistance and had to carry on by themselves. The number of small 
shop-keepers who usually close shop and become employees when employment oppor- 
tunities abound did not offset the number changing from employer to own-account 
classes. 


Figure 8 classifies the workers in e similar fashion for the provinces, 
1941. Whereas about 65 p.c. of the gainfully occupied males and 84 p.c. of the 
gainfully occupied females for all of Canada are wage-earners, percentages from 
province to province vary considerably. Percentege of male wage-earners varies 
from 34 p.c. in Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island to more than 70 p.c. in 
Onterio and British Columbia. Typically agricultural areas have many owner-farmers 
but comparatively few wage-earners, while industrial areas have few employers but 
many employees. Whereas one manufacturing concern with a few part-owners, or a 
single owner, may hire several hundred or more wage-earners, few farms hire more 
than one or two extra men. Percentage of wage-earners may give some rough index 
of degree or urbanization. In Prince Fdward Island, Saskatchewan end Alberta 
about half of the gainfully occupied males were managing their own business or 
farm. 


Percentage of no-pays was about the same for women es for men. Only in 
British Columbia and Quebec were the percentages for women higher than for men. 
In this connection, it should be kept in mind that girls helping in the femily 
kitchen ere not classed as "no pays" whereas boys working in the fields come within 
that category. 


Changes in the Proportion of Workers in Various Occupations 


Just as the changing proportion of men classed as own account in urban 
areas forms a crude index of national prosperity, so changes in the numbers 


BSS 


employed in basic occupations snd industries give some indication of the trend in 
trade and change in emphasis among the occupation groups whether to meet war or 
peace demands. 


A comparison of the males gainfully employed in 1931 and 1941 shows an in- 
crease of about 100,000 in gainful occupations exclusive of those in the armed 
forces. 


Table 7 shows the number of males 14 years of age and over classified 
according to occupational group for Canada, 1941, and the percentage distribution 
for the groups from 1901 to 1941. 


While the number of males doing agricultural work increased during the 
forty-year period, the proportion dropped from where it formed more than half of 
the total gainfully occupied to constitute less than one-third in 1941. From 1989 
to 1944 the number of males in agriculture dropped 200,000, the greater part having 
left before the 1941 Census. Despite the drop, it was still the largest single 
group. 


The proportion in manufecture, which is the second largest group, in- 
creased slightly more than 3 p.c.' from 1901 to’: 1941. The increase in manufacture 
during the war period was considerably higner, but time will tell whether or not 
the change was permanent. Almost one out of six employees was employed in manu- 
facturing at that time. 


The third largest group in.1941 was in personal and professional service, 
both branches having increased about equally during the period. Transportation, 
-trade and finance increased about equally in relative importance. Most of the other 
groups did not change radically in relative numbers. As a matter of fact the table 
chiefly indicates that Canada was expanding industrially during the period. In- 
creased efficiency in agriculture freed many men for the service occupations while 
improvements and expansion in manufacturing made positions for more clerks, book- 
keepers and accountants and increased the demand for workers in trade and communi- 
cation. 


Table 7 e2lso presents a similar picture for gainfully occupied females. 
The service group which employed slightly more than half of the female workers in 
1941 had employed 57 p.c. in 1901. It is interesting to note that the professional 
sub-group increased in proportion while the personal service group dropped 7.5 p.c. 
Increase in the number of beauty parlour operators did not compensate for loss in 
domestic service. 


The second largest group, manufacturing, lost relatively even more. This 
was probably due to a large number of small establishments such as millinery and 
dressmaking shops passing from the scene.’ The greatest gain was registered in the 
clerical group which jumped from 5.3 p.c. to 18.5 p.c. Noticeable gains were also 
shown in trade, finance and transportation while the loss in agriculture and labour 
was Significant. 


The trend for several of these may be observed from Figure 1} in which was 
plotted the numbers in these groups from 1901 to 1941. That for males shows the 
war-time drop in the numbers employed in agriculture; the rapid war-time increase 
in manufacture; the steady increase in professional service but more erratic advance 
in personal service, trade and transportation. The number in logging fluctuated 
considerably while the number of labourers seemed to be determined largely by those 
not absorbed by other groups. 
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Table 7. Per cent of the Gainfully Occupied, 10 Years of Age and Over, Classified 
According to Sex and Occupation Groups for Canada 
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1941 1941 1931 igek a2 slat 1901 
rn ae Sakae No. p-C. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Aericul tures a cas clei s stein) 5,2 1,064,847 et 54.0 58.2 58.9 45.8 
Fishing, trapping Res ores 5 5) 5126 1p be veo Ae) MBs ses: i8 
HOS OLE elie sree sie cin note vie. ele ts 80,248 £4 1.4 1.4 1.8 Lo 
Mining, quarrying ......+-- 71,861 aot ders: aan Lae ee 
Manuracturang p01 < scG wcles ss 561,000 ans 7 1g.t Ts ted 14.3 
CONS URUCEL ON yee cl ctnay serene orate pi Lay NS 6.35 Gan Gea 6.4 5.8 
Transportation  .csscsscecs 294 ,800 8.8 8.3 Geg 6.5 5.5 
Trade and Finance | ........ 296 ,599 8.8 ehsde ga Sree oes 
Servicers... eae tal ehaks sities aye sss 508 ,550 vee 8.5 se 5.9 6.5 
Prolessiongl: 7 ives seiner 120,782 5.6 5.9 ot rs We 220 
Persona seat ecuistats ss ols rese 144,726 4.3 4.3 4.38 pS, ayy 
GLEDUCale iss waren sos e he sie) 159,779 4.7 4.3 4.8 red: 5.0 
BabOurers sisae. 4 sleet lee «cue 251,389 fies 13.0 11.4 15.4 8.2 
Notnetatedin Ss. 20 cme o0s 9,695 0.3 0.0 Oi ~ QoL 
Females 
Were CULDUrG)| teenie gusdecnie 18,969 vane) 5.6 5.7 4.4 5.8 
Fishing, trapping ........ 524 0.0 O21 0.0 O.1 0.0 
TORS 2UG ca vlie ore scalcvatele aie Gincle ys © 3 0.0 0.0 0.0 - 0.0 
Mining, quarrying ........ 20 0.0 0.0 O70 ~ 0.0 
ManuLacGuri ng | iis cee wc eteate «ince 148 , 180 17.8 Loen 18.3 26.5 e036 
CONS DDUCTP ONG 00 ss) aie aie. oe ors 777 eee 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Trans porbactlOn (vies, wes e+e 16,845 e.0 eed | 5.0 its 0.5 
Tragdevand  FINANGe —  jslelcew 6 ot - 74,018 8.9 8.5 oon tao 5.5 
SETGil CEs eats ts ric) slot ates aleleie in: ste ate 416 , 906 50.1 oe.l 46.5 50.4 57.0 
PrOLeS@L ONS) | Ueleisiesie.s ens 127 ,084 15.35 1 fie) Tao 12:5 14.6 
PETZONE 1. ich ate ie eieiia es 283,651 54.7 54.4 Rhee 57.6 42.2 
CLSTUC a mie. sc tetuttn etete ere sterste 154,272 LG SO eT co 18.5 goo 5.5 
PADOUY SIS <icleis siete eye eye mele! 804 Del 0.2 race One 0.5 
NOUPEL Stee a! ihe sie wicker ss ew mele 1,718 Ora 0.0 0.4 - 0.0 
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X Data for 1941 is for 14 years of age and over. It does not include those on 
Active Service. 
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Figure 11 shows the distribution of women employees during the same period. 
It indicated a rise for all groups shown except labourers, although the rise in 
agriculture is but small. Personal service employs more than any other group. Here 
the rise from 192i to 1941 reflects the increase in the number of shops providing 
personal services such as permanent waving for women. Clerical workers increased 
steadily in number taroughout the period. 


The number in manufacturing, trade and finance, and professional service 
shows a considerable increase although that in manufacturing was by no means steady. 
The number in transportation increased some. 


It would not be wise to assume that occupations which nave been absorbing 
increasing numbers of workers are those in which there is a strong present demand © 
while those absorbing decreasing numbers have little opportunity for employment. 
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_ Agricultural employment in 1941 appeared to be in a decline but the drop was in 
part due to farm boys having enlisted and in part to the attraction of other jobs 
with higher wages and shorter hours. Actually it would be a comparatively easy 
matter for anyone interested in agriculture in 1945 to obtain employment. 


An awareness of the facts of expanding and contracting occupations, while 
not necessarily reflecting current demand, does provide some basis on which a 
worker may be aided in selecting a field in which demand exceeds occupants and in 
which he would be redsonably sure of employment and advancement. 


But a prospective worker must exercise considerable caution as apparent 
| demand for such openings as office help may be such that a large proportion of the 
/. population may qualify whereas the worker may possess certain specific abilities 
which are rarely found and which could be developed through training to enable him 
to qualify for a limited number of openings suited to only a few applicants. 


fedora cat one from gross occupetional trends are frequently misleading 
unless supplemented by a fairly exact knowledge of current conditions. 


2. INCOME OF THE WORKING FORCE 


Total Canadian income was plotted in the previous chapter to give some 

| idea of the growth of the Canadian economy. It was concluded that the per capita 
income for tne country had increased during the twentieth century and this increase 
could be attributed to such factors as settlement, expansion, technological im- 
provement, better transportation and increased trade. This should be reflected 

in a higher level of living for the Canadian people although there would be fluc- 
‘tuations from year to year as the ready wealth of the country increased or decreased. 


Per capita income may also be compiled to furnish some idea of what wages 
an average worker may expect in various areas of’ the country and from various occu- 
pations. Per capita income is not wages received but considerably less as per 
capita income does not tell the whole story. The wages for a man who is father of 
| five children must be divided by seven to yield per capita income for the family. 
|’ Similsrly, the cost of living varies considerably from place to place. Rent, 
| _ staple food articles, etc. vary from province to province, city to village, while 

transportation which is a necessity for certain farm and city workers is but a 
k luxury for others in towns and cities. Similarly, farm cost of living, on the 
| average, differs from city living costs where the farmer expends time and energy 
but requires little cash outlay to provide all, or part, of his milk, butter, eggs, 
meat, vegetables and some fruits. Outlay for shelter is considerably higher for 
Peban dwellers as is expenditure for fuel and light on the average. 


There are few families in an average position in all respects. It is 
because of this that census data once compiled is broken down for provinces, rural 
and urban, occupations, etc. Provincial figures are one step closer to tae indivi- 

dual than Dominion figures and are useful for purposes of comparison. 
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The estimates in Table 8 are intended to present a comparative picture of 
eash income distribution across Canada. These are somewhst better than the 
national totals where a picture of business opportunities for any area is desired. 

-" National totals represent average conditions of a great country, composed of a 
“number of widely different economic areas. Due to widely divergent climatic 
conditions, natural resources, etc., various sections of Canada have progressed 

along distinctly different economic lines. Long-term industrial and economic 
structures within a given area is largely influenced by that area's goihe eel 


oe 


position with respect to shipping, marketing, etc., and affected by the volume of 
accumulated capital available which is generally greater in the older more thickly- 
settled communities than in the pioneering areas. Because these factors may cause 
noticeable fluctuations from year to year, figures have been presented for the 
inter-war period rather than for a single year. The estimates used here were based 
mainly on census returns. The results indicate that roughly 65 per cent of the 
total income payments in the Dominion were received by residents of Ontario and 
Quebec. The Maritime Provinces together received 7.2 p.c. and each of the Rastern 
Provinces from 6.9 p.c. to 8.5 p.c. 


Teble 8. Average Annual Ageregate Income Payments in Thousand Dollars and 
Per Cent by Provinces for the Period 1919-1957 


‘ Average | 
Annual Per Cent Per Capita 
Income 
Prince Edward Island a, ot 6.eiaib eG Rhuerele ss 22,721 0.57 256 
Nova Scotia  ......c-.cceeee ce ssceene 155 ,627 5.85 295 
New Brunswick AW elnnwiel epnys lo bieierad ale enh sc 113,410 2.838 280 
Quebec ww ww we wwe Cees ccs a ee cateatsis © 939,458 25.48 347 
Ontario ~..:-... Bie de alata throleeeretaia lepnte siee d,ol(d,000 39.44 481 
Manitoba ..scsccccenes ate s/a"s es ievatetate tate 276,640 G,92on 421 
Saskatchewan Ot ee ee 294,985 7.357 353 
Alberta uch. as veal « BAAR Cee ee 281,061 7.05 430 
British Columbia ...... eibiarnse aes aia) eile 341,407 8.53 408 
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Earnings of the Working Force 


At the 1941-Census each wage-earner and salaried employee was asked to 
state his total earnings for the twelve months previous to the day of the census. 
He was to include the money received as salary, wages and commission or piece-rate 
payment. He was not to deduct any amounts paid out or witheld for pension schemes, 
insurance, National Defence Tax or War Savings Certificates. But he was not to 
include any amounts received from pensions, investments, workmen's compensation, 
relief or other such monies. 


It must be kept in mind that only wage-earners were considered. Further 
a small proportion, 3 p.c. or less, failed to report earnings and those on Active 
Service were not included. Table 9 is based on a 10 p.c. sampling hand count and 
should be reasonably accurate for the total and areas given. 


This statement gives a percentage distribution for the male and female 
wage-earning population according to yearly earnings for the last census year. 
Earnings of the males aré comparatively higher than tnose of the females, both for 
Canada and the regions tabulated. This can be more readily observed from tne 
following median (average) salaries computed from the same table. For males the 
median salaries were; Canada $890, Maritime Provinces $620, Quebec $840, Ontario 
$1,077, Prairie Provinces $772, and British Columbia $966. For females the 
median (average) salaries were; Canada $455, Maritime Provinces $351, Quebec 
$407, Ontario $540, Prairie Provirices $428, and British Columbia $495. 


One quarter of the males received an income of $1,250 or more, and 
another quarter received $424 or less. In other words, 642,000 wage-earners in 
Canada received less than $500 during the. year preceding the census date - which © 
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is less than $9.00 a week (640,000 received less than $450 a year in 1950-51). 
Separate census tables for heads of families and those who were not heads of fami- 
lies indicated tnat on the average the heads fared better than the others. Whereas 
40.4 p.c. of the heads of families received an amount equal to $1,000 or more only 
10.8 p.c. of the non~heads received tne same. Of course, the heads are older on 
the average but $785, which was received by tne averuge wage-earner, is none too 
much to bring up a family, even considering that the head is not the only contri- 
butor in a certain percentage of cases. 


Table 9. Percentage of Male and Female Wage-earners Distributed According 
to Income for Canada and Selected Areas, 1941 


CANADA Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces Columbia 
joe pie. Paes pC Dec. p.c. 
Male 
0 ~ 499 Sako 42.2 maak Be, 24.0 OT «4 Rare 
500 -- 749 15.4 Lé.3 14.9 eee a Tet 15..0 
$ 750 - 999 L2:7 Myers 14.4 12.4 IO.S 13,3 
1,000 ~ 1,249 EES Bae 15ef 16.6 doce 16.9 
#3200 =, 1,499 8.2 4.8 fies. 9.7 ioe 8.9 
1,500 - 1,999 1129 (at 1G.1 14.2 WA Sp 14.2 
2,000 - 2,499 4.6 oan 5.9 5.6 4.4 4.9 
2,500 — 2,999 26 0.8 no 2.0 Les 1.4 
3,000 + ES Lea Reo 5.0 PAA PeA® 
Female 
O - 499 Teo 70.4 61.4 45.8 53'.6 SOn 
500 ~ 749 geek EieG el.6 rhe pd BA 19.7 
750 - 999 te.o 6.9 S28 15.5 Rae oct bil 
1,000 —- 1,249 5.8 Del 4.6 7.4 4.6 Lak 
1,250 ~- 1,499 1.9 is 1.4 aed s 1.4 rae § 
1,500 ~- 1,999 1.8 0.6 Lee R-4 ew ee 
2,000 - 2,499 G.4 0.2 Oui 0.7 Oo ORS 
2,500 ~ 2,999 0.1 = mn ieee - Ose 
3,000 + - = - Ose ats 


The above table shows the percentage of male and female wage-earners 
receiving from less than $500 to more than $3,000 a year by $500 income divisions. 
This information is given for Canada, the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. A comparison may be made here with degree of in- 
dustrialization in the area. 


; The marked similarity of gradation of classes is the most striking feature 
but particularly among the women. Nevertheless, there is considerable difference 
as from province to province easily noticed from a comparison of Ontario or British 

Columbia with the Maritimes. 
Earnings by Occupation Groups for Canada 
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'Barnings vary not only from place to place but also from occupation to 
occupation and even within each occupation. No attempt is made here at the latter 
refinement but the average earnings for male and female wage-earners, 10 years of 
age and over (14 and over, 1941) are given in Table 10 for 1921, 1931 and 1941. 
"Weeks employed" are also given for the same occupation groups. From these a fair 
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idea of weekly wage may be obtained by division. By including the years 1921, 1951 
and 1941 some idea of trend in the various occupation groups may be perceived. Data 
for "all occupations" indicates general movement. However, these are but three 
years out of 30 and may reflect a number of factors for each group so should not be © 
considered out of their context. 


Table 10. Maie Wage-earners, 10 Years of Age and Over, by Occupation Groups, 
Showing Average Annual Farnings and Average Weeks Employed, 1921, 1931, 1941. 


Average kKarnings 
in Dollars 


LOC LILO See Loa: 1921 1931 1941 


Biverice Weeks kmployed 


All occupations eiaVevieiwte ra s¥otsi chaste 1,057 S27 995. 46.45 41.07 41.81 
AGTACULGUY Cus. feta lc aleiereis oe laiers ie 547 526 S00 48.09 48.52 85.46 
Fishing, hunting and iene Wie 5057 457 409. 44.81 40.57 27.50 
TORE INE -<. ctcmiscsd sc weisie as miavelei 770 455 487 44.11 55.6614) Slice 
Mining, quarrying SPN cheteratoie dete 1,109 817 1,149 44.86 64.82 40.76 
Manplecvoringyy wir as als + scree care ie Li L7G, 3ESO6G aan e042 5595 41.70 2.61 
Building and construction .... 1,068 881 897 43.28 66.44 86.70 
Transportation and communication Lje(G "Leite ly Ofar s47 cer 44.40 42.20 
TY SCS TY clk eck eee tarecehnals oo ieretna are 1,540 “DyAlo, elyorG. 490 .c0r 47 .% 46.35 
Finance insurances «oa ssc ctsle s 2,204 2,449 2,335 50.58 49 .15-°. 949.55 
SOT1 CO) Gite wis a dials alate atalece orale sleterass 1,249 1,404 1,284 49.01 47.16 45.60 

PYOPeSS1 Orig TR) cts at tes crenata e L667. “Peo7 Gale ope a 979 49.01 47.98 

POT BONGL CS iwMisletevete ciate eect giateiyls 814 "789 75 47 .84 44.79 42.44 
OLOTT CELPT U sic's stolen loceinislelcis 6 o cteteres 149 oi OS eon ooo 48.01 46.66 


Labourers and unskilled workers. 769 480 602 ea al 52.69 64.40 


Earnings by ages 


Some idea of relative earnings by age may be had from the summary table 
included (Table 22). On the average the peak of earning power for wage—earning 
males is found in the group ege 45-54 although the group ege 55-59 earned almost 
as much. Next came the groups 25-44, 60-64 and 25-4. The remaining groups were 
considerably lower but particularly those below age 20. Average weekly earnings 
corresponded rather closely with average annual earnings. Number of weeks employed 
per year increased from 20.5 for age 14 to 39.0 for age 24 and decreesed from 41.5 
for age 55 to 56.5 for age 69 but remained fairly constant for the intervening ages, 
25 to 4, at 43 to 44 weeks per year. | 


Figures for female wage-earners showed the same trend for weekly and 
annuel earnings although there was even a greater difference between the young and 
the experienced workers. To judge by "weeks employed”, fewer women are out of work, 
on the average, than men. This is perhaps accounted for by the fact that fewer 
women are employed in the less stable occupations such as labourers and more in the 
more stable enterprises which require clerks, stenographers end such. 
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Table 11. Wage-earners, Average Earnings, Weeks Employed and Average Farnings 
Per Week, for Male and Female Workers, Canada, 1941 


ee ie ee ee ee Be eee ee eee ee eee 


Number of Average Weeks Average 
Age Ut Farnings Employed Farnings 
earners per week 
er area 3 MG Le. oe rea a ORT. SUT 
All ages - Male ..... ° 2,078,734 993 41.31 24.04 
Female .... CIO Viel 490 18.80 12.05 
14 years - Maleweras eo. he san 20.54 5.88 
Female... eos 74 18.80 5.92 
15 years - ME LOme coe). s« 8,783 155 E2209 6.83 
Femele ote 5,164 99 21.34 4.63 
16-17 years - Male ..... 61,838 rag 21.90 9.70 
Female tate 44,148 188 ef .1g mod: 
18-19 years - Male ..... 96,292 410 63.51 Ie.eo 
Female ... 84,499 289 $4.11 8.48 
20-24 years — Male sae ar 244,329 632 58.82 16.28 
Female ... 197,149 419 40.93 10.25 
25-34 years - Male ..... 655 ,00L 966 45.54 2.28 
Female  ... 192,416 579 44.07 L215 
35-44 years - Male ..... 442,508 1,179 43.66 26.98 
Female... 85,812 697 44.75 16.99 
45-54 years - Male ..... 563,456 1,265 43.04 pars 2 21) 
iz Female  ... 48 ,828 701 44.12 15.89 
| 55-59 years - Male ..... 140,936 1,203 41.47 28.98 
| Female ... 14,870 625 43.00 » 14.54 
60-64 years - Male ajeherers 95,455 1,106 40.00 27.64 
Female wae 9,564 525 42.18 12.44 
| 65-69 years - Male ..... 48 ,299 885 46:59 24.18 
Female es 5,051 "S91 41.33 9.47 
MOprervyearoae Male. 4... 19,365 886 37 .82 23.41 


Female 568 e072 82 42.52 8.98 
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%. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employment, industriel activity and the general price level in our Cana- 
dian economy have been characterized by instability exhibited in periodic booms 
followed by crisis, recessions and depressions. Before the time of the first world 
war, these fluctuations possessed « certain degree of regularity forming what were 
commonly recognized as business cycles. A careful scrutiny of these indicated many 
common features in the recurring sequence of: depressions, recovery, prosperity, 
decline; depression, recovery, prosperity, decline, etc. The usual period was 
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about four years aod, as a rule, the unemployment did not last for more than six 
months although it might extend for one or two years. Consequently, depression un- 
employment received comparatively little attention before the post-war depression of 
1921. It was a matter of "holding on" until conditions righted themselves or "saving 
up for a rainy day". 


Since 1914 the cycles have not appeared with the same regulerity. Instead 
such fluctuations as have appeared have been of irregular duration and apparently 
more easily expleinable in terms of world conditions or cataclysmic events. Explana- 
tions by economists have dwelt on the impact of the worle war, international monetary 
and exchange conditions, investment policy, etc. in their attempts to account for 
the changes. The magnitude and length of the Great Depression of the thirties ex- 
celled anything expected or predicted. The stock market panic was the first dramatic 
indication of a decline, the seriousness of which was hardly realized as it grew 
steadily worse during 1930 and 1931. The expected up-turn did not appear nor was 
any satisfactory explanation forthcoming. The bottom was reached in 1932-45 to 
judge by the position of the national income of Canada and recovery from then until 
the outbreak of the war was gradual and unsteady. 


Employment during the Great Depression followed a course similer to that 
of general business activity when seasonal fluctuations are neglected. When they 
are considered, the index is subject to many more ups and downs. These seasonal 
fluctuations are observable irrespective of whether employment is high or low al- 
though they may chenge in degree. They are in part due to the seasonal nature of 
such work as logging, fur-trapping, farm labour and in part to the seasonal demand 
for workers for such manufactured goods as Christmas specialties, canned fruit and 
vegetables, retooling of machinery for new automobile models, transportetion, etc. 
The high point for employment usually comes in the fall around October. while the 
low point is found in the early spring. This yearly cycle appears regularly although 
it is considerably modified occasionally at the beginning or end of a depression 
or boom. 


The seasonal nature of our basic industries inevitably causes a certain 
percentage of unemployment for certain seasons of the year. Carpenters expect to 
be unemployed in their occupation during some or ell of the winter months. Farm 
labourers realize that e large number from their ranks will be hired from spring 
to fall, or merely for seasonal work. Such periods of unemployment are considered 
as a part of such occupations and while they cause some inconvenience to many, the 
effects are not so serious as when e depression sets in and the workmen is unemployed 
for months longer than anticipated. Short periods of unemployment well spaced are 
by no means as serious as long periods of equal length. Short lay-offs are expected 
at intervals in some occupations but after a year without work something has happened 
to the worker. * He is out of touch with the occupation and no longer feels that 
he belongs. His wardrobe is probably depleted and in every way he is "down at the 
heel". His morale has been affected. As a corollary the longer a man is without 
work the harder it is for him to get back to work again. Before entering an industry 
a youth should carefully consider such possibilities. 


Each industry contains marginal units and men who work in these are far more 
likely to be laid off than those working for companies more firmly established. 
These marginal producing firms are able to sell their products when there is a 
strong demand but must curtail production when the demand falls off. 


X For ea good discussion of this, based on data from 1951 Census see: Census of 
Canada, 1931, Volume XI11, Monographs - Unemployment, Ottawa, King's Printer, 
1942. 
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Another consideration is the ease with which a worker may normally be able 
to find work when he is let out from his usual cccupetion. If, for example, he is 
a truck driver he may apply to most industries or trades for there are few who do 
not require the services of truck drivers of one kind or another. While it is true 
that some of these must be salesmen as well, others must be able to do heavy work, 
still others must be diplomatic, etc., in general there are many possible openings. 
However, qualifications are not high and there is likely to be considerable com- 
petition from others who can elso qualify. In such an occupation the degree of 
specialization is not great. 


In certain other occupations the degree of specialization is considerable. 
Years may have been spent in acquiring proficiency and developing the unique skills 
demanded which may have little counterpart in other jobs. Such a specialist out of 
work will find few avenues for his talents and may have to revert to the less highly 
skilled or unskilled occupations. Whether or not he will succeed in these depends 
on a number of fectors other than his abilities in his specialized occupation. 


This is most likely to happen where jobs are highly specielized. In the 
trede and commercial occupations there is considerable similarity between such jobs 
as executive, manager, buyer, salesman, floorwalker, etc. in different firms with 
the result that, except in times of severe unemployment, transfer from one job to 
another is but the work of a few short weeks at most. A manager from one firm can 
become adept at managing in another firm as soon as he masters the flow of materials 
and understands the labour situation. A salesman who is successful at selling one 
brand of goods will likely do well selling another products to the same clientele. 
And in many of the positions requiring less background, workers may be trained for 
most jobs in a new firm in a week or two. 


5. THE UNEMPLOYED 


Employment and unemployment have to do with the labour force productively 
employed. It might appear from a casual inspection that a study of one would cover 
the other. Generally this is true, but since the number in the working force is 
constantly changing some attention is best given to each separately. Also "un- 
employment" may be minimized by "underemployment" in which workers are put in for 
short times and paid accordingly. There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to who should be considered as unemployed.. i 


The word "unemployed" has been used at times to refer to (i) enforced 
idleness of workers working for pay; (ii) unemployed members of the whole working 
force; (iii) unemployed members of the whole population of working age. The Cana- 
dian census definition refers to the first of these three and its use here is 
similarly restricted, that is, unemployment will refer specifically to those 
normally employed who are temporarily without werk. It includes only those who 
are not at work because of no job or temporary layoff - those with no job who should 
should be capable of any evailable work, but unable to find suitable employment,. 
who are temporarily without work. 


There are weaknesses in this viewpoint but no more so than in any of the 
others. Actually the working force includes owner-farmers, small filling station 
proprietors, cobblers, etc. of whom it would be practically as impossible to 
obtain any measure of unemployment, as of the women and children who work at times 
without pay, as old people at or beyond the usual age of retirement who may be out 
of a job and for all practical purposes retired. No doubt unemployment thus con- 
sidered fails to measure the full extent of unemployment but it is understandable, 
measurable and reasonably accurate. 
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| This method of measurement results in a constantly changing totel for the 
| working force. Fluctuations are due to! such factors as: (1) entrance of young en- 
| ployees to their first job, (2) elderly, sick or disabied workers retiring from the 
force, (2) women entering the working force for various reasons or leaving to get 
married, (4) workers resigning to start for themselves, or workers closing their 
shops when wages are high to become wage-—earners. 


Emigration end immigration may influence the number of workers considerably. 
Where there is no barrier to free movement many workers have a tendency to go where 
work is to be found. Such movement from province to province is guite common end it 
is not unusual for workers to move across the border from Canada to the United 
States. Apart from such farm-workers as. begin harvesting in the Northern States and 
end in the Peace River country, there are those who live in Canada and work in the 
United States or vice-versa. Canadians in large numbers flock South when jobs are 
plentiful but return in equally large numbers during periods of depression. While 
their return may ease employment conditions in the United States, it increases the 
lebour force and unemployment in Canada. | 


This mobility of the working force on the averege varies with age and family 
ties. Considering all factors, it is greatest at about age <0-55. After that the 
proportion of married men with femilies increases. There is also a tendency to feel 
disillusioned and the adventurous spirit of youth is often lacking. Before the age 
of 20, many youths lack social and job experience and have not yet severed their 
home ties.. 


Entrance of larger numbers of married women into the wage-earning group 
swell the ranks of the employed when they enter, although they cannot be counted as 
unemployed before they begin work or if they are let out but have housekeeping 
duties. 


Every country has what may be termed casual labour. Many of these workers 
count on seasonal jobs and expect to be employed for only a part of the year. Quali- 
fications are not high and usually remuneration is insufficient to ensure a fair 
level of living throughout the year. It is sometimes difficult to tell where such 
workers fit into the picture when they are young, old, or not looking for work, 
being willing to wait until the season changes. 


Again, it is difficult at times to draw a line between those in occupations 
with long vacations, such as teachers snd those in seasonal work such as fishers, 
loggers or farm-labourers. The first are considered employed for the full year 
while the latter are often hired for seven to nine months. 


These are some of the difficulties to be considered in estimating employ-— 
ment. 


Of the 2,022,260 male wage-earners at the time of the 1951 Census, 422,078 
or 20.87 p.c. were absent from work when the enumerators. made their visit. Of this 
totel 161,631 or 38.28 p.c. were classed as unskilled although the unskilled group 
formed 20.88 p.c. of the totel. While the unskilled may be grouped as a class, they 
are really formed of two classes of workers, those who ere attached to an industry 
and those who ere not. In the first group are such as the farm labourers, loggers 
and miners who, in reality, have some specialized skill although they do heavy and 
‘manual labour. Many of the other groups are more indiscriminate and include among 
their number transients who ride the freights and only accept "odd jobs" and 
casual workers who reside in some town, village or city and work at whatever jobs 
are available. Some of these ere rather close to the "unemployeble group" or 
marginal workers who are only employed during rare periods of labour shortage. 
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There were 165,172 in the group who were unattached to any industry of whom 
more than half (54.54 p.c.) were idle. The other group, some 275,000 in number, had 
some definite industrial attachment. While the industry may not have recognized | 
them as belonging in some cases, they felt that they were a part of it. This group 
had fared better as only £7.27 p.c. of their number were-.idle at the time of the 
census. This is nearer to the £0.87 p.c. given for idle in all occupations. 


Unemployed workers are to be found attached to alli industries but the 
majority are unskilled labour and unattached to any industry. About two-thirds of 
those not at work on the census date followed the unskilled trades or were engaged 
in building and construction. The other third for the most part are not such a 
problem, .as the majority are semi-skilled or skilled workers. Nonetheless during 
periods of high unemployment many highly skilled men find themselves unemployed with 
no openings available in their chosen field. Under the circumstances, they must 
change occupation and the simplest thing seems to be to compete in the unskilied 
work field. While some of them do manage to get work in this way, they have added 
to the number of unskilled workers and worsened conditions for that group encour- 
aging a possible consequent reduction of wages. Such an expedient is less harmful 
to the labour situation when a business folds up because it cannot meet competition 
or when a demand no longer exists for its products than during a major depression. 
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During the last years of the war, a great deal was heard of "maintaining 
full employment", keeping everyone employed and other similar expressions indicat— 
ing that organized planning was being considered to prevent the recurrence of mejor — 
unemployment. 


Unemployment cannot be properly appreciated without knowing something about 
the forces operating within the occupational and industrial organization. Growth 
and position of industries in the nation’s economy depend to a great extent on supply 
and demand. In turn supply and demand must consider availability, quantity, pro- 
duction, limitations, trade restrictions, union agreements, etc. while demand takes 
into account questions of necessity, luxury, steadiness, universality, seasonal 
fluctuations, markets, whether home of foreign, ete. 


In the course of time certain industries have been enabled to create a 
steady demand which remains fairly constant despite fluctuations of the national 4 
economy. Not all units of such industries are equally sound; some are likely to be. 
marginal, some represent attempts to make an entrance into an establisned channel, 
while others have become obsolete and are being eclipsed by more enterprising firms. 
On the whole, the well-organized stable industries have little unemployment. On the 
other hand, when unemployment does occur oi is more likely to be of longer duration 
and hence more serious. 


Some industries meet a seasonal demand. It appears impossible at present 
to organize a number of these for steady employment. One expedient is to make pro- 
vision for the transfer of workers to some other industry during the slack season. 
The difficulty is in arranging such transfer when the work of the two overlaps. 
Another expedient is for the industry to expand within itself through producing 
other lines which may be turned out in the otherwise slack season. A third method 
which has met with some success has been to spread the seasonal work over the year 
by taking orders ahead of time and allowing discounts for such. This appears 
feasible for such articles as those required for the Christmas trade which may be 
manufactured at any time and held, but does not apply to perishable goods. 
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Other Considerations Related to Unemployment 


“There is a tendency for industries to-become more highly mechanized but 
to have the machines so simplified in operation that relatively inexperienced oper- 
ators may use them. Such industries can employ unskilled labourers and teach them 
all they are required to know in a week or iess. In considering 2,216 occupations 
in 18 industries in the United States, Bell* found 8.5 p.c. of employees required 
no training, 59.0 p.c. one week or less, 11.3 p.c. from one week to one month and 
only 21.5 p.c. requiring more preparation. 


This would not have been true some years ago but reflects advance in job 
techniques and organization during recent years. It minimized need for training 
for unskilled and semi-skilled occupations. It also facilitates in the readjustment 
if those who are let out so that they may qualify for other positions. However, it 
must not be forgotten that a small percentage of jobs still require a fairly long 
apprenticeship, the requisition of specific skills and a fair amount of formal 
education. ; 


Necessary instructions on the job in most cases are given either by the 
foreman or experienced fellow-workers. Less than 5 p.c. begin as apprentices. It 
is difficult to estimate the number who have received valuable basic training from 
industrial and trade schools. Probably such training helped graduates to obtain 
and hold their jobs. None the less, a substantial proportion of industries are now 
providing much of the necessary training required for the establishment. This has 
been particularly true since 1939. 


The majority of dismissals are not due to inefficiency. Numerous studies 
‘would place the number dismissed due to such causes as: incompetence, slowness, 
spoilage of materials and physically unadapted at from 15 to 25 p.c. Causes of 
most other dismissals are given as personal defects, lack of job wisdom, or emo- 
tional immaturity. Included are such things as: Insubordination, laziness, 
trouble making, drinking, etc. These are hidden in the census data, which however, 
may provide numerical data as background for interpretation. 


Unemployment and Vocational Choice 


In attempting to assess the likelihood of unemployment in any occupation 
a worker might do well to consider the following: © 
Is there a seasonal demand for the product or products manufactured and 
is this coupled with rush seasons in production followed by slack periods? 


Is the product one which meets a basic need which is not too greatly in- 
fluenced by periods of prosperity and depression? 


Is the product sold largely in external markets? 
Am I considering entering a marginal unit or is the firm well established? 


Will the skills which I acquire enable me to fit into other occupations 
and do they make me so valuable that I shall not need to fear competition 
from younger competitors with less experience? 

Is this type of work found in many industries or is it unique to one or a 
few? 

Is it a "blind-alley" job; can I grow in it, and will I be satisfied with 
it in ten years? 
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X Bell, H.M. Matching Youth and Jobs, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., .p. 58. 
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Although the discussion of unemployment in this section has been general, 
employment itself is a specific issue for the individual concerned. It is basic 
to a political policy for the country at large, an important consideration in busi- 
ness, and one of the most important factors for each individual in fashioning his 
pattern of life. — 


4. MOBILITY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE WORKING FORCE 


Some idea of the movement of workers from one occupational group to an- 
other may be obtained from the 1941 Census returns in which gainfully employed were 
asked to state their occupation at the time of the preceding Canadian Census, 1931. 


This information, together with figures on the mobility of the population, 
shows a tendency on the part of the majority of Canadians to remain relatively 
fixed in their abode and occupation. Some two-thirds of them are likely to spend 
their life as residents of a relatively small locality. Nevertheless, there are 
times when the working population appears to be on the move, ages at which workers 
shift from job to job, and certain footloose individuals who are constantly looking 
for greener pastures. During times of war, youths enter the armed forces and | 
travel considerably. During the second world war with supplies and equipment as 
important as men, there was a migration of workers to central points. Emphasis on 
production had changed and the economic demand in manufacturing and ship-building 
attracted workers from the farm and town but particularly from the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. Had there been no price ceiling imposed or freezing of wages and men on the 
joh, particularly in farming, the exodus might have reached startling proportions. 
The full extent of this would not have been reflected in the 1941 Census but some 
idea of it may be obtained from changed addresses noted in the distribution of 
ration books. 


Two questions were asked on the 1941 Census aimed at discovering the ex- 
tent of internal migration of the Canadian people from 1951 to 1941. Each was 
asked to state the number of years he had been resident in the province where he 
now resided and the number of years of continuous residence in the province where 
he had previously made his residence. While such data as collected were subject 
to error in that people forget, and in that persons who moved more than once were 
only credited with one move, nevertheless the data shed light on the amount of 
movement and the people moving and may be associated with movement due to the de- 
pression of the thirties and that due to readjustment during tne first war years. 
Table 12 gives some idea of length of time in the province of present residence 
for rural and urban male and female residents of Canada. Table 15 gives the last 
permanent residence for the emigrant or in-migrant population of Canada, male and 
female, rural and urban. 


Table 12. Per Cent of Population by Years of Residence in Province for Canada, 
rikeeet ens Rural and Urban _ 
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The following points seemed to be well substantiated. More male than fe- 
male migrants entered rural areas while more female than male migrants changed from 
rural to urban areas. At ages 20-24 more females than males by 50 p.c. entered 
urban areas. At ages’45-04 there were 40 p.c. more males than females entering 
rural areas. Similarly there was a tendency for small families to migrate towards 
urban areas while large families moved to rural areas. This movement occurred more 
often while the children were still young. Families with children in their teens 
appeared to be more firmly entrenched. : 


There was considerable variation from province to province. Quebec's popu- 
lation was the most stable with a movement of only 2.65 p.c. while British Columbia, 
younger an@ more fully urbanized, showed 16.87 p.c. moving. The greatest exodus was © 
from Saskatchewan where the population shrank perceptibly during the decade. The 
extent may be observed in Table 14 and compared with the data from the ration book 
count which is found in the same tabular statement. 


Table 14. Internal Migration of the Canadian. People Showing Gains and Losses 
for the Province from 1931 to 19414 and Estimated Net Civilian In- 
migration from 1941 to 1944. 


Total Total iE Estimated 
in-migrants out-migrants bade ea gs Population 
4s ss ’ 

1931-1941 1931-1941 1941 — 1944 1944 
CANADA (9 provinces) ..-.e«-. = - - 7,000 . 11,927,000 
Prince Edward Island ..... ° 5,074 5,746 ~ 7 5000 91,000 
MOVER OCO DLS. cl sis aes wien ce ities 27 646 19,798 + 8,000 610,000 
New Brunswick) (0. suis sie ey 16,551 COs Geo i = 19,000 460,000 
WUE CEE trout ateners Cm ac nietate che tone 88 , 569 89,955 _ 11,000 5 492,000 
ON UEILO NORGE ccgtoiee ls Grohe lehece el clere 200 , 993 123,509 a 58 , 000 5,954,000 
M2na Oba iis. cats ns eine cies ele AT srl 96 ,049 ~ 25 ,000 780,000 
Saskatchewan?) ~ sss ees «40 oe 50,659 188,204 - 86 ,000 844 ,000 
ADEN Me) css cn setterace o's Wes 53,954 95,775 - 15,000 816,000 
Bratcen.columbiae? © Seeley 158,008 55,510 + 90,000 930,000 


1 pata from Census 1941. 


© Data from Ration Book count. 


The ration book count made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has certain 
inherent weaknesses in so far as giving a complete picture of internal wartime mi- 
gration. In the first place there are a few sections of the country where goods are 
not rationed. Second, members of the armed forces did not use ration books except 
when on leave and are omitted from the tabulations. Third, it was possible for 
people to obtain ration books where they were visiting at the time the books were 
issued. This was not necessarily their legal residence as recognized by the census 
and could introduce specious changes. Fourth, the changes in population here are 
for provincial areas and do not take into consideration such local movements as 
changing from farm to town or town to country which may be important considerations 
for a picture of occupational mobility. 


The estimates of population change for the nine provinces from i941 to 
1944 have a probable error of 0.1 p.c. With them are listed the estimated popu- 
lations of the provinces to give some idea of the proportionate change in the 
provinces during the period. 


ate 


These estimates indicate considerable variation in the extent of migration. 
Nova Scotia gained, probably due to an increase in shipbuilding, shipping and manu- 
facturing. Both Prince tdward Isiand and New Brunswick lost more than they gained. 
Quebec lost a small proportion of her population. Ontario guined 58,000, second 
only to British Columbia. The gain here represented mostly a gain in the larger 
cities where manufacturing was centered although the civil service expanded in 
Ottawa to cope with wartime needs. 


Manitoba dropped £5,000, while Saskatchewan lost 86,000 which was the 
largest amount recorded for any province. They represented about one-tenth of the 
total population and represent a movement from rural to urban dwelling and influx 
| into industry for the most part. Alberta dropped 15,000 and the number would pro- 
| bably have been larger had it not been for the Alaska Highway and Canol Oil Project. 
! The gain in British Columbia of ebout one-tenth the population represents largely 
| an increase in shipbuilding, shipping and manufacture. 


| In this migration are certain trends which are more or less constant and 
the more unusual ones associated with war demands. Some movement results from the 
) trend towards urbanization. From the farms there is a stream of some twenty per 
cent of youth going to the city, often as a matter of necessity rather than choice 
as the farm'is unabie to support them. Giris leave to enter industry or to get 
merried. Boys are more ept to explore the occupation field in search of work which 
appeals to them more strongly or which gives them the social contacts they wish. 
Despite such movements there is a tendency for youth to gravitete towards some 
occupation or field in which they will remain unless compelled by circumstances to 
change. Whether the choice is the best which might have been made has been largely 
a matter of fortuitcus circumstances and is an issue apart from present considera- 
tions. 

Mobility of Members from Occupational Group to Occupational Group 
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Teble 15 gives the percentages of gainfully occupied meles, <5 and over, 
in 1941 who had been in the seme occupational groups in 19é1 and the percentages 
who had entered from the other occupational groups. In other words, it gives the 
percentages who were in the same group for the two census years and the groups from 
which the others came. Table 16 aoes the same for the females gainfully occupied 
in 1921 and 1941. 


During the ten-year period there were some workers transferring from each 
of the groups to practically all occupations. The number who transferred varied 
from an occasional one to several thousand. Table 17 lists those groups which were 
increased from 1,000 - 4,999, 5,000-9,999, 10,000-19,000 and 20,000 and over, 
respectively. 


From the list of occupations to which 1,000 or more males changed several 
trends stood out. A goodly number of service, trade, finance, transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing personnel and clerks became "owners, managers or dealers" 
in retail trade. Several factors contribute to this. The younger people entering 
the trades keep the pace so fast that the older ones move out es they slow down. 

Many older workers are locking for a more sedentary occupation with considerable 
prestige in the community. Others wish to get out of the wage-earning class to be- 
come "their own boss". Still others have conscientiously saved up from the first 
with the intention of managing a shop of their own. 


A second trend was from other groups to that of "labourers". In some cases 
this is but « leteral move such as from labouring in. the mines, at construction, 
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Table 17. Occupations into Which 1,000 or More Men Gainfully Occupied in 1951, Transferred 
from Each of the Main Occupational Groups between 1951 and 1941 


—— ee 


1,000 2,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 


+ 


Agriculture (36,085 transfers or 15.8 p.c. of the 1951 working force) 


Mine labourers Miners and milimen Janitors and sextons 
Blacksmiths, forgemen, etc. Mechanics and repairmen Metal products workers 
Machinists in metal Carpenters Salesmen in stores 
Wood sawyers Truck drivers Labourers 

Stationary engineers Retail merchants, dealers, 

Painters, glaziers, decorators Managers ~ 

Sectionmen and trackmen 

Teamsters and carriage drivers Lumbermen (10,000 ) 


Purchasing agents and buyers 
Guards and caretakers 
Office clerks 


Other Primary~ (36,810 transfers or 27.5 p.c. of the 1931 working force) 


Stationary engineers Farm labourers Farmers and stock raisers 
Carpenters Labourers 
Truck drivers 


Manufacturing (57,556 transfers or 14.6 pec. of 1931 working force) 


Ferm labourers Carpenters Farmers and stock raisers 
Miners and millmen Truck drivers Retail, manager and dealers 
Painters, glaziers, decorators Store salesmen Labourers 

Janitors and sextons Guards and caretakers 


Office clerks 


Construction (29,296 transfers or 18.0 p.c. of 1931 working force) 


Retail owners, managers, dealers 
Janitors and sextons 


Transportation and Communication (45,957 transfers or 24.9 p.c. of 1931 working force) 


Farm labourers Farmers and stock raisers Retail managers, dealers 
Miners and millmen Mechanics and repairmen 

Store salesmen 

Office clerks 


Trade and Finance (33,513 transfers or 19.3 p.c. of the 1931 working force) 


Mechanics and repairmen Farmers and stock raisers 
Manufacturers of metal products Manufactures, owners and managers 
Carpenters Office clerks 

Truck drivers Labourers 


Accountants and auditors 


Service (29,506 transfers or 14.0 p.c. of 1951 working force) 


Farm labourers Farmers and stock raisers 

Store salesmen Retail, owners, managers, dealers 
Office clerks 
Labourers 


Clerical (34,269 transfers or 26.7 p.c. of 1931 working force) 


Manufactures, owners and Retail, owners, managers, dealers 
managers Store salesmen 
Commercial travellers Labourers 


Owners, managers, officials 
in finance 

Insurance agents 

Publie service officials 


Labourers (81,591 transfers or 42.1 p.c. of 1931 working force) 


Manufactures, foremen Miners and millmen Farmers and stock raisers 
Machinists, metal Mechanics and repairmen Farm labourers 
Stationary enginemen Metal products workers Lumbermen 
Wood and paper products Truck drivers 
workers Guards and caretakers 


Sectionmen and trackmen 

Retail, owners, managers, 
dealers 

Store salesmen 

Janitors and sextons 

Office clerks 


i 5 ene es a ee ett 
= Includes: Fishing, hunting, trapping, logging, mining and quarrying. 


Table 18. 


25 - 49 


Agriculture (938 transfers or 14. 


Dressmaking, sewers 
Retsil owners, managers 
Store clerks 
Waitresses 
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50 - 99 


O p.c. of the 1931 working force) 
Clothing and textile products 
Cooks 


100 - 199 


Housekeepers, matrons, 
stewards 

Logging and boarding 
housekeepers 


Manufecturing (3,329 transfers or 8.8 p.c. of the 1931 working force) 


Bookkeepers, cashiers 

Farmers and stock raisers 

Housekeepers, matrons, stewards 

Labourers 

Lodging and boarding 
housekeepers 

Nurses 

Office clerks 

Restaurant owners and managers 

Stenographers 

Transportation (958 transfers or 

Clothing and textile products 

Lodging and boerding 
housekeepers 

Waitresses 

Bookkeepers, cashiers 


Barbers, hairdressers, 
manicurists 

Nuns 

School teachers 

Charworkers, cleaners 

Leumdresses 

Practical nurses 

Waitresses 

Cooks 


Package wrappers, 
labellers 
Sales clerks 


14.7 p.c. of the 1931 working force) 


Domestic servants Salespeople in stores 
Stenographers, typists Office clerks 


Trade and Finance (4,044 transfers or 16.6 p.c. of the 1931 working force) 


Farmers and stock raisers 

Owners and managers, 
manufacturing 

Metal product workers 

School teachers 

Leather products 

Food products 

Wood and paper products 

Charworkers, cleaners 

Accountants, auditors 

Laundresses 


Telephone operators Dressmakers 
Nurses Barbers, hairdressers 
Restaurant keepers Waitresses 
Cooks Stenographers, typists 
Practical burses 
Labourers 
Inspectors and testers of 
chemicals 
Inspectors and graders of 
metals 


Service (1,239 transfers or 6.9 p.c. of the 1941 working force) 


Farmers 

Metal fitters, assemblers 
Milliners 

Tailoresses 

Chemical products 

Office appliance operators 


Clerical (5,692 transfers or 9.2 


Farmers, stock raisers 
Foremen 

Inspectors and gaugers, metal 
Printers 

Tailoresses 

Chemical products 
Canvassers, demonstrators 
Purchasing agents, buyers 
Chemists and metallurgists 
Music teachers 

Social workers 

Public service 

Laundresses 


Labourers (987 transfers or 42.2 
Foremen 

Metal product workers 

Wood and paper workers 

Peckers, wrappers, labellers 
Selespeople in stores 

Waitresses 

Office clerks 


Foremen Farm labourers 

Bakers Metal inspectors, gaugers 
Bookbinders Food products 
Photographers Leather products 

Printers 


Spinners, twisters, weavers 
Rubber products 

Tobacco products 

Wood and peper products, etc. 
Accountants and auditors 


p.c. of the 1931 working force) 


Nuns Food products 
Religious workers Leather products 
Postmistresses Metal products 

Cooks Nurses 

Labourers Barbers, hairdressers 


Practical nurses 
Waitresses 


Restaurant proprietors 
Insurance agents 

Photograpaoers 

Weavers 

Rubber products 

Tobacco products 

Dressmakers, sewers 

Spinners and twisters, textiles 
Wood, paper and other products 
Packers, wrappers, labellers 
Authors, editors, journalists 
Manufactures, owners and managers 


p.c. of the 1941 working force) 


Housekeepers, matrons, 
stewards 


Domestic servants 


Occupations into Which 25 or More Women, Gainfully Occupied in 1931, Transferred 


from Each of the Main Occupational Groups* between 1931 and 1941. 


200 


Domestic servants 


Domestic servants 


Domestic servants (400 )™* 
Housekeepers, stewards, matrons 
Lodging and boarding housekeepers 
Bookkeepers and cashiers 

Office clerks 


Farmers and stockholders 
Dressmakers, sewers 

Clothing and textile products (1,700 ) 
Metal products 

Telephone operators 

Retail, owners and managers 
Canvassers and demonstrators 
Peckers, wrappers, labellers 
Salespeople in stores (1,000 ) 
Bookkeepers and cashiers 
Office clerks (1,000 ) 
Stenographers and typists 
Labourers 


Clothing and textile products 
Telephone operators 

Retail, owners and managers 
Salespeople in stores (900 ) 

School teachers 

Domestic servants (500-) 

Housekeepers, matrons, stewards (500-) 
Lodging and boerding housekeepers 


x Fishing, hunting, trapping, logging, mining and quarrying and construction are omitted as the transferals were under 50 in nunber. 


xX Numbers are inserted where the number transferred are considerably above 200. 


a 58oe 


logging, on the farm, etc. to other labour. Often, however, it means a move into a 
less secure field with more casual employment end at smaller wages. Many entrants 
into this group feel that they have lost something in that they no longer belong to 
an industry. This transfer is often associated with approaching age, or techno- 
logical shifting as demands change and certain industries lose their importance. 
Specialists in certain semi-skilled or skilled lines requiring narrow specialized 
skills often revert to a lower order of skill when let out es there is no longer a — 
demand for their abilities and little opportunity for them to qualify for other 
work. 


A third trend was in the opposite direction. Aggressive men with ability, 
by dint of extra work and planning, prepared themselves for work that was more in 
keeping with their desires and interests. For example, two men classed as lebourers 
in 1931 were grouped under "professors and college principals". Three others as 
"physicians and surgeons". More than 100 labourers in 1931 became "owners, maenegers, 
and dealers - wholesale" by 1941 and 1,683 held similar positions in retail business. 
Some of the labourers in June 1931 were probably "putting themselves through college" 
but this would be. true of only a limited number. 


A fourth trend was observed wherein transfers were made from one group to 
others in which the skills learned in the first were useful in the second. Among 
such were farmers who became truck drivers, carpenters, teamsters, carrigge drivers, 
blacksmiths, etc. Also men in trade and finance transferred to become office 
clerks, accountents and auditors. Similarly clerical workers became public service 
officials, insurance agents, etc. 


The picture of women workers is much the same but the occupation list is 
more limited in scope and numbers employed much smaller. Expansion in the field 
of woman's endeavour accounts for many transfers. 


Members transferred in considerable numbers from ell groups to become domes-— 
tic servants. In some cases, this was effected to obtain easier work,but in many 
others of necessity. "Lodging and boarding housekeepers" accounted for many of those 
who changed jobs: as did "housekeepers, stewards and matrons". 
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Stal o- 
©. YOUTH AND AGE 


Census data on unemployment include those young people who have had work 
and lost it but not those who have left school but who have been unsuccessful in 
obtaining work. The result is that census figures on unemployment among youth are 
minimal. 


Similerly there are many youth in school (except when there is a shortage 
of workers) who are in attendance because tney cannot obtain work outside. Many of 
these are among the repeaters in high school who fail in subjects year after year. 
School is but a stop-gap for them. Tney hope for a wcrk opportunity. Yet, they are 
not unemployed. Their case is, however, perhaps not as serious as those who have 
severed their connection with school but do not yet belong to the working force. 


It is not unusual for high school drop-outs or even graduates to suffer 
a period of unemployment before getting settled in an occupation. The drop-outs 
spend more time looking for work as a rule. These gaps, interspersed between odd 
jobs, may range from a few months to two or three years. During wartime, the 
total is extremely short but during the last depression period, the years stretched 
out to five or six in many cases. The gap varies depending on age, training, 
personality, location, contacts of the boy and conditions during the year in which 
he left school. 


The first job attempted by a youth usually does not last long. Either it 
is temporary or he is unable to adjust himself to the requirements of the job. In 
normal times, it is not unusual for a young worker to try various kinds of work 
but in the course of a year or so to obtain enough experience in some one to feel 
he is experienced therein and belongs in that occupation. This is often considered 
part of the process of becoming an adult. 


The high school graduate fares somewhat better but there is still a gap 
before he is adjusted to a job. But as the number oi high school graduates be- 
comes greater, the certificate loses its premium. Nevertheless the high school 
graduates are a selected group. Some of them have special vocational training 
which is an advantage in securing employment. However, increasing the number of 
trade schools would not ease the graduates! employment problem where there are but 
a limited number of positions to be filled. 


Juvenile Employment and Unemployment 


Many young people leave school to accept "dead-end" jobs suited to youth 
only, such as page boys, newsboys, bellhops, delivery jobs by hand or bicycle, 
delivery of telegrams, etc.; other are more fortunate. The fifty occupations with 
the largest percentage of youth (males under 20) employed were selected from 1931 
Census in Table 19. Nineteen of the fifty were apprenticeship occupations. Un- 
employment in these for the apprentices compared favourably with unemployment for 
the master craftsmen.* Apprentices were not laid off first. 


There was no significant difference between average (median) unemployment 
in the apprenticeship occupations and others in the fifty listed. Unemployment 
is apparently more closely related to stability of the organization and steadiness 
of demand. 


Table 20 lists the fifty occupations which employed the largest number 
of males and females aged 14-19 in descending order of magnitude and gives the 
number aged 16-24 employed in the same occupations at the time of the 1941 Census. 


A 


* Gensus of Canada, Volume XIII pp. 240 ff. 
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Table 19. Fifty Occupations with Highest Percentages of Youth (Males Under 20 Years 
of Age), also Showing the Number of Weeks Lost per Youth, 1951. 


: Per cent Weeks lost 
Se ens Ki ________Youth Employed per Youth . 
Bakers! apprenticeS ..e.eeeee siecle Wale ate(elete dichetsrerg wets 88.1 7.55 
Boot and shoe makers! apprentices cele siete staal stetetars 86 .6 9.97 
Cabinet end furniture mekers! apprentices  ..... ai 85.3 9.25 
Tailors! apprentices pietepelete sisters: ale ctatateate “cla siete elites 84.0 10209 
Painters! apprenticeS ...cccceeesccceeees sitieielsie es 85.2 Toatd 
Barbers! and hairdressers! apprentices ........ <3 Comer Shey ef ¢ 
Messengers (transportation, communicetion) ...... 78.9 7.65 
Upholsterers! apprentices ...... Sieicte cle sie ccereteetetntere (DAS 14.81 
Sheet metal workers' apprentices. ....... ee erarers mere 75.0 12.58 
Mouléers! apprentices ...cceceserreceees mia soarere ott eo 12.95 
Carpenters! apprenticeS ...eeessceeeercceccecs orate 72.3 Pe.ou 
Jewellers' and watchmakers! apprentices eierece crolatete (reeds GrU0n 
Plasterers! and leathers! apprentices ....... sarees (Beef Laer 
Printers! and bookbinders! apprentices  ......... : LOE 4.96 
NEWEDOYS  sfeers conc eee cn oo s sinis Win pieler slecs tele © forerate cigtate 68.2 4.69 
Electricians! and wiremen's apprenticeS ........- 67.3 10.28 
Plumbers! apprentices. .....- stele’ el ee ciate iia s OCA OTe 66.6 10.28 
Brick and stone masons! apprenticeS  ....e.-.e- Biches 66.6 16.6¢ 
Blacksmiths! apprentices ...-cseecees pels va estete Bearers 62.5 8.97 
Machinists! apprentices  ...... pete isl ace cateratersiauere 61.8 9.69 
Boilermakers! apprentices n siots sha ain teve, chats ish ctalelerece state 6ie7 14.30 
Miscellaneous transportation and communication  .. 48.3 9.08 
Machine tenders: — = .iies <i ciaccls 6 ele siern ofeicisivlem te eitiare = eae 44.5 8.01 
Utepete (Stes oreta ca eeeiad eave eA pioleis siapelel feesietcee 42.9 8.87 
Miscellaneous recreational service ...... Ae Becticie 68.2 15.67 
ROOtDIGCK Si Bel inate xis sinters © ora ete retots Siotese shoustane wie Giclees eaigis 56.5 Seve 
Spoolers,.warpers and beemerS = .....-eeees eseeccs 56 .0 iiec0 
SOATMeCT Bie cece wie. cis 6 erahere etnlele ceexe ofetereiatetete Saowahion : 28.8 TT 68 
ButGOns MEkCTS (oa. cide oles ele sietetetcteiel sts’ s ale se a elaiciets wats ratrae 12.65 
Office appliance operatorS  ....-+..-- pias wisesieier orate oi tbe Sig BE 
Deliverymen and drivers witbenste let’ olora Siatatotslareieretete iets 26.9 9.19 
Miecellancousstexti led murs crttate tere sierestereteyet aie stars 25.6 11.58 
Stenographers, typistS  ..eescecerees eiwlstets siacate src tre 24.4 6.60 
Knit te ranie i. uiciteicis ste clsisere siete et olaiedelenatetets AS BS Api at 20.9 10.41 
Miscellaneous, unspecified  ........- cece cer ccsces LO.k 10.68 
Heulage workers, mining .....eseeeeeeeeee siete sivieis 21.8 £5.53 
Sewers, seamstresses, (not in factory) SSRI el .8 10219 
Box, basket and packing case makerS = ....-eeeee ate elk egs) 12389 
Miscellaneous, tobacco products wiaie. « sla state eratnieraieters 21.5 11.03 
Miscellaneous products, manufacturing ........-- ee 20.8 8.27 
Packers, wrappers, labellers = ..........e- Sanat 20 of Leis 
Domestic servants Mee tieie: este sixties sree sleta cishsbate rene te iotece «ie 20.1 Sato 
Paper box, bag and envelope makers a egabebeicl= etary ie 20.0 10.41 
Miscellaneous, printing, publishing, bookbinding .. 1Sto 4.96 
Parm Labourers © 9.9 cas site cs 5 «ald sininicls ce mintetuletelstete eee Wigs pars 6.50 
Miscellaneous, trade  ..c..ccceaccccsesseees VOOR 18.8 5.66 
Confectionery and biscuit makers  .....-...-- eens 18.5 Lemou 
Sewers, shop end factory = ce ee eee eeseecccccccecee Died 14.20 
Electrical appliance manufacturing  ......e.. RA TiS 14.14 


WEAVER: Ges saver cettiis «erste eieereneretere Sora a ate pines aevanessteteterete iy fare 1O.8e 
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These were primarily the occupations of youth. Omitted are the numbers at school - 
not a large number during most of the latter age range - and those who never had a 


job. 


While some attempt might be attempted at classifying these in such cate- 
gories as "dead-end", "stop-gap", "stepping-stone", "apprenticeship", "no-pay", 
some of the occupations, such as the most common for males "farm labourer" might 
properly be placed in any of the classes depending on the individual concerned. 


Table 20. Fifty Occupations Which Employed the Largest Numbers of Youth 


from 14-19, 1941 Arranged in Descending Order and the Number 


16-24 for the Same Occupations. 


a ne a RH Ne Oa A SS et 


Male - id-is _tO-24 
CMGI CL me atetct se ctstelcisie wis/a's. 0/4 + e's © cuales tin aie eis 142,978 215,574 
Labourers (not in agriculture, fishing, mining, 

OTPLDOE CATE ME ccvicta as cota atoteie sinieie malate « £9,558 60,861 
ii GMC LET SMES irish ctite 6's 5 5, c'o/e ce aibints ene oa aiaiete o's 12,556 28,768 
Salespeople in Stores ......ccecsscceccscness 10,640 24,290 
MESS SN PEG lies eis eee sis oe occ pce ess ssc seeps cee 8,558 7,683 
RECS ee nate Ott tei icis os 5 5 00 «6 sabato ateiets ohee ates 7,907 19,154 
Meme OMOCUCTS | Weities - ss lec cece spce sinsce sees 5,582 12,956 
MEUCHLOEIVEDrS  — mieieaali cs cc wssccevsescsesons = Sas 4,752 Ligoat 
Mechanics and repairmen, N.€.S. -weeeesseeee fs 4,948 13,713 
Marois CE sc citi cots ss «es sion 0.08 ee nie sos Sonesta 4,056 9,799 
Clothing and textile products  — .....--seceees 3,676 (ras 
PME CMON eee be cats sys + «ev cue se sis soe wie vise ¥ 0s 08's s ragye} sts) 6,620 
Shipping clerkS © ..... ec cee cence crc enccccees oe e4el 5,750 
Farmers and stock raiSerS ....-0-cerecceveces Cour 25 ,022 
GErpenbers eevee t we scecscesssvess a Agden enn 2,164 6,845 
Hunters, trappers, guideS = ...ceeecesesoeeeees eo 5,976 
Wood and paper productS .c.ccecessseverccoee : NLS Bley 4,287 
Leather productS .c.ccccccccccccsnscccsccsess Loli 5,048 
Deliverymen and drivers, nN.€.S- sew eee eeeee 1,743 1,978 
Miners and millmen — ..ccecceeccescercceccccces 1,554 7,150 
Painters, glaziers, decoratorS -..---eesereses 1,472 4,486 
Domestic ServantS, N.€.S. ew eesececsccccceces 1,569 2,042 
Packers, Wrappers = «eee cee eeeeereee RCRA OGooCC yOoL 2506 
Electricians, wiremen = .-crceececreseccccecees Hi spee ah 5,612 
Food productS ...csecececcesccveces pits ie sire 1,304 5,058 
Prrmverdes «cascten e+ Pees AOE PETC ce Orc 23h AAS 
Labourers, mineS, quarrieS ..-.eseeececcceees eco $,571 
Teamsters and carriage driverS = ..-.cecceeeess 1,085 2,839 
BERG L BL ew cle'e sete wis» on 0 ee cise dhe ato elnie cre eioietele laters 1,079 e,oel 
Fitters and assemblers, metal ...-.eeeeeeeeee 1,055 Pasie he Bt 
Welders and flame cutterS «= .ecserceseccecccece Jia 5,076 
Plumbers and pipe fitterS' ....ceceeeeecees es 970 £628 
WEA S oe olele whelese'« 0 n.s eo wieleo0 cp 066s sess ev ms eels 929 2,442 
Sheet metal workers, tinsmiths ....--..-«-.-ee. 913 Renee 
Boilermakers, platers, smelterS ..-...--e- nee 896 1,864 
Weavers, textileS .c.cececec eee cereccceseeees 886 2,001 
Seamen, N.C-S. ee eeeeceecccecccsecsescssecens 868 1,960 
Bookkeepers and cashierS = .ececeseeeees cress ee 849 3,210 
Butchers and meat cutterS ..eereees EO I OOIe 764 Ryde 
Sectionmen and trackmen  — .acseeececeeeeeeceees 672 1,960 
Rubber productS producerS — ..eceeeceseseeevece 660 1,559 
Chemical products producerS ~— .ceeeeeeeees aetna 659 Vgc ye 
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Table 20. Fifty Occupations Which Employed the Largest Numbers of Youths 


from 14-19, 1941 Arranged in Descending Order and the Number 


16-24 for the Seme Occupations —- Concluded. 


ee ee ee 


| ee ee ee 


Male (con.) - 


Stenographers, typistS  -.ccccccceoeees ce tear BO: 625 
Draughtsmen, deSignerS ...ceeeereseccescccess 994 
COOKS bes cece ese stole eetevetare SPathr wieiole Minko ris on 6 Ward 577 
Non-metallic productS .......-.-.- ate ata ateie teva ape 500 
Porters. c.cens. BRE Mehirinitin hing cop ret sa stdeseatte: 488 
Accountants and auditors ...a.cssccsccsensecesna 4l7 
Chauffeurs and Taxi drivers aie oa Wine el ataemier erate ens 584 
Woodturners and plenerS .....csececssececcens 570 
TOTAL, All Occupations = scccccercessves ORE Ri: 297 ,666 
Female ~ 

Domestic ServantS .cccccsssccsccscccses ee ee 49,675 
Clothing and textile productS ..s.eececcsseses 15,389 
Stenographers, typists .-.c....-. ee ui cagGo9 
Salespeople in storeS .....scccvevees ek 10,052 
Van bresses 4! Ti sgcn vss cree ne cutee 6b ardinie se wlots awn 6,145 
PackerS, WFAPperS ..ceccccevsccceseccsesessces 4,214 
HousekeeperS, matronS = ..ceceereeccosscecee . 5,568 
Metal productS 4 ites. ocle ct tev ectieccecews bwikta reed fa 
Teachers, Schoclew 1... toes ewe wwe ss cto t ne CL eS 2,964 
Farm? labourers © isco cies bite eels Wo'elpielerenienrensrs £, 504 
Leather-pr oducts’ aw. ect sie eee eis ee eer wae Ayeud 
Spinners, twisterS  ..c.secccscreveccrse Scie erie s's 1,021 
Barbers, hairdresserS = .siessstersnsecsscscens 1,091 
Wood and paper products’ ....... iw Gea eee ee alee 1,241 
Food products “9c eve. <0 acer WG bien BE oete ete atts 1,341 | 
LAUNCYESSES §  s.ce ve eels nie swe aie a tics Hale stem e Melts 1,448 
Telephone operators ...secseres SN selec sie eee 1,696 
Nurses—in-training ...... Pelates ks Cece se eee os 1,979 
Inspectors and gaugers, metal = ...-.eeeseees .* 989 
Weavers, textiles  ...cccsseseveveres $ 4's tle Gee 857 
Dressmekers and Se€WErS =. ee weecccccvese a he 642 
Rubber products manufacturerS .....cceces ales 642 
COOKSH Rice cose seein ls cisleis scene nielenetee mets eis'« = 594 
Nurses*—-practichl i 06.5. sssu es w= > estes watery 549 
Office appliance operators T5t ee eet RPGs fs Taste ts $75 
Non-metallic mineral productS ....csesecceees 526 
Chemical products 7  suisvc. cures ans s'al earetata te a0 508 
Fitters and assemblers, metal  ...... wh elle as 503 
Cleaners and dyers*  ..ssec esas bee sible se seen 278 
Inspectors and graders, trade ..... aieis win statute % ‘a it 
Shipping clerks Males see nik eiatetets Ss ‘a slalieie giasarateceye 269 
Bookbinders Cretere ¢ 4/a%svolnialteratvteta wivetee gic eiety ates L5e 
TOTAL, All Occupations  ....«.. ys) aie skinless eh 144,560 


14-19 


16-24 


1,661 
1,592 
1,584 
1,046 
1,013 
2,664 
1,868 

784 


617,956 


ee ee 


88, 396 
.27 926 
58 , 505 
28,557 
14,409 

8,095 
8,740 
5,723 
17,736 
2,956 
4,112 
1,885 
4,466 
2,524 
2,665 
3,535 
4,795 
10,538 
2,585 
1,669 
1,856 
1,567 
2,154 
1,705 
1,554 
638 
728 
655 
701 
458 
582 
564 
351,862 


Se 
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Unemployment and Age 


Whereas one would expect unemployment to rise sharply with age increase 
above 50, unemployment figures do not indicate such a rise. This is in part owing 
to a depletion in the ranks of the workers due to ill-health, death, etc. But a 
more important factor is a tendency on the part of older men to consider themselves 
as retired rather than out of work. Considering those who still attest belonging 
to the labour force, census data indicate thet the percentage unemployed for more 
than a year among those from ages 55 to 64 is considerably above that for eges 35- 
44. The risk of being unemployed at the older ege is greater - perhaps half as much 
again; and the chance of loosing one's job is about the same on the average. Hence 
the chare2 of an older person obtaining employment again is considerably less. 


It is sometimes difficult to decide whether en elderly man should be 
classed as unemployed or retired. He may have been laid off and be willing to 
accept another suitable job but the months go by with no job’in sight. In the 1941 
Census such men were classed as retired when the enumerator decided that they would 
probably never again obtain a job. 


Another factor having an increasing influence on employment in later life 
during the inter-—censal period 1931-1941 was provision for old-age pensions for ail 
needy above 65 and a changing attitude towards accepting them. 


Graphs in this report indicate a diminution with age in the number employed 
but do not give a complete picture inclusive of the number in the population, dis- 
abled, retired, etc. 


Unemployment in Youth and Age as Indicated from Benefit Years 
Established Under the Unemployment Insurance Act oon 

Unemployment Insurance data are now available from 194¢ to the present and 
tabulations have been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the main from 
materials supplied by the Unemployment Insurance. These compilations shows the 
following: The number receiving insurance books; the number establishing benefit 
years, that is, eligible workers who have contributed for 180 days during the pre- 
ceding two years who are now without work due to circumstances beyond their control 
and who otherwise meet specified requirements. It includes, further, those whose 
benefit years have been terminated whether by exhaustion of rights or otherwise. 
Such information is available for age groups, male and female, geographical areas, 
etc. 


Table 21 gives the number cf persons insured for specified age groups, 
male and female and the per cent who lost their jobs, applied, and were found eli- 
gible for benefit rights. It also shows that from ages £0-<4 there is considerable 
loss of jobs, then the percentage decreases until age 59 and increases from age 
44 to 65 and over, but particularly from age 50 and up. 


Table 22 shows that not only do a greater percentege of the young and 
elderly workers establish benefit years (lose their jobs) but have them terminated 
by exhaustion, that is, have their benefits used up, indicating thet it is con- 
siderably more difficult for such to get new jobs even during periods of relatively 
full employment such as found in 1944 and 1945. 
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Table 21. Number Insured and Per Cent Who Established Benefit Years | by f Age Groups — 
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bees) 194.4) -° ee oe 94°59). 7 ae 
Age Group Male Female Ma i e Female 
No. of Per cent No. of, Per cent “No. of ‘Per cent No. of Per cent 
Insured Est.Ben. Insured Est.Ben. Insured Est.Ben. Insured Est.Ben. 
Persons Years Persons Years ., Persons Years Persons Years 
TOTAL - 
ALL AGES 1,447,550 5.35 (Ge56c0 wena 1,446,640 9.14 (Reve pUse 6.68 
Under 20 .. 168,720 «2.09: 394,410 |1.61 161,860 6.14 186,400 5.<4 
20 Maceo le ele 112,920 4.41 188,870 5.38 dee, 0Us LO ec6 1895 (c0m noe 
Pat, es 2A) Bae LAGS TO 2.89 111,160 2.85 188,560 8.59 107,600 (274 
SOt— 2 04 eater 28,120 2.64 78,560 2-00 177,520 8.74 79,060 8.29 
S5u= 80 aes 174,820 2<00 65,600 2.08 Lo 60s 1. BY, 62,460 7.41 
AQ 44> 159,490 2.99 47,970 2.0e 162,540 7.88 49,640 6.97 
AOR 4909). 6! 138,670 3.14 32,050 ewe io ,0cUse So -bD 55,120) winbe t 
BO °- S4i0. 2. 121,300 5.50 19,890 HEALS 121,480 8.54 20,900 6.44 ; 
SO pa owe ie 106 ,760 3.99 11,740 2.03 LOS OSUm Ore 12,940 6.09 | 
60 - 64 ... 70,880 5200 5,290 2.08 Gh AOC Pel 08 65020 1 Gare ; 
65 and over. 94,420 9708 2,600 rapes | payt Pteyr=d OY edie" Wi 2,900) ona | 
Not given .. Tr ocORnOskn 4,780 0.06 6,860 1.56 55200 Ge 
q 
} 


“Table 22. Number of Benefit Years Terminated by Ciaimants 
Using up Their Benefit Rights 
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1944 19 4°00 


Benefit Years Terminated Banafit Yeers Terminated 
by Exhaustion of Rights by Exhaustion of Rights 


mls 


—— 


a eee 


As a As a 
EG agp Number Percentage Number Percentage 
of of Benefit of of Benefit 
Years Years Years Years | 
Established Established 
; 
TOTAL — ALL AGES ...--e-s (lies? 10.68 Li, ibe 9.40 | 
Und 61 P20 May ctcteratetetets <8 clete/ every . 629 9.45 ee 13.09 a 
SPINA BL. ee Maen cio ote 831 7.53 2,656 9.01 | 
5 A OM ORee stetercistere etcresctete's 244 (eed 1,962 LOU . 
AS) pa) Peer SPC Seon rae 55 (ede 1,346 6.10 | 
BOG nee ome 509 8.48 1,507 7.25 | 
40 —544. GOT ee aiorehere Salers 502 8.75 Ueecua 7.39 
Beer AO eit cieiiclete sass 4,8 507 OF vo 1,106 labe 
OS tenes piciatereiete, © che sisicte ere 4384 11.04 986 8.59 
SOAs OOP Ne Sarto crete sn ciets ae 586 13.04 1,047 9.64 
ee A hea rectes 650 Heat TERA RSH Lereke 


| 
Eopind tavern oh. eee 1,397 26.96 3,071 20.89 | 
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6.  GAINFULLY OCCUPIED WOMEN WORKERS 


The working force includes both men and women but while the proportion of 
the two in the general population is about equal, census returns have always shown 
women as forming less than one-fifth of the gainfully occupied. 


Table 23. Gainfully Occupied, Male and Female, by Census Years 1901 to 1941 


a re 


ee 


Including Excluding 
HBS) Opal Tce. VENA EOS Re 1931 Active Ser- Active Ser- 
vice, 1941 vice, 1941 


—_. 


a er ee oo 


Total Population .. 5,544,096 7,191,624 8,775,164 10,363,240 11,489,713 11,489,713 
Population 

(10 years and over) 4,081,755 5,519,652 6,668,913 8,158,972 9,596,047 9,596,047 
Gainfully occupied. 1,782,852 2,725,654 3,175,169 3,927,230 4,510,555 4,195,951 
(10 years and over) 

Per cent of popu- 


lation 10 years and 
DVCTMEM Sires ace 45.68 49.54 47 .58 48.13 48 .00 44.66 


| Mele workers ..... 1,544,883 2,358,815 2,685,019 3,261,371 3,676,563 3,363,111 
- Per cent of popu- , 


lation 10 years and 
BOT Cs ce < cs «er as (S281 79.49 77.04 16.69 (Baie 69.63 


Female workers ee £07,949 364,821 490,150 665,859 853,972 832,840 


Per cent of popu- 
lation 10 years and 
CTS a SP ere 11.95 14.29 Lech 17.04 18.26 18.24 


ee a er en ee ~ | 
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Note: eee and Northwest Territories excluded except in 1901. Indians exciuded 
in "population" but not in "gainfully occupied" in 1901. 


From 1901 to the present, each ten-year period has shown an increase in 
female employment, the increase being from 11.95 p.c. in 1901 to 18.2 p.c. of the 
labour force in 1941, inclusive of those in active service.* 


From the beginning of the war to 1944 the number of women gainfully occu- 
pied increased as did the number enlisted in the armed forces. The number of men 
and women in industry for selected dates from 1959 is estimated as follows: 


October October October October April 

_1959 _1941 1945 | 1944 1945 
CEG) OA ESSA cea seieae 5,104,000 5,427,000 $,216,000 5,241,000 3,250,000 
WOMGT Males occa tees ae eees 689,000 787,000 1,060,000 1,077,000 1,046,000 


Farm Women (14 - 64 years) 805,000 785,000 765,000 785,000 800,000 


ed 


X The 1901 data are for gainfully employed women from 10 years up and those for 
1941 for women from 14 years up. However, since the number of females in 1921 
from 10 to 14 was but 440, it influenced the percentage by only 0.05 p.c. 
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Tne number of women gainfully employed in Canada in 1944 was above the 
million mark and formed about one-quarter of the working force. There were almost 
twice as many employed in industry or in the armed forces, 1944, as there were at 
the beginning of the war while about one worker in four in war industries was a 
woman. By April, 1944 our improved position on the war fronts was beginning to be 
felt. There was a switch over from war to peacetime activity in some factories as 
orders were cancelled and production stopped. The number of women employed showed 
a decrease for the first time since the wartime rise began. This was to be ex- 
pected although information is lacking as to the number of voluntary resignations 
and the number caused by change in demand. 


During the war period women took over men's jobs in many industrial or 
business positions, the range extending from the operation of a rivetting gun to 
teller in a bank. Comparatively few occupational classes listed by the 1941 
Census showed no women workers. Since that time, certain occupations which had 
always been considered exclusively male have lost that uniqueness. On the other 
hand, the number of women listed in certain other occupations was so small as to 
be of no consequence industrially. Occupations with less than 25 women members 
in 1941 were as follows; 


OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THERE WERE FEWER THAN TWENTY-FIVE WOMEN EMPLOYED, 
1941 
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Mining: Foremen 
Labourers (mines, quarries) 
Oil-well drillers 
Rock drillers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler firemen 

Cabinet and furniture makers 


Baggagemen and expressmen 
Brakemen 

Captains, mates, pilots 
Conductors - steam railway 
Despatchers - train 
Engineering officers 

Firemen and trimmers on ships 


Linesmen and cablemen Coopers 

Lockkeepers, canalmen, boatmen Furnacemen 

Locomotive engineers Annealers and heat treaters 
Locomotive firemen Machinists 

Longshoremen ~ stevedores Millers 

Radio station operators Millwrights 


Seamen 

Sectionmen and trackmen 

Operators, electric railway 

Switchmen, etc. 

Yardmen 

Bootblacks 

Engineers, civil 

Engineers, electrical 

Engineers, mining 

Firemen (dept.) 

Farmers, stock raisers 

Logging: Owners and managers 
Foremen 


Foresters, timber cruisers 


Lumbermen 


Paper makers 

Power station operators 
Rolling mill operators 

Sawers — wood 

Stationary engineers 

Stone cutters and dressers 
Toolmakers 

Architects 

Transportation inspectors 
Aviators ~ not in Armed Forces 
Bus drivers 

Deliverymen 

Teamsters, carriage drivers 
Hawkers and pedlars 

Newsboys 

Pattern makers 

Motion picture projectionists 
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The women in wartime industry were not the "working girls" of previous 
decades but presented a wide range of womanhood of all ages and from ail walks of 
life. More than one-quarter of them were married; many were mothers, some grand- 
mothers. 


Another forty-seven thousand enlisted in the armed forces where they 
relieved men for actual combat duty. Much of the work they did was similar to occu- 
pations in the industrial world. Many of these women will be looking for similar 
jobs in business and industry when they are discharged. 


A Toronto wartime survey indicated that slightiy less than one-half of the 
married women and only five per cent of the unmarried women then working expected 
to withdraw from the labour market. Stenography was the most highly favoured post- 
war job according to a limited survey in the R.C.A.F. It was followed by a good 
many others including the professions. These figures should not be taken too 
seriously es the number of women employed in industry is dependent on so many 
factors such as availability of jobs, public opinion, relative salaries or wages, 
etc. that it is impossible to predict postwar employment opportunities for women 
or participation of women in industry. The same is true tor the professions, 
service occupations and even labouring jobs. 


Trend in the Number of Women in Selected Occupations, 1921 to 1941” 


When jobs are scarce there is a tendency to accuse women of teking men's 
jobs and to soliloquize on women's place being in the home. The assumption is that 


women may be employed at lower wages because they have only themselves to support 


and many employers will take advantage of this to keep wages down. The correct- 
hess, or incorrectness, of such contention may be checked somewhat from analysis of 
the number and percentage of males and females employed in various occupations 
during the past twenty years. 


The compilation to follow lists the gainfully occupied females 10 yeers of 
age and over (14 and up in 1941) by selected comparable occupations for Canada 
according to the number employed at the census dates 19<1 and 1941. Group 1 con- 
tains occupations in which the number of females employed in 1941 was less than in 
1921. Group 2 contains occupations in which the number wes the same or not more 
than 150 p.c. of that in 1921, an increase which corresponds roughly with the in- 
crezse in population for the period. Group 3 occupations in which the increase 
was from 120 p.c. to 199 p.c.; Group 4 from € to 4 times and Group 5, more than 
4 times. 


Numbers after the name of the occupation indicate similar changes in the 
number of males employed at similar work. For example, the first occupation 


listed, bookbinders, is followed by a "1" which shows thet there were fewer meles 


employed in it in 1941 than in 19¢l. Furriers in Group e is followed by a "4" 
indicating that from 2 to 4 times as many males were employed as furriers in 1941 
as in 1921. 


GROUP 1. Some occupations in which fewer women were employed in 1941 
_thanJin 192) | 
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Bookbinders, 1%** Telegraph operators, 1 
Dressmakers and Sewers Musicians and Music Teachers, § 
Milliners (not in factory) Nuns (brothers, 3) a" . 
Tailoresses (Tailors, 1) Labourers, not in fishing, logging, 


eagttod Mining, 1l 
X See "Occupational Trends in Canada, 1901-1941. Occupations and Industries, 
Bulletin No. 0-6 55 pp. rotaprinted. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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GROUP 2. Some occupetions in which the same number were employed 
or not more than 1] LEO, pec. of the 1921 number 


Weavers, 4 School Teachers, 4 4 
Purchasing Agents or Buyers, 3%X* Leundresses (Leundrymen, 1) ** 
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GROUP 3. Some occupations in which the number of females increased 
from 160 p.c. to 199 p.c. tad the Lge) number 
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Furriers, 4 one Trade Occupations, & 
Photographers, & Dentists, 3 

Printers, 3 Draftsmen, designers, & 
Spinners and Twisters, 4 Nurses 

Clothing and Textile Products 3 xx Policemen, Detectives, 3 
Food Products, 3 xx Actresses, Sportsmen, % 
Leather Products, < xx Ushers, 1 

Liquor and Beverages, 3 xx Charworkers, 5 

Rubber Products, 1 xx Cleaners, Dyers, 3 

Tobacco Products, 1 xx Domestic servants, Housekeepers, 3 
Wood and Paper Products, 5 xx Practical nurses, 3 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 2 Elevator Tenders, 4 
Clerical Office Workers, 3 Janitors, Sextons 


Sales Persons in stores, 3 


eee ee 


xx 1921 figures not available - 1951 figures used for comparison. 


GROUP 4. Occupations in which the number of females increesed 
< to 4 times 
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Farm lebourers, 2 (1921 figures for Lawyers, 3 

females possibly too low) Postmistresses, 3 
Chemical Products Manufactures, 4 Public Service Officials, 3 
Non-metallic Mineral Products, 5 Authors, Editors, Journalists, 3 
Inspectors, Graders, Samplers, 3 Social Welfare Workers, 4 
Packeers, Wrappers, Labellers, r Physicians, 3 
Insurance Agents, 3 Owners, Managers, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Real Estate Agents, Dealers, 1 Laundries, 3 
Artists and Art Teachers, 4 Cooks, 35 
Chemists and Metallurgists, 4 Porters, 1 


Waitresses, 4 


GROUP 5. Occupations in which the number of females increased 
more than four times from 1921 to 1941 


ee 
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Inspectors (chemical, metal), gaugers, 4 
Bakers, 3 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists, 4 


—— 
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Note; : 1. Occupations in which the number decreased from 1921 to 1941. 
«- Occupations in which the number remained constant or increased less 
than 50 p.c. 
5. Occupations in which the number increased from 140 p.c. to 200 p.c. 
4. Occupations in which the number increased from two to four times. 
5. Occupations in which the number increased more than four times. 
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While data for many of the census occupations could not be included in 
this grouping, those listed show little substitution of women for men. Rather, it 
would seem that certain new jobs were created which were suited for women, such as, 
office work, inspectors, hair dressing and beauty treatments. On the other hand, 
males mined a greater nunerical gain than women as teachers, charworkers, fanitors, 
etc. 


Several things must be kept in mind in making comparisons. First, whether 
the actual number of men and women employed increased, decreased or remained con- 
stant during the twenty-year period. Second, whether, where there wes an increézse, 
it was greeter or less than the increase in population from 14 up, or number enm- 
ployed. Whether the increase was proportionately greater among the mele or female 
members of the group. 


These data reveal the situation only up to 1941. Had they continued 
through the war years, greater replacement would have been found. But, whether or 
not such substitution is of a temporary or permanent nature cannot be ‘ascertained 
at present. 


7. OCCUPATIONS IN THE TWENTY-SEVEN CITIES 
___OF 30,000 POPULATION OR OVER. 

Cities emerge to meet an economic demand or demands. On the Prairies it 
may be distributions, on the Coast shipping, ship-building or fish processing, etc. 
while elsewhere manufacturing and mining may provide the chief cemand. Growth in 
one or more the such occupations necessitates or attracts many other occupations 
to meet the needs of those who come in response to the primary industry. Among the 
subsidiary ones are construction, trade and finance, clerical service, professional 
and personal service, etc. 


Youth developing in any one city will find more opportunities in certain 
occupations than others and may even have to move to some distant city if the work 
in which they are interested is not carried on in their home city or its environs. 


Rate of growth of cities is dependent both on long term factors and short- 
time abnormel demands. Steady demands have comparatively little effect on a city 
after it is once established. However, most Canadian cities are still growing in 
response to an expanding economy. For the most part this growth is fairly con- 
sistent and the percentage distribution of the gainfully occupied is fairly constant 
from decade to decade to decade. On the other hand certain insistent demands 
arising out of war situations, discovery of ore fields, production of waterpower, 
etc. may result in what is almost a mushroom growth of a city. Similarly when ore 
seams run out, war demands end, etc., there is the possibility of certain indus— 
tries ending and cities shrinking. 


Data in this report are for census years and do not register the peak 
reached in war-time production although changes are observable between percentages 
for 1931 and 1941. The four statements included give average percentages for the 
27 cities of 30,000 or more population as well as data for the separate cities 
and may be used to indicate changes in occupations in one city or to compare per- 
centages in two cities. 


Primary occupations could not be expected to employ a large personnel in 
the cities. None the less 31.6 p.c. of the males in Sudbury were so occupied in 
1941. Vancouver, Victoria and Edmonton followed while Verdun and Outremont had, 


the least, with 0.4 p.c. so occupied. 
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Percentage in manufacturing varied greatly, slightly more than 40 p.c. 
being so occupied in Hamilton, Windsor, St. Catharines and Kitchener and less than 
17 p.c. in Regina, Victoria, Saskatoon, Halifax. Percentages in construction were 
lower in all cities, Montreal, Quebec, Verdun and Victoria ranging between 10 and 
ll p.c. Percentage in tranaportation varied from 21.5 p.c. in Saint John to 4.8 p. C. 
in Outremont. More than one-third, 35.5 p.c., in Outremont were in trade and 4 
finance, but cnly about 8.5 p.c. in Fort William. Service ranked highest in 
Ottawa, <e.e p.c. and lowest in Fort William although professional service was : 
higher in Outremont and personal in 13 other cities. Clerical occmpations were highe 
in Ottawa where 21.4 p.c. were so occupied and lowest in Sudbury , 4.6 p.c. 


Percentage of gainfully employed females also varied considerably from | 
occupation to occupation for the same cities. Less than 0.é¢ p.c. of workers were 
found in the primary or construction groups in eny city mde the labouring group 
‘ was not above 4.1 p.c. in any city and accounted for less than 0.1 p.c. in Saskatoon, 
More than one-third of the gainfully employed females in Kitchener and i‘ 
Sherbrooke were in manufacturing and between one-quarter and one-third in Brantford sf 
Hull, Montreal, St. Catharines, Three Rivers and Verdun. Percentege in transpor- | 
eeeien was reese in Vancouver but at that only 3.6. In trade and finance the 
highest percentage was in Saint John, 16.9, eat itven by Vancouver, Windsor, Halifax 
and Sudbury. Percenteges in clerical occupations was highest at Ottawa, 46.7 p.c. 
and lowest in Three Rivers, 9.45 p.c. 
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The cities might be classified by the occupations in which their percen- 
tage excelled the group. Toronto for example excelled the averege for males 
chiefly in (1) manufacturing, (11) trade and finance, (I]1) service, and (1V) 

-clerical; and for females in: (1) manufacturing, (11) trade and finance, and (III) 
clerical occupations. Montreal exceeded the average for males chiefly in: (J) ; 
construction and (1I) transportation,and for females in manufacturing; while 
Vancouver excelled in: (1) manufacturing, (11) construction and (III) transpor- 
tation, (IV) trade and (V) personal service for males; and (1) transportation, j 
(II) trade and (III) service for females. 

‘ 


While this information may be useful in locating cities where jobs in the 
selected groups should be found it does not necessarily follow that openings are 
more easily obtained in these cities at any one time. Most sons of well-adjusted 
fathers would be well-adjusted in similar work and possess the aptitudes required 
for such work. Hence except in expanding cities there is little likelihood of 
many replacements being required from outside the city. 


Percentage of gainfully employed in selected occupational groups for the 
e? cities with populations of 30,000 or over for males and femeles, 1931 and 1941 
may be observed from Tables 24, 25, 26 and 27. 
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8. A SOCIAL-ECONOMIC GROUPING OF THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 
IN CANADA, 1941 


The social-economic grouping which follows should be considered as addi- 
tional to those already referred to, the usual census tables of different indus- 
trial and occupational groups and general divisions or classes of occupations. In 
defence of this new grouping it might be pointed out that to a great extent it 
follows lines of demarcation used in sociological and industrial studies, as well 
as those basic to the conversation of the man in the street. Hence it should pro- 
vide an objective basis and numerical ratios for concepts already in use. 


Skill enters into the picture although it is but one of several factors. 
Nor is it in many cases separate from mental ingenuity. Individuals are seldom 
head or hand workers but need to exercise various degrees of thought, manual dex- 
terity and muscular force. 


The grouping to follow is somewhat arbitrary. Workers in the field differ 
as to the number of divisions which should be used and the composition of those divi- 
sions. Six divisions have been selected, so constituted that the main groups may 
be compared with a similar classification of workers based on the United States 
census of 1930.* Three of the main groups are subdivided giving a scale of twelve 
divisions which may be used for comparative purposes or to indicate trends. 


The first two classes, "professional persons" and "owners and managers" 
probably require no comment. The "professional group" is similar to the pro- 
fessional group ordinarily found in census categories. The second group is made 
up of proprietors, managers and officials. It is subdivided into "farm pro- 
prietors", "wholesale and retail dealers" and "all other proprietors, managers 
and officials". 


The third group of "clerks and commercial workers" covers a greater range 
of ability and talent. It includes office staffs who assist executives and pro- 
fessional men, salespeople in stores and on the road, telegraph and telephone 
operators, and other kindred workers. 


The last three divisions are to a great extent based on skill. The fourth 
or skilled group includes those whose work necessitates the serving of an appren- 
ticeship or a comparatively long period of training, and which calls for a fairly 
high degree of judgment, manual dexterity or both. This class includes foremen 
and craftsmen in the skilled trades such as carpenter, machinist, tailor, loco- 
motive engineer, etc. 


The fifth group is made up of occupations considered as semi-skilled. 
These are more easily mastered than the skilled and require but a moderate use of 
judgment and manual dexterity. Apprentices, machine tenders, deliverymen, etc. 
are included in this group. 


The last group is composed wWainly of unskilled workers who are paid to 
contribute muscular energy often in coarse heavy work. Little training is necessary 
for such occupations and the members are seldom required to display much judgment 
or muscular dexterity. Farm labourers, factory, construction and other labourers 
and servants are included. There is no suggestion that individuals in these groups 
do not possess good judgment or manual dexterity, merely that their jobs do not call 


X A Social-Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United States, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 1958. 
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for these qualities and persons possessing such would be better adjusted in occu- 
pations in one or other of the remaining groups. 


The initial classification of jobs in the census is planned by those in 
the demography division who set up the job specifications. The interpretation and 
placement of each gainfully occupied is the task of enumerators, and the census 
staff who check the work of these enumerators. The difficulty of reducing several 
thousand combinations of work-patterns to the several hundred classifications used 
in the census should not be underestimated. Considering possibilities for error 
and the number of mixed occupations it is obvious that errors will creep in. Group-— 
ing of these categories into larger divisions will probably add new sources of 
error irrespective of the basis on which the regrouping is made. Attempts at group- 
ing workers into social-economic classes is no exception. Despite its imperfections, 
however, the result is valuable in indicating trends and for that reason merits 
inclusion herein. 


Limitations 


There are weaknesses to this division which can hardly be overlooked. 
Members of the selected groups vary widely among the professional group, Wages 
vary, for example from $702 for nurses ($174 for nurses in training) to $5,569 for 
judges and magistrates and the amount of training required varies almost as 
greatly. Similarly it is necessary to classify the peanut vendor who operates 
his small business in the same category as the owner or manager of the largest 
wholesale and retail establishments, banks, etc. 


Again it was impossible to classify all manual workers satisfactorily as 
‘skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled. Undoubtedly some in each group are misplaced 
and certain of the lesser occupations might have been more suitably placed in other 
categories. However, it is doubtful if such adjustments would materiaily affect 
the totals in percentages. ihere a fair degree of specialization is tound classi- 
fication was usually possible, but Canada still possesses many smali establishments 
where the owner is proprietor, technician, clerk and janitor. Perhaps these should 
be in a category by themselves. 


Another classification difficulty arises from a gradual change in the work 
requirements of certain occupations. In the case of farm labourers, for example, 
there was « time when all that was required was the ability to harness, feed and 
drive horses om comparatively simple farm machinery, silk cows and provide manpower 
for a number of comparatively simple operations. Now, farm hired men may be ex- 
pected to be fair mechanics who can operate and repair such machines as a tractor 
or combine, and who would easily qualify as semi-skilled workers. It is doubtful, 
however, if their social-economic status changed accordingly. Keeping such limi- 
tations in mind the following would seem to be amply justified. 


Trend _in Social~Economic Groups, 1921-1941 


Table <8 gives the number and percentage for each of the six main groups 
and the l¢ sub-groups for males, females and all gainfully employed workers in 
Canada in 1921, 1951 and 1941. Omitted are a tew hundred workers who could not be 
classified in compiling the census data. In no case would these afiect the per- 
centeges given or change the trend. 
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Table 28. Gainfully Employed Workers in Canada, Classified in 
Social-Economic Groups by Sex, 1921, 1951, 1941. 


1921 1951 1941 1921 1951 1941 
NS ie Nac Sd Seren ede tes A se) ES a a Re te SBT 
No. No. No. D.C. (P-Gea pecs 
MALE 
1... Professional persons “<..... 0... -% 78,865 ~ 104560) 7 125,055 "259 S372" peo ag 
2. Proprietors, managers and officials 892,972 850,487 864,664 33.2 25.8 25.7 
(a) Farmers (Owners, tenants) .... 659,525 625,122 638,857 25.8 19.0 19.0 
(b) Wholesale end retail dealers 
ANd SETVICE sacwcescconcesss L138, 256 150 , 934 146,145 4.4 4.0 Law 
(c) Other proprietors end officials 145,191 93,441 79,664 45.0" “2.8 
3. Clerical, commerciai and related 
occupations. ....... So Chg CeO 206,09] Ste 5vol 589,981 510.7 DL ae 
(a)i. Clerical. alae) Ha. Tame ee 127,225 141,465 192,745 4.7 4.5 5.4 
(b>) Commercial -.....:... </ ee ee .- 184,653 (91%s,523 16474559 5.29) Sol oe 
(clgOther Gee ee wooo 240115 9565103 525785 0.9 SS meee 
4. Skilled workers end foremen Seese Le, Obe —45e,01G “SIS; l90 1 6 eto oes 
(a) Manufecturing and construction. 246,002 555,467 414,960 9.2 10.8 12.5 
(5) Other rn etna os 6 ae ieee 45,068 619185 67,011 1.6 ‘4.9 92.0 
(c) Foremen and overseerS  ....... 21,582 38,576 37,219" 0:8 fl coe 
§. Semi-skilled workers .....-.ccee. 3035 , 913 595,084 409,969 11.5) 22. 45eiee 
6. Unskilled and service workers .... 807,479 1,086,274 1,038,919 50.1 55.5 50.9 3 
(a) ‘Farm labourers ~~ ........ 226s; 581,156 478,652 '' 451,102 14.24 14.7 pies 
CU ONIET Ue cste ietetrnete eleterctete ie adaag eestor 40< , 600 564,410 558,067 15.0 T7<3 pieee 
(c) Service workerS ....eeeeeeeee 25.748 45,282) ° 74,750 0.9 lesen 
FEMALE | 
1.) Professional persons: ~.....-++-« +> 92,946 117,442 126,802 19.0 —f/cGeeiaee 
2. Proprietors, managers and officials £6,616 29,880 $0,685 5.4 5 one 
(a) Farmers (Owners, tenants) .... 165519 L996 14,063 $.5° (2:9 eee 
(b) Wholesale and retail deleers 
anid) SANV 1 CO Mats sis Sieeis aie stareneie 7 850 8,969 15,692 1.6 ME See 
(c) Other proprietors and officials Zoo LSE 5,250 -0.5 “—(O°S ee 
3. Clerical, commercial and related . 
occupations ..-..ses<. Sieieie see sims fe) Lobe COC mmElC ee cee 262,824 29.8 <i. cee 
(a) iCleri calen vu. tannn. eee enone 90,612 117,502 155,208 18.5 17.6 18.7 
(bh): Comieradele sae. cen sca wees «641,328 «447,503 «59,168 8.4  M7vc eee 
(ola Other ogee wes: wercict fie eee 14,529 16,260 18,448 2.9 (2.5 § een 
4. Skilled workers and foremen ..... 25 947 18,258 12,4058 $.5 °°" 32.7 ee ee 
(a) Manufacturing and construction. 24,177 15 147 9,040 4.9 2.5 alge 
(p)SOther, fsa see ke eee 245 85 5620.1 [0.0 sagem 
(c) Foremen and overseerS ..+..-- L,ce5 3,028 2,785 .0.5 O.4oee 
5. Semi-skilled workers ...cccceecs 104,848 149,860 146,551 62.4 22.5 |177Gee 
6. Unskilled and service workers oo. 95,634 169,150 282,696 19.1 Cheese cae 
(a }pFarmelapourenss © 0s. sae. <= 1,539 4,854 4,871, 0.8 940.7 Sacre 
(b) Other ..ee. Me we nee 494 12,204 12,010 0.1 .cemedee 
(a )@ Service workers 7. 2. sales «i= 915,601 152,092 266,016.18.7 <e.Sepouees 
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Table 28. Gainfully Employed Workers in Canada, Classified in Social- 
Economic Groups by Sex, 1921, 1951, 1941. - Concluded. 
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1921 1931 1941 1921 1931 1941 


ee 


te et 


No. No. No. pee.) p.0s p.c. 
MALE and FEMALE 


1. Professional personS -----+ee. wees (171,809 222,045 249,855: 5.4 5.7 46.0 


2. Proprietors, managers and officials 919,488 880,367 895,549 29.0 “2.4 <1.4 
(a) Farmers (Owners, tenants) .-. 655,844 645,508 652,920 20.7 16.4 15.6 
(b) Wholesale and :ctaii dealers, 


BETVICE, | sinsin- oe URE oak 9) seine, © 126,086 159,903 159,555 4.0 5.6 4.8 
(c) Other proprietors and officials 137,558 95,156 82,894 4.35 ¢£.4 ¢.0 
$. Clerical, commercial and related 
occupations ...... eis Pietra ie 9.4 oe s\c 
(a) Clerical:  ...ceseceevenssceees 217,957 208,967 “557,955 6.9 6.6 8.2 
(b) Commercial’ ........-..- Begs LTO, oO ker oeecO, econ Meco,;Ora 2Ovo, 11050 5 loet 
(ce) Other =... eee eee ween AOS 58 442 74,423 Ga ol wee ce. lee es 
4. Skilled workers and foremen-..... B56 599) 471, coOm ool, 595 10.75, 1250 Blze9 
(a) Manufacturing and construction. 270,179 568,614 44,000 8.5 9.4 -10.1 
PRO UH) Gt k's cicin. 2s sree e ner eeeces 45,513 61,218 67,595 “1.4, 2.6 426 
(c) Foremen and overseerS «eee. ZoyLO7 41,404 a0, 00251020: 9 FU es Vise 
5. Semi-skilled workers ....... see. 408,761 542,949 556,500 12.9 15.8 15.5 
6. Unskilled and service workers e+. 901,113 1,255,424 1,521,815 28.5 52.0 31.5 
(a) Farm labourerS = ...+eseeeeees 382,675 483,486 435,975 1é.1 12:5 10.4 
CE) GOCNEr Hh ie n ceidswiewicecccwes eee. 403,094 576,614 545,077 1<.7 14.7 18.0 
(c) Service workerS = ...-eeeeoee 115,544. 195;524 840,765 -S.7'" 5,0) 831 
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Chart 19 plots the percentages for the six main groups for the three census 
years so that any changes may be more easily observable. Had this chart gone back 
to 1900 undoubtedly there would have been greater variation noticeable as industry 
advanced and specialization developed. From 19¢1 to 1941, while there was expansion 
and development most of the changes were not radical. Fluctuations, month by month, 
year by year, would not be caught by the census. The most prominent changes re- 
flected a percentage decrease in the number of "proprietors" and a percentage in- 
crease in the number of unskilled workers from 191 to 1951. (Part of this dif- 
ference may be due to classification changes in tabulating the census considering 
placing of*"own account" group) 


The professional group showed a small but steady increase for the period 
although this was not true of the female division. Their number increased but not 
in proportion to the number entering gainful employment. 


Proprietors, managers and officials dropped considerably in both number and 
per cent of males from 19¢1 to 1951 and although the number increased during the next 
ten years by 1941 the percentage had dropped slightly. The number of female "pro- 
prietors" increased by about 40 and 50 thousand, respectively, during the two 
decades, but the proportion dropped 2.6 p.c. during the t'irst decade and gained only 
0.8 p.c. during the second. 


The clerical-commercial group showed a small percentage increase for the 
period. The number of males, in commercial occupations increased rapidly during the 
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first decade, but dropped during the second, while the clerical group increased 
during both decades, but more rapidly in the second. The actual number of females 
employed in clerical and commerciel occupations increesed considerably but its 
percentage of the total dropped. ; 


The proportion of workers employed in the skilled trades increased during 
the period. This was, however, due to an increase in the number of males as the 
number of skilled females diminished, reflecting a drop in numbers engaged in 
such occupations as milliners, bookbinders, etc., which more than made up for gains 
in other trades which showed an increase. Numbers employed as foremen and super- 
visors increased during the first decade but decreased during the second. 


The proportion in the semi-skilled groups changed very little during the 
period. Gains in the number occupied in manufacturing were offset by losses in 
the number employed in other occupations, e.g., the number of women employed es 
dressmakers and sewers, men as Spinners and twisters, etc. 


The unskilled and service workers formed the largest grouping in 1941 
both for males and females. The percentage of males increased during the first 
decade but fell off during the second. Since then the shortage of farm labourers, 
woodmen and miners has been more apparent. The number of females increased more 
than threefold during the twenty years and the proportional increase was 78.5 p.c. 
Many workers entered the ranks of casual "labour" in 1951 who would have been 
otherwise classified in good times --others were classed among the unemployed. 


Omitting those on active service in 1941 the census figures showed in- 
ereases in the professional, clerical-commercial, skilled males and unskilled 
females. The picture has changed since 1941 but whether the changed status will 
remain or revert to become somewhat comparable with the 1941 pattern will not be 
known for some years. Those on active service must find a place in industry and 
the occupational position of women will have to be classified. The 1951 Census 
should reflect this adjustment as well as growth during the intervening years. 


Age Distribution of Gainfully Employed Workers 
in Each Social-Economic Group, 1941 


Certain occupations are considered to be most suitable for older people 
while others appear to attract the younger worker. Again it is often considered 
that there is ample opportunity for enyone to improve his position, not only in 
each group but from one group to another. It is not unusual for parents belong- 
ing to the unskilled group to urge their sons and daughters to aim for the pro- 
fessional group or at least the clerical-commercial or "white-collared" occupa- 
tions. There is some evidence in the census data which indicates that there is 
some considerable movement from group to group. The younger workers are to be 
found mainly in the uwnskilled-servant cless while the number of proprietors in- 
creases proportionately with age. 


Medien Age of Workers in the Social-Economic Groups 
rane rn I SO A I 
The median age is the age which divides the workers into two equal 


groups, one-half being older, and one-half younger than the median. Table & 
shows the median age for the six groups, male and female. 


The median ages vary rather widely from group to group. It was not 
surprising that the median age of the proprietor group was higher than that of 
any other group. That the median age for the females was higher than for the 
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males is in part due to the number of widows taking over enterprises from deceesed 
husbands. 


Table 29. Median Age of the Gainfully Occupied Workers in Canada 
by Social-Economic Group and Sex, 1941 


Male Female 
1. Professional Cita ate are Eitts Gotete ere etetatatete eens 39.5 32.1 - 
2. Proprietors, managers, officials ...... 47.2 49.6 
3. Clerical and commercial é steicleee p clelauetends 34.9 26.2 
4. Skilled workers, foremen ...cccccrsceees 40.6 26.5 
5. Semi-skilled workers sveteiste siete eis are atetere iste 54.3 25.2 
6. Unskilled and service workers w etcteretcretete oL.1 29.9 
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The median age for the male professional group was higher than that for 
the females due to difference in composition of the group. The large percentage 
of nurses and school teachers among the females tended to keep the average age 
down as the majority of them entered young and remained for only a few years.Most 
of the men, on the other hand, either stayed in the professions if they were 
teachers, etc. or were members of such professions as required more years of pre- 
paration. This tendency for women's age groups to be younger is noticed in the 
other groups as well. Large numbers of young women have engaged in gainful occu- 
pations between: the time they have finished at school and entered marriage. This 
has kept the median age for the clerical-commercial, skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled at about the same level as opportunity for marriage is not appreciably 
higher in one group than enother. 


The male clerical-commercial and semi-skilled groups have about equal 
median eges. Median ege for the unskilled-servant group, where the requirements 
are lower and there ae many youths, is appreciably lower while that for the 
skilled worker-foremen group is higher. 


Age Distribution of the Social-Economic Groups 

Figure 20 gives the age distribution of male and female workers in each 
sociel-economic group. These show clesrly the greater concentration of women in 
the ages below forty except for the proprietor group. (Census age groupings were 
used in preparing this chart. They allow for the plotting of ten points only which 
results in a tendency to show concentrations on a single year which should properly 
have been distributed over an area up to five years on either side of the high 
point plotted.) 


Chart <1 presents the same data in another. way. Here the percentage con- 
position of the gainful workers, male and female, are given for each of the age 
groups adopted by the census. 


The distribution for males differs considerably from that for the females. 
The male professionals increased in proportion to the rest of the workers until 
about age 35 when the majority who were going to enter had entered. The majority 
remained in their profession until quite lute in life; the proportion remaining 
fairly constant from age 45 on. 


Unlike the professional group where entrance depends largely on academic 
preparation the proprietor class increased in proportion to the rest of the workers 
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in the higher age brackets. Almost 61 p.c. of the gainfully employed above the age 
of 70 belong to the proprietor class. Entrance into this group depends largely on 
savings, experience end initiative. Also the work performed by an aged proprietor 


may consist largely in puttering around, which would be difficult for anyone except 
an owner or proprietor. 


Many in the clerical-commercial group entered at an early age. More left 
than entered from age 35 on. 


There were few skilled workers under sixteen, a greater number of semi- 
skilled and almost 85 p.c. unskilled. The unskilled increased proportionately among 
the groups until age 55 and held up rather well until the age of retiring. The 
semi-skilled reached their greatest concentration before age 55 and decreased in 
comparison to the total from then on. The unskilled decreased relatively until 
ages 45-50 and then increased slightly. 


Certain outstanding differences from the male grouping are noticed for the 
female distributions. The professional and clerical-commercial groups are pro- 
portionately larger for the females. The unskilled and service workers decreased 
to age 35 and then increased to age 70. The proprietors increased proportionately 
in the higher age bracket but never reached tne extent shown for the males. 


Number of Years at School of the Gainfully Occupied Workers by 
Social-Economic Groups Showing Number of Years at School by Sex. 


Table SO and Chart 22 give a percentage distribution for the six groups 
showing the number of years at school by sex. 


The chart showing the number of years of attendance at school for all 
gainfully occupied males and females indicated that on the average the female work- 
ing population.has attended school considerably longer than the male. The same 
was found for each of the social-economic groups except the professional. In it 
almost 65 p.c. of the males had 13 years or more at school. All of the other 
groups showed less than 15 p.c. with the exception of the female professional in 
which 36.6 p.c. had 15 or more years at school. 


The clerical-commercial groups, male and female, had tne second highest 
number of years at school. On the average the labour-servant group came last with 
the semi-skilled and skilled showing somewhat more schooling. The proprietor 
groups fell between the unskilled and semi-skilled. 


Table 30. Number of Years at School for Gainfully Occupied Workers Distributed in 
Percentages by Social-Economic Groups and Sex, 1941 


sd 


0-4 5-8 9-12 13et 

MPPEEPYOLIGSSIONRL «ccccsccssececvioes Male 0.3 T.6 73H Be 64.9 
Female 0.3 lise 55.9 56.6 

2. Proprietors, etc. ~---ceereres Mele 15.4 55.5 24.8 4.5 
Female 12.8 44.1 oleae ono 
3. Clerks, etc. ~-.seccceees .-.-- Male Ged Roe BW fal RY 
Female 0.4 15.4 70.0 1422 

4. Skilled, etc.  ..csecereeeeees . Male 8.8 52.0 55.6 5.7 
Female Sayice 41.8 5007 4:2 

8: .Semi-skilled ... ..-cscccece eee Mele 8.2 54.9 O4e tL 2.8 
Female a0 LW 47.7 osu 

6, .cUnskilled j-<s0+- Ciglaexe aipieteoceis -- Male Lifee cd Gi 20's 1.4 
Female 8.0 55.0 64.5 2.4 
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Table $1. Annual Earnings and Number of Weeks Employed for the 
Social-Economic Groups by Sex, 1941 


ne a 


Weeks 

Earnings ~ Employed 

' $ 

Lae ProlessiORel oy ao. < i. cle cree Sheree tatetate Male 1,800 48.0 
| Female 850 48.0 
£2) oManegerial’ Peincsein smo Le smiele eeee Male €&,200 51.0 
Female 1,100 49.0 
5. Clerks, kindred workers Ssooln Male beets, ' 47.0 
Female 770 44.5 
4s pe SKS ed ear on) hee eee Male 1,100 42.5 
Female 060 40.0 
Stor Semiski lean viele Ons SOL Een Male 900 43.0 
Female 525 59.5 

Oe PAURSKA VL GG Eee aie cele se eisiereie yt: cieicatene Male 665 54.25 
Female 266 57.4 


Earnings of the Wage~earning Members of 
The Social-Economic Groups, 1941 


Earnings included herein represent those of wage-earners only as the 
census enumerators do not collect earnings for enterprisers. 


In the first or professional group there are a limited number representing 
such professions as medicine, dentistry, law, etc. (Those omitted are in reality 
small proprietors who charge fees for service.) While salaries tabuluted by the 
census enumerators are indicative of salaires paid, in some cases they are not re- 
presentative of those recieved on the average by the group. Care must be taken in 
any interpretation to consider size and representativeness of the sample included. 
Whereas for law and medicine the representation is by no means high practically all 
teachers are included and a fair percentage from such groups as nurses. 


In the second group only managers and officials on salary or commission 
are considered. These are none too representative of the whole group in some occu- 
pational divisions. The majority of skilled workers are wage-earners as are clerks, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 


Men and women on active service were not included in the following com- 
pilations even though some two-thirds of them had been gainfully employed prior to 
enlistment. 


Some of those enumerated actually earned more than is shown. This would 
happen where a man is on salary but also does part-time work but fails to report 
such earnings. Again it may happen where a man lives on a small nolding outside 
the city but neglects to include income from cow, hens, etc. Another possibility 
exists where a man changes jobs during the year but reports earnings for only one. 
It must be kept in mind that in 1941 our industry was expanding and newcomers at a 
fair rate of income who had worked for but a few months would report a small total 
income for that year. 


No allowance is made for board and lodging even though these may form a 
considerable part of the remuneration received. This particularly affects the 
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unskilled-servant class where farm-labourers and servant girls, for example, receive 
wages plus board. It is also a factor in nursing, etc. 


Such considerations should be kept in mind waen the foilowing tigures are 
examined. 


Median Annual Earnings and Number of Weeks Employed 
for the Social-Economic Groups by Sex, 1941 


From weeks employed and annual earnings some idea of steadiness of employ— 
ment may be obtained. Weeks employed may be reduced by lay-off, loss of job, ill- 
ness, etc. and while 1941 was not a too representative year, it should be adequate 
for a comparison of the groups. Eurnings divided by weeks employed will yield com- 
parable weekly wages for the various groups. 


Table $1 gives the earnings and weeks employed. In all cases the male 
groups received higher wages than the comparable female groups. The managerial 
group received more than the professional, otherwise the average wages dropped for 
the groups in the order recorded herein. There is some relationship between weeks 
employed and earnings. Managers were most steadily employed followed by the pro- 
fessional, clerical, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. Weeks employed for pro- 
fessional males and females are the same and only in the unskilled groups does the 
female average exceed that of the males. 


Percentages from the table are plotted in Charts 23 and 24, and which 
show how the group is distributed according to earnings. To give some idea of the 
variation of average wages of occupations within the group a number of these are 
‘plotted on the graph. 


There is considerable overlapping between the groups yet the patterns are 
distinct. The clerical and skilled groups are more alike than any of the others. 


Salaries for females are lower than for males in corresponding work groups. 
All distributions for female workers were bunched nearer to the zero point toan 
those for the males. Skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled females received less on 
the average than the unskilled males and only the female managerial group received 
more than semi-skilled males. 


Care must be exercised in comparing averages for the sexes. Female en- 
ployees are a more highly selected group, younger and more inexperienced on the 
average. Hence they occupy, more often, the lower rungs of the ladder where pay 
is less for men and women alike. 


Table 5€,. Number and Per Cent of Employees Distributed. 
According to Specified Income Brackets _ 


MALE 

| ~450 450-949 950-1949 1950-2949 2950-3949 3950+ 
1. Professional .... No. 8,707 15,054 29,197 15,926 6,942 4,903 
“oy ean AL i ¢ 18.6 36.1 19.7 G07 6.1 

2. Proprietors ... No. 3,871 6,805 30,142 22,748 10,861 11.878. 
| L 3.9 8.0 35.1 26.5 Rees ele 
3. Clerical ...... No. 55,009 983,749 157,242 45,817 7,932 4,031 
| 4 16.0 24.4 45.7 10.4 p18 1.2 
4. °Skitied?) iiyse2: No. 73,839 109,576 191,652 29,158 3,116 583 


% 18 <1 26.9 47.0 (aval 0.8 0.1 
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Table 32. Number and Per Cent of Employees Distributed According 
to Specified Income Brackets. - Concluded. 


MALE - concluded 


ae 


-450 450-949 950-1949 1950-2949 2950-5949 _ 5950 + 


a ee 


5. Semi-skilled ... No. 69,087 120,828 158,557 10,567 732 73 
% 19 ie 55.6 44.1 2u9 Oe 0.0 
6. Unskilled Sees eaNOr O40, 240) 20a, soe un lou,u0G 7,829 558 88 
% 48.0 28.6 Chee ie 0.0 0.0 
FEMALE 
_-450 450-949 950,1949 1950,2949 2950-5949 3950 + 
1. Professional ... No. 29,242 34,781 Alger l 2,471 276 57 
% 53.4 59.4 nA 1 ees 0.3 0.0 
2. Proprietors aiss NOs Loe ras) 1,174 245 66 50 
% 50.9 54.6 PAs wal 5.6 b MALS, OTT 
Soa'Clericall Greases No. 65,908 112,864 44,586 Lite ao 44 
% 29.4 50.3 19.8 0.5 0.0 0.0 
4) Skilled) os. -2e Now ao; (46 5,975 Pole 140 8 e 
% sy ieke) Secu 13.3 oS 0.0 0.0 
5. Semi-skilled eNO Ge os UmRO O14 4,152 87 6 1 
% 56.2 41.2 aed Sel 0.0 O:0:. 
6G wwWuskilledo vielen No. 199,503 29,145 1,598 57 9 - 
! 0 0.0 
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Marital Status for the Social-Economic Groups by Sex, 1941 


Table 35 classifies the members for each of the six groups as single, 
married, widowed and divorced or separated. Forty-nine per cent of the single 
males are to be found among the unskilled group, which is not surprising since the 
greater percentage of those under 20 are in that group. It is the only group in 
which more than half of the members are single. 


The highest number and percentage of married workers are to be found in 
the proprietor class where only 15.5 p.c. are classed as single. Likewise the 
largest number and percentage of widowed are to be found among the same group. 


Less than 1 p.c. of the professional, proprietor or clerical-commercial 
meles sre divorced or separated. Slightly more than 1 p.c. of the skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled groups are in that category, with the skilled being highest 
with 1.3 p.c. divorced or separated. 


In the groups for fefiales 92.2 p.c. of the professional women, 87.9 p.c. 
of the clerical-commercial group, and from 74 to 79 p.c. of the unskilled, semi- 
skilled and skilled groups are single. Only 26.5 p.c. of the proprietor group are 


Single, while 21.5 p.c. are married, 47.< p.c. are widowed and 4.8 p.c. are divorced 


or separated. The smalieSt percentage of divorced or separated is found in the 
professional group in part probably due to admission requirements demanding more 
and longer preparation for entrance. ; 


It should be noted that marriage alone has been considered; no figures 
are given for size of family. Census studies on fertility indicate that the size 
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of family in the professional group is extremely low and there is a tendency for the 
number in the famiiy to increase as we go trom class to class with the unskilled 
groups having considerably larger families on the average. 


Table $3, Marital Status by Sex tor the social~Economie Groups, 1941 
Se ee vex tor tne Social-—Eco edna ed shh LE cd 
Diverced or 
Group Single Married Widowed Separated 
MALE 

MePeRO Res S LONGI TO Me. tae cs viele 6.68 No. 41,551 72,380 2,298 900 
% 55.4 Gas o Pane) 0.7 

@. OWNeEr-Manager § ". 6. eee cheeks No. 131,668 688 ,017 55,154 6,464 
% 15 (geese 4.1 Cal 

5. Clerical-commercial sielefe a's 0 ¢ No. 142,766 253,244 7,876 5,658 
% 57.5 59.6 eau 0.9 

rsh Geen ee ae are he No 182,209 372,376 17,470 7,116 
% 25.0 70.4 5. bps 

ommuemisekiilied =<) ose. clo .: Nos 71525457 256 , 516 8,776 4,979 
% 52.9 63.7 ety ins 

CRITE ede OG ale isle wie/elnvei ele <3) c.o-+: «, he No. 559,059 405 ,167 25,602 10,773 
% 55.9 40.5 2.0 iB 

FEMALE 

1. Professional eer Cte eta ele wfete No 116,844 55927 Esaee SION ig 
% Jena 4.7 Paes 0.8 

e.(Ownersmanager oc ee cee ces No. 6,09! 6,576 14,427 1,465 
3 e % 26.5 raha, 47.2 4.8 

3. Clerical-commercial ........ No. 204,758 17,565 6,164 4,529 
% sierr) foo ass 220 

4. Skilled ..... erate ats tte oe oo Oe S3016 Lpoecsd 611 419 
% Ole Lose 5.3 5.7 

CMMCOM DoS RAL LOG 5 obs cis meicrs Se oem <'s No. 70,011 11,554 4,465 2,825 
| % 78.8 15.0 5.0 8d 
PRUNES LLCOG Aorttet cfs cec ec tete No. <09,746 55,757 26 044 12,788 
% 74.3 eee ere 4.5 
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PART IV. OCCUPATION GROUPS 


2. J AGRICULTURE 


In the previous sections an attempt was made to present certain phases of 
the occupational scene in Canada. The underlying assumption was; that youth can 
come closer to solving its problem of occupational choice, and. those doing guidance 
and counselling can offer wiser suggestions if they can interpret the current state 
of the labour market in the light of a longtime view of our expanding industrial 
organization. 


This chapter offers pertinent information for guidance in the rural areas. 
Continuous movement of farm youth to the urban areas has been observable for many 
years. It is in part due to the number of children born on farms being greater - 
than the number of farm operators needed. It is encouraged by a fair percentage 
of farmers, particularly in the West, who have made it almost a tradition to attempt 
to persuade their sons and daughters to move off the farm. It is part of a North 
American tradition which encourages people to. "better themselves", ieee is taken 
to mean the obtaining of a position in the urban areas. 


Since a fair percentage of farm youth will seek work outside the community, 
while others will make farming their life work the unavoidable conclusion is that 
a guidance program in rural areas must provide for the members of both these groups. 
No farm community would benefit in the long run from a guidance program which 
focused all its efforts on those choosing one or other of the branches of agricul- 
ture at the expense of those who will leave the farm. To the present there has 
been a tendency to direct most schooling towards those few who may enter the pro- 
fessions while agricultural information is too often treated as an adjunct. and 
organized to fit the academic pattern. 


Where economic conditions are such that a rural area cannot afford adequate 
guidance service for both groups, since the urban area will receive a fair. percen- 
tage of those reared on the farm, it is not only fair but wise for them to accept 
part of the responsibility for providing not only guidance but a milieu in which 
this guidance will be most effective. 


Vocational guidance is not concerned merely with having youth make a deci- 
sion as to the choiceof occupation, but is a continuous process which should begin 
in early life, affect courses and subjects taken in school, and continue many years 
after the school career is ended and, for example, until the actual ownership or 
management of a farm becomes a fact. This is necessary as there is usually a gap 
of some years before the school graduate is in a position to take over ownership. 


Youth, who consider farming a life work, should know among other things: 
what return they may reasonably expect over the course of years; the problems and 
difficulties tney are likely to encounter; the total cost of a farm, equipment 
and livestock for it, and the cost of operation; as well as how to select a dis- 
trict and farm on which to establish themselves. To supplement this they should 
know the advantages and disadvantages of share-cropping, renting and ownership. 
Farm youth who will fall heir to the family farm will not be Bre interested in 
several of these. 


Farm youth should know that farming, to many, is more than a job; it is 
a way of life. Those who enter it wholeheartedly and find satisfaction in it will 
undergo privations and hardships to maintain such position in preference to a berth 
in a trade, commerce or service. Nor is it enough that a farmer live to himself. 
Instead he should think of the possibilities for community work. Farming is more 
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than a cropping of the land, a grazing of the psstures or making of the land to bear 
fruit in other ways. 


Farming occupies a unique if not always an enviable position in the Canadian 
economy. It began as a means of ensuring possession of the country while at the 
same time providing support for the staple products of fish, fur and timber. It 
reached the second stage by the middle of the nineteenth century with Canada export-— 
ing wheat, dairy products and livestock. This trade soon put agriculture into first 
place where it remained until the depression of the thirties. Most of the good land 
and considerable marginal land had been settled before that time and farming was 
fairly stable. During the depression years a long period of drought aftected the 
western farmers in particular - but at that their main crop, wheat, was a glut on 
the market. Not until the war had lasted for some time was the position of the 
farmer comparable with that held before the depression. 


At the time of Confederation the population was predominantly agricultural. 
Four-fifths of the people lived on the farms or in small communities in rural areas. 
By 1941 only about 45 p.c. of the people could be classed as rural and the move- 
ment since that time has been away from the farm. Despite this migration towards 
the urban areas tne farm population has nearly doubled since 1867. When it is con- 
sidered that the population of Canada as a whole has increased about 313 p.c.; that 
the farm has maintained a higher birthrate than the urben areas and that a. fair per- 
centage of new immigrants to Canada have settled on farms, some idea may be obtained 
of the movement from farm to city. 


In the West many homesteaders settled on a quarter of a section but found 
it insufficient. In the shuffle which followed many moved to town and city while ~ 
the others increased tneir holdings. Larger farms with fewer workers but more 
efficient machinery became the rule in the West. 


Despite the number moving off the farms those remaining have produced more, 
decade by decade. In the period after Confederation about half of the population 
were needed in agriculture to feed the Canadian people. Today one-quarter of -the 
population can do the job with a greater margin of safety, or in other words, with 
more to export tnan previously. This steady increase in the productivity of the 
average farm worker is reflected both in ways of farming and in the changing 
economy of which farming forms a part. 


During the past eighty years the face of Canada has seen vast changes —- 
from sickle and scythe to threshing machine and combine; from ox-cart and buck— 
board to truck and tractor; from free homesteads to scarcity of good land; from 
pioneering to an industrial civilization. 


While the importance of farming has not changed, its relative position 
has. Value of agricultural production: around 1925 was 41 p.e. of the net value 
of all production; in 1939 it was but <6 p.c. 


The economic structure is continuously changing, -sometimes slowly to 
meet changing consumer wants or to absorb new inventions and sometimes rapidly to 
meet wartime needs, a decided shift in public policy or a wave of mergers. These 
are reflected in the agricultural income over the years. Considering the inter- 
war period, agriculture was relatively prosperous during the twenties, but due to 
the world-wide depression, drought and generally bad trade conditions during the 
thirties farm produce was at a low ebb in both quantity and price. This set-back 
was augmented by many European countries adopting a policy of self-sufficiency. 
Average annual income in agriculture dropped from $856 million in the first inter- 
war decade to $495 million in the second. 
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Increase in Farm Products: 


The demand for farm produce increased during the war years. Stock piles of — 


surplus wheat dwindled despite bumper crops wuich reached an all-time high in 1942. 
In 1871 the 1.6 million acres sown to wheat yielded 16.7 million bushels, whereas, 
$n 1944 the 23.3 million acreas of wheat yielded 435.5 million bushels. This in- 
erease of some 2608 p.c. was not duplicated in the other grains but the increase in 
each has been considerable. Oat acreage increased from 5,961,356 acres in 1891 to 
14,315,000 acres in 1942, while barley increased from 868,464 to 7,291,000 acres, 
corn from 195,101 to 270,000 acres, potatoes from 490,190 to 535,000 acres and hay 
and clover from 5,931,548 to 10,120,000 acres for the same period. While bushels 
per acre vary considerably from year to year, the trend has been towards a higher 


yield. 


Raising the livestock inereased greatly over the same period. The number 
of milk cows doubled between 1871 and 1901 and increased by half as much again by 
1944. The number of sheep raised in Canada has fluetuated some from time to time 
and was about 10 p.e. greater in 1944 than in 1871. Swine, like beef cattle, 
react to the market rather rapidly yet have shown a fairly consistent rise from 
1871 to 1944, an increase of about 500 p.c. From 1901 to 1944 poultry increased 
from just under 18 million in 1901 to more than five times that number by 1944. 


| Whereas milk cows, beef cattle, sheep and swine are associated wita food 
supplies and have increased in number, this is not true of the horse. Its.two 
main functions, transportation and power, have been replaced by mechanical means 
which are easier to eontrol and not subject to the same limitations of speed, 
power, etc. Hence number of horses provided some index of growth until the second 
decade of the twentieth century and since then has provided some index of con- 
version to mechanical power. Just as the horse replaced the ox on many farms as 
it was faster and more subject to control, so, in turn, tractor and truck replaced 
the horse as they allowed for the concentration of power, larger machinery and 
fewer men, and did not require feed and care when not in use. : 


Figures for dairy products are indicative of the increase in products 
other than wheat. About three times as much milk was produced in 1944 as in 1881. 
For the same period cheese-making increased by from three to four times and 
creemery butter by 225 times. This may be accounted for in part by the fact that 
only half as much dairy butter was produced in 1945 as in 1881 as farmers sold .. 
eream and bought butter. 


The years 1942-4 paint a much better than average price picture for agri- 


eulture. They point to conditions brought about by war-time demands. Whether such 


conditions will continue for long will be determined largely by world markets. The 
need will be present for some time but a steady economic.demand based on ability 
to pay depends largely on national and international policy and the economie re- 
covery of a large part of the world. 


Trend in Farm Size: 


Acreage of land used for farming increased from 45.4 million to 174.8 
million acres from 1881 to 1943. In 1881, 22 million of these acres were classed 
as improved, by 1941, 92 million acres fell in that category. In 1881 this land 
averaged parcels of 35 acres per farm worker, in 1901 42.1 acres, in 19z1, 67.9 
and in 1941, 79 acres. This increase reflects the introduction of new and better 
power machinery and farming carried on in a big way. The 79 acre average was 
closest to the average for Ontario, considerably above that for British Columbia 
and below that for the Prairies, giving the number of improved acres per farm for 


Peasy) e- 
five regions of Canada (1941) as follows; 


Acres 
MECVoImes 0 kh deeeent eh) 
Quebect, i) isaaie sew ee 60 
Ontario. j has taste ae 70 
POAITIGH: Gige c cortices. 220 


British Columbia’ ¢.. 30 


The actual farms on the average have shown the same trend, increasing 
from 198 acres in 1921 to 238 acres in 1941. Quebee is the only province where 
this movement is not yet observable; elsewhere improved methods and power machinery 
have resulted in one man being able to crop more land. The unit in the East has 
been around 100 acres, but in the West the quarter section, 160 acres, was inade- 
quate for grain farming or cattle raising. Today the average farm in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan contains 433 acres. 


Income: 


Farmers on the average react rapidly to changes in income. Western 
farmers speak jokingly of the "next-year country" a true indication that they are 
surprisingly optimistic wnen crops fail and sure they will have "seven full years" 
each time they harvest a bountiful crop. From an all-time high of over a billion 
dollars, for cash income from farm products in 1928 the total dropped to yield a 
low of $377,000,000 in 1935. The prolonged series of crop failures in the West 
coupled with low prices reduced many farm owners to tenants. In 1941 in Manitoba 
only about two-thirds of the farms were operated by owners while in Saskatchewan 
the proportion was a little over half. On the other hand in Quebec, from 1901 to 
1941, the percentage of owner-operators increased from 90 to 93 p.c. 


But of the full owners representing 75 p.e. of all farmers who operated 
their own farms, 48 p.c. reported mortgage indebtedness. The position of Saskat— 
chewan farmers was worst with 75 p.c. having either a mortgage or agreement of sale 
over their heads. Alberta and Manitoba came next. Ontario was about half-way 
down the list and Nova Scotia came last. In 1941, apart from short term and inter- 
mediate loans, debts reported by farmers totalled $629,200,000, an average of 
$2,572 per farm despite what had been written off since the "depressed thirties". 


Technological Progress: 


Technological progress is observable in many aspects of farming. The 
number of tractors increased from 47,500 in 1921 to 159,000 in 1941. This takes 
no cognizance of the increased efficiency of the modern implements which would 
still further alter the picture. By 1941 tnere were 391,600 automobiles and 
trucks on the farms and the number of combines, replacing both binder and thresh- 
ing machine, doubled between 1931 and 1941. Such machines, including tractors and 
combines, were adopted for large and small farms. Mechanization of farming has by 
no means reached its peak. 


Science has also brought forth improvements through plant and animal 
breeding, such as; rust-resistent wheat, bybrid corn, earlier-maturing and 
heavier-yielding crops, better-feeding beef animals, higher milk-producing cows, 
and better egg-laying hens. It has also introduced improved chemical fertilizers. 
All of tnese have added to the productivity of each farmer -- and the end is not 


yet. 


Yet comparatively few farms have modern buildings. There is a vast back- 
log of building, painting and repairing which has been accumulating since the 
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thirties when farms became down at the heel and which was not alleviated during the, 
war years when the farmers were too busy to do the work and could not get help or 
supplies. 


Knowledge of all this is important to anyone preparing to take up farming 
as a life work. Buying a large improved farm requiring considerable expensive 
equipment today is not to be compared with starting out with a yoke of oxen, a few 
implements and supplies which could be loaded into a wagon and a homestead which was 
there for the taking. Farm values fluctuate. In 191 the average value was slightly 
over $9,000 per farm while in 1959 it had ened to less than half that figure. 
Since then it has risen somewhat. 


While anyone selecting farming as a career would probably not expect to 
purchese even an average farm yet the capital needed is enough of a stumbling block, 
particularly where the long-time returns would not seem to justify paying a high 
rate of interest. Nor is there an average figure for Canada. Farming is done in 
specific areas and the newcomer will be influenced by other farms in the district. 
His needs will depend largely on the locality in which he decides to settle. 


Types of Farm by Province, 1940: 


Most of the types listed in the census require no explanation beyong the 
fact that where 50 p.c. or more of gross income is received from one type of product 
such farm is classified by such products. “Subsistence farms" are those on which 
50 p.c. or more of the products produced are consumed on the farm. The preliminary 
figures used in this report indicate that 26.5 p.c. of all farms were "subsistence 
and combination of subsistence and other product farms". These were found chiefly 
in New Brunswick, 53.7 p.c., Nova Scotia, 53.1 p.c., Prince Edward Island, 47.1 p.c. 
Quebec, 40 p.c. and British Columbia, £7.2 p.c. Mixed farms accounted for 18.4 p.c. 
of the total and were the main type in Ontario wnile "grains and hay farms", 23.7 
p.c. of the total, predominated in the Prairie Provinces. More detailed information 
on types is obtainable in Table 34. . 


Table 34. Type of Farm, by Province, Canada, 1940 


—— — 


Type of farm as determined 7 Prince nova New 
by main source of revenue Canada Edward . -, Guebec 
in 1940 he - Island Scotia Brunswick 
Total number of occupied farms (1) 732,858 12,230 32,977 31,889 154,669 
Grditis sand hay feo ses one ecwie « wic's 175,778 294 739 197 5,752 
Potatoes, roots and other field 

GPODE ee res ole e hie she ce siatera 8,457 B22 110 770 1,494 
Vegetables, fruits and nursery 

PrOAUGUS \ Shree ss + 6 clvlc ste ws es wt « 15,025 50 1,167 182 Belt 
Dairy products SUE I Ep SIRO Seo 47,608 175 §=—6. 2 , 855 1,254 15,726 
PoULtryin oaicaltioie cs .sveleeteiereinin sate wists 7,204 59 295 175 911 
DIVES SLOCK Bats nis lccstete ess a iele aie 65,585 925 971 621 4,553 
Forest and apiary products er 14,992 44 1,201 iL dou 8,168 
Subsistence and combinations of 

SU ET BE LENICE PM wea ates oes o otere state 194,575 5,765 17Sole we t/aie 61,956 
ParUsleumen yids cs a hiteens oe 2 eure 40,434 744 4,010 4,555 12,828 
Mixed farming eS ACIe Ge o Oe (Ll re, CUS oe 4,049 54,859 


ee 


(1) Includes 30,485 farms not classified as to type in 1940. 
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Table 54. Type of Farm, by Province, Canada, 1940 - concluded. 
re 


Type of farm as determined 


: Saskat- British 

by main source of revenue Ontario Manitoba ehawan Alberta Columbia Yukon 
in 1940 

Total number of occupied farms (1) 178,204 58,024 188,713 99,732 26,394 26 
rer AES Chers (Jet hig ) lua Aa ean ain eae 6,650 22,656 90,828 46,619 . 1,478 Sy) 
Potatoes, roots and other field 

i MNS Cte tere soutel els Fis 6 ale ob 0 bute 6,971 188 50 736 310 6 
Vegetables, fruits and nursery 

PERU UOM Meer vere Ge cree cat c 7,381 273 115 187 3,660 5 
eae VEU Ue Rs weiss ss 2's! ible 6 6 0 21,478 1,451 822 987 3,582 - 
POUL V Martie oh ehsle Usa eiaie cite eels oo bo 3,258 525 149 191. »1,845 ~ 
Nek wre (OMI Os ata ovelvia si site Gales «'e eo 55,964 4,042 4,327 12,744 (1,858 e 
Forest end apiary products ae raeagial 407 315 i is 219 ~ 
Subsistence and combinetions of 

Be SCN CC Mees gitiieisic dss «vie oss «ee $4,824 13,735 21,913 14,580 7,191 35 
GS MM ere cir visi Wie ea ers aners <9 5. « o's 7,065 1,750 2,162 3,447 8,467 6 
WIsGOMPOrCING. gheisg «stiviie cs see c's 46,158. .11,925 12,029 16,575 2,540 ui: 


(1) neludes 50,485 farms not classified as to type in 1940. 


Farming Personnel: 


The number gainfully employed in agriculture showed an increase for census 
years until 1931 and was down slightly in 1941 if those on active service from the 
farms are included, but decreased by some 50,000 if they are omitted. Table 35 
gives the number and per cent gainfully occupied in agriculture for census years 
from 1891 to 1941, and the percentage these are of all gainfully occupied males and 
females. 


Of the 1,064,847 males gainfully occupied in agriculture, 1941, there were 
170,000 owners who hired help and 460,700 who operated their farms without any or 
with but casual seasonal help. There were 2,850 foremen who received wages and 
184 who did not while 176,200 of the farm help were paid and 254,900 were unpaid 
helpers. Most of those unpaid were the sons of farmers working on the farms of 
their parents. 


Of the 18,970 females gainfully occupied in agriculture 5,245 were employees; 
8,818 managed their farms without outside help, 17 were paid foremen, 18 were unpaid 
foremen, 1,724 were paid labourers and 3,147 were not paid. 


Farm women, of whom there were about 785,000 in 1941 from ages 14 to 64, 
are not included in these figures although many of them do considerable work in the 
fields and farmyards and contribute directly to the farm income. 


Many of the farm helpers were not employed for the full year. During the 
war years they had little trouble obtaining employment when they were not needed 
on the farms. National Selective Service regulutions provided that farm workers 
must have a permit for work other than agriculture which lasted 60 days or more. 
According to the records in 1945 about 70 p.c. of farm workers seeking off-season 
employment were employed in fishing, forestry, trapping and manufacturing. The 
other 20 p.c. were distributed throughout the other occupations. 
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Table 35. Number and Per cent of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 
10 Years of Age and Over, in Agriculture for Canada and Regional 
Divisions, 1891 -— 1941 Censuses. 


te rr ee en rr 


A A te ee ee 


1891. 1901 1911. 1921 1931 O48 fo 
Males 2 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
GCANSO Semtt. © ion oh.e 723,018 707,924 917 ,848 1,023,661 1,107,766 1,064,847 
Maritime Provinces 121,021 121,860 111,141 111,808 108 ,877 94,420 
QUEBEC LE as as sic sa s:0 204,552 194,281 201,539 217,416 220,914 251,539 
Oncer 1 One © acts «a's ee 532,037 302 533 301,347 289,701 Cuo,ogt * 264,914 
Preirie Provinces. 47,184 78,906 279,724 570,358 435,169 413,832 
British Columbia . SeeLe 10,244 24,037 54,578 42,209 40,142 
pc. Dice D.Ce Dec. DeC. p.c. 
USNeECaeme ee es eee rel Bead | 45nG2 38.91 OO GLO 50697 31.66 
Maritime Provinces 50.22 45.98 39.66 37 .67 bowte Sbeod 
UAH OCU Bass vies es Deco 44.68 clopgagl & 55.00 Gl ake 27.09 
Ontario. swe. ore SeveL 46 .86 46 .04 SLeST Ceo 25.14 
Prairie Provinces. 66.02 64.32 aya) ata 59.55 spsycial®) 56.04 
British Columbia . 18.27 1o.08 12.69 17.70 16.08 15.49 


es 


X Males 15 years of age and over. Omitted are 59,732 males on Active Service. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Females - 

_ Canada Mate tte ct eeue ey LOS: 8,936 15 ,887 17 ,883 24,079 18,909) 
Maritime Provinces 53,416 2,967 5,027 2,954 2,849 1,596 
Quebec Weipa es she 25100 1,540 5,017 3,620 4,633 5,544 
Ontario Mie eee E LO OLE 5,898 5,690 5,570 6,690 5,553 
Prairie Provinces. 410 436 5,748 OyeLe 8,478 7,064 
British Columbia . 90 95 405 743 1,429 1,412 

p.c. p.c p.c. Dec p-c. p.c 
SOTOEY | eee 6.00 5.75 4.59 5.65 5.62 2.28 
Maritime Provinces 8.24 8.30 6.75 5.57 5.24 1.65 
Quebece= 4st iets 4.73 1599 rans}. e.00 Ree 1.32 
Gatario 64.4088 Se Eads 5.59 5.67 £16 2.68 1.70 
Prairie Provinces. 7.49 5377 7.91 6.71 (252 5.25 
British Columbia . 2.87 2.00 2.44 poe OPed 2.06 


ci lh i A a YI | | REE Ce Re “Rt AL A LI A EE SECO. = AE Il EES ACE | A eg REET RG 


Figures 25fand B show the distribution of male and female agricultural 
workers according to age for several divisions or branches, 1941. The graphs for 
males show the comparatively early age at which many farm boys begin to help on the 
farm. The peak was reached at from 18 to 20 when the majority of farm boys had 
left school and were helping on the farm. After that age the number leaving the 
farm far exceeded the number entering farming. By age 2é the movement had slowed 
down although the curve did not flatten out until about age 40. There was-little 
change in number until age 55 when the number began to fall off and continued 
falling to the end. There is a similarity in all the graphs for the various 
branches of farming shown although the trend is more marked in some than in others. 


The curve for females would be somewhat similar though more pronounced if 
only farm workers were concerned. However census data do not consider farm girls 
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helping at home as farm workers and farmers' wives are not enumerated as gainfully 
employed in agriculture. But should anything happen to the husband and the widow 
remain on the farm she would be classed as a farm owner. The curve accelerates 
rapidly at age 17, drops rapidly to age 50, then mounts to age 60 when it begins to 
drop and continues decreasing to the end. At no age is the number included large. 
The total is about one-quarter that of the number of farm women. 


Distribution of Workers among Various Types of Farming: 
Farmers and their helpers were distributed among the various types of farm- 
ing as shown in Table 36. The number not-at-work on the census date is included to 


give some idea of unemployment in the summer of 1941. 


Table 36. Gainfully Occupied Workers in Agriculture Distributed in 
Selected Branches of Agriculture, and Number not at Work, 


June 2, 1941 
Branch of is. Not at Work 
Agriculture Total Male Female June 2,1941 
Beekeeping .-.eeeeeeeeseeerece 95 93 2 12 
Dairy farming = ...cccseececes ; 14,742 14,575 167 1,059 
Flower and seed culture ARGS 3,585 3,195 190 514 
Pursfarmings Oeo0 22. ow. eee s ees 944 925 19 62 
Bruitstarming os eles <<. ie sess — 5,458 3,253 185 518 
Gardening, truck farming ..... 7,430 7,529 101 1,021 
Grain growing  .ecccccceess eietete 10,894 10,836 58 2,900 
Mixed farming  ...c.eseccescecs 151,583 150,610 973 24,821 
Poultry raising ....e.ece- Siveels 799 760 39 79 
Stock raising <c..scswsesccere 2,620 2,098 ae 248 
Other Lien bem « aewce es wicte aa cee 2,662 2,501 161 242 


Education: 


Number of years in school varied greatly for the male population in agri- 
culture (Table 37). About 15.5 p.c. had less than five years schooling, another 
65.2 p.c. completed from 5. to 8 years, 18 p.c. more began high school and some of 
them were graduated. About 1.29 p.c. spent 15 or more years at school. The 
largest numbers of the latter are to be found in general farming, grain farming, 
or dairy farming, although they respresent a larger percentage of the more 
specialized lines such as fur farming and flower culture. 


On the average the females employed are better educated than the males. 
About 11 p.c. of them had less than 5 years of schooling, 45 p.c.;between 5 and 8 
years, 39 p.c.; some or all of high school and 5.4@ p.c. 18 or more years at 
school. 


The enrolment of full-time undergraduate students of the regular session 
in degree courses in agriculture increased from 856 in 1921, to 1,475 in 1941, but 
dropped to 1,140 in 1942. Enrolment for the diploma courses during the same years 
dropped from 415 in 1921 to $89 and 225 for 1941 and 1942, respectively. Continuous 
graduation comparable to the best year would in time result in about 0.9 p.c. of 
the total population, or 2.1 p.c. of the farm population having some university 
courses in agriculture. 
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Table 37. Males, Gainfully Occupied in Agriculture, 14 Years of Age 
and Over, Distributed in Percentages by Years of Schooling 


Years of Schooling 0-4 5-8 9-12 13+ 
ALIMALTUCUL CULO mi Nelete cve'e'e'cle'e c's cote : 15.58 65.10 18.03 1.29 
Farmers and stock raisers aiate crete 18.4% 62.39 17.50 1.68 
Farm foremen teeters cic caicte es ws oe eee 5en15 32.56 7.58 
RArMeLBDOUrers ©. a. << cos sce se spiel 11.39 69.06 18.63 0.92 
DAA De LOTOCS be cic. gn cs oc ames e ee 12.97 69.74 16.14 jy 
MLOWG DE CULE CUT O Delgo. os chaseielsiec-ece < 9.57 53.53 51.41 5.49 
Bri Gata rmi ne pss. «5s RE At Oe 11.02 52.24 $1.97 4.80 
Furetsrming Coa... ..- Delete sc ce orewocctare 9.38 48 .63 35.88 6.11 
General farming ........0.0. Apa bap 15.58 62.00 17.02 5.50 
Grain farming Shel elehais.w:>.0,0.5 Mer 16.52 64.15 18.11 1.22 
POULCLV LAYMAN: ese n's oc ses © eau 9.28 52.590 32.50 6.89 
Stock raising ...... Al eo Pert 3 Aes 1325 68.74 16.74 jE ea ly 
Vegetable gardening ...... ..... aiehe <2 .63 56 .88 18.51 1.98 
Other production _........ Serre disper: 65.58 19°15 dey 
Agriculture - females ....... 10.86 44.76 58.96 5.42 
All industries - males ...... te ero 5oO 49.53 S204 4.10 


A fair percentage of the graduates in agriculture are not employed in 
actual farming but are employed in research by the governments, private indus- 
tries, etc. This percentage of specialists, at best, is probably too low if 
agriculture is to go ahead rapidly. 


Conjugal Condition of Those Gainfully Occupied in Agriculture: 


About three-quarters of the farmers and stock raisers were married men. 
Another 3 to 4 p.c. were widowed while less than 1 p.c. were divorced or sep- 
arated. Eighty per cent of the farm labourers were single which is not surprising 
considering that 50 p.c. of them were 22 years of age or younger. Some are youth, 
maturing on the farm, who will move off later. Otners are saving up to buy their 
own farms while still others will inherit the family farm. 


Table 38. Percentages in Agriculture Who are Single, 
Married, Widowed, and Divorced or Separated 


Divorced or 


Number Single Married Widowed Separated 
p.c. pc. pc. Dic. 

Males 

All agriculture ......+.- 1,064,847 42.e<2 53.92 ae 0.64 

Farmers and stock raisers .. 630,709 16.46 78.55 4.34 0.65 

Foremen ectatacisteeme ee ase 3,056 22.66 735.68 3.00 0.66 

Farm labourers Red fe cig ie ute 431,102 80.05 17.77 1.57 . 0.63 
Females 

All agriculture ......... 18,969 51.78 10.31 54.19 5.72 

Farmers and stock raisers .. 14,063 11.34 11.68 72.42 4.56 

Oe Rt  qaR aA CGueee eee) koe erly. 14 ~ 


Farm labourerS (..cccceece 4,408 90.49 6.36 1.85 1.29 
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The majority of women included are not married. More than three-quarters 
of those classed as farmers or stockraisers are widowed or divorced while more than — 
90 p.c. of the farm labouring women are single. Farmers! wives are not included 
although they may have been doing more than housework. Table $8 contains tabulated 
data on the conjugal state of those gainfully occupied in Agriculture. 


Average Wages of Male Farm Help; , 


Wages for farm help were high during the war years as compared with the 
years before. Using 1935-39 as base years for its index the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics found wages increase from. 108.0 for 1939 to a high of 205.0 in January 
and 287.3 for April, 1944. At no time from 1922, when the index began, until 1959 
was it as high. The previous highest point was reached in 19%8 at 184.7. 


Actual average wages may be observed from Table 39. 


Table 39. Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and Month, 
May 15, 1944, August 15, 1944 and January 15, 1945 


With Board ; 


Per Day Per Mont rr 
May August January May August January 
$ $ $ $ $ $ | 
Prince Edward Island ... 2.70 2.45 ceo 47 .66 49.42 A5ea5 
Novatscotia- "te. aera 3.40 2.94 2.89 53.88 55.12 54.41 ; 
New. Brunswick  ..-eeseoe 5.68 5:02 %.00 65356 66.83 68.11 | 
Gilepee | fscieiees «+ cle elie so agra hl Calo 2.66 moG2ee 61.04 58.47 @ 
Ontariote Gea hs ss ietecuss 5.78 4.26 2.87 56.59 59.13 53.96 f 
MAT COD ew ie Gales «cis lciareesare 5.78 4.49 2-41 63.89 71.46 50.40 | 
Saskatchewan  ..cccccces 4.00 4.58 2.45 69.83 ered LS ky oe 
PQs bat kl RES Seer 5.78 Sia 2.60 68.25 Veeos S8tec 
British Columbia... 4.00 siggy OU 65.47 10 So 66215 
GansaddGmee dsccnes alee pee es Se er Aa 2.66 


61.38 67.92 54.55 


Normally wages are lower in winter than summer and best in the fall dur- . 
ing harvesting, followed by the spring. This is particularly true for grain 
growing areas. Where mixed farming is most common hired help is often needed the 
year round. 


The above figures are for wages where board is provided. Where it is 
not provided wages are higher. Some idea of wages without board may be obtained 
by adding about 82 cents to the daily wages given and $21 to the monthly wage 
although it should be remembered that men working without board are a somewhat 
different group from the usual hired man. 


Agriculture and the Future: 


Farmers are intensely interested in the position which this basic indus- 
try will occupy after the war. Canada's needs for food, clothing and shelter 
may be predicted with some degree of accuracy, but such demands could not absorb 
the average yield. Prediction of foreign trade involves too many factors to 
admit of a fair degree of accurcay. While a number of new synthetic products 
processed from agricultural by-products such as protein paints, synthetic fibres, 
etc. are on the market it is too early to predict either their relative importance 
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or the amount of farm products which will be needed to produce them. 


Certain trends have been noted such as that towards larger farms, mechan- 
ization of work, co-operative marketing and modernization of the farmstead. In 
1941 there were more Ontario farms reporting automobiles, and telephones, 37 p.c. 
and 70 p.c. respectively, than in the other provinces. British Columbia led in 
percentage with radios, 69 p.c., and electricity, 36 p-c., Quebec had the smallest 
percentage of farms with automobiles, 24 p.c., radios, 36 p.¢c., and telephones 
16 p.c. while the Prairie Provinces reported electricity on but 6 p.c. .Ol.vue 
farms. These data indicate some degree of modernization and point to the direc 
tion in which progress will be made.. Agriculture has made relatively little use 
of electricity so far except in Ontario and British Columbia. Post-war plans in 
most of the provinces call for considerable expansion of power lines. This is 
expected to result in extensive use of power in dairying, poultry production, 
and such. 


Despite the trend towards larger farms, on the average there is also 
noticeable an increase in the number of specialty farms producing for a specific 
market. Increased urben settlement should increase the market for a limited 
number of such holdings most of which will be located near metropolitan areas. 
There is also the possibility of increasing the number of fur farms, etc., which 
however, will be located near a suitable food supply. 


2. OTHER PRIMARY OCCUPATIONS 


1. Fisheries and Fishing 


Fishing was perhaps the first industry carried on by Europeans in the 
New World. They discovered. the fish banks off Newfoundland, Labrador and the Maeri- 
times, caught their fish, dried or cured them and sailed back to Europe to dispose 
of them on the European market. A few settlements were attempted to aid in this 
lucrative, if somewhat precarious trade. However, fishing did not expand greatly 
until settlers came first to take part in the fur-trade and later in agriculture. 
Now we know that two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on 
the east end west of Canada. 


While the catch from the sea is by far the greatest nevertheless the 
inland waters, rivers and lakes contribute about one-seventh of the total. Value 
of the catch varies according to world trade and weather conditions. The peak 
value for all time was reached in 1943 at $85,858,358. At the top of sales was 
salmon followed by lobster, cod, herring, and 29 other species each netting 
$20,000 or more a year. Also contributing substantial amounts to the total were 
the vitamin end industrial oils ($5,576,712). 


The fishing industry employed about 1.0 p.c. of those gainfully occu- 
pied and contributed from 0.5 p.c. to 1.0 p.c. of the national income. Its pre- 
war limit was determined mainly by the economic demand for its products but 
during the war years it would probably have expanded if it hed not been for 
shorteges in manpower and materials. A readjustment will inevitably follow during 
the next few years but its nature will be determined by trade conditions end the 
pull exerted by other industries for manpower, materials, etc. . 


Growth of the fishing trade may be observed from the following values for 
the annual catch for census years from 1871 to 1941. 
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18717) See ee $ 7,573,199 Thiers cesseees $ 29,965,142 
TBBT Petre ee 15,817,162 1921) wee SO, ES ns Atos IN OSs 
TEguemw sy ees 3 18,977,874 LSS 1 ee oe ... 30,517,306 
TOO le! Leen a 25,737,152 19d Os AuhSeae* .Pe2%2865597 


Between 1925 and 1930 the value of fisheries in Canada fluctuated between 
47 and 56 million dollars. Then the- annual valuation dropped until it was slightly 
below $26 million in 1932; slowly climbed back to 54 million by 1954, remained 
around 28 to 40 million dollars until 1939 then with the increesed war demand it 
shot upward year after year until it reached $85,524,500 in 1943. Adjustment of 
these values to allow for changes in the index of the doller would reduce the 1925 
to 1920 evaluation from 40 to slightly above 45 million dollers; have little 
appreciable effect on the 1932 valuation; increase the values to 1956; reduce them 
slightly from then until it would be slightly above 72 million dollars in 1945. 
In any case the drop during the depression of the thirties is noticeable as is 
also the rise during the war yeurs recorded. 


Behind this trade there is an investment of $25,104,273 in capital equip- 
ment for the sea fisheries which ranges from steam trawlers and diesel vessels to 
row boats, and from ice and smoke houses to lobster nets. In addition more than 
#6 ,000,000 is invested in inland fisheries and over $50,000,000 in fish processing 
establishments. 


To encourage and develop this industry legislation was passed as long ago 
as 1885 to provide for an annual distribution of bounties among fishermen and 
owners of fishing boats. The amount was increased to $160,000 in 1891 and remained 
at that figure. ; 


To prevent depletion of the fish resources, the Federal Government has 
enforeed closed seasons, forbidden pollution and obstruction and made regulations 
concerning nets, gear, and fishing operations generally. It has further operated 
(1940) 14 hatcheries, 6 rearing station, 7 salmon retaining ponds and several egg- 
collecting stations. Other assistance consists of radio reports to fishermen con- 
cerning weather conditions, bait and ice supplies, etc. The Department of Fisheries 
hes also provided. fishermen with special instructions for handling, curing, etc. 

In this work the Federal Fisheries Branch works in co-operation with authorities 
in the provinciel governments. 


The Fishermen: 


The situation for Canadian fishermen would be easier if Canadians would 
use more fish... The average catch would provide 120 pounds per year for each man, 
women and child, whereas we eat only 30 pounds on the average. This difference 
must be made up by export. During the war period there was no trouble disposing 
of the catch and the lot of the fishermen consequently improved as his wages in- 
creased. 


In 1943 there were about 61,000 fishermen of whom three-quarters were 
engaged in sea-fisheries. Another 15,900 workers were employed in processing the 
fish. Few women are employed in actual fishing but more are to be found in the 
canneries. 


Occupational Status of the Fishermen: 
UE CuUps ¥1 Oat Oba by Cle tie feo 


Of the fishermen listed in the 1941 Census 1.3 p.c. were classed as 
employers; 74.2 p.c. as own account, 20.2 p.c. as employees and 4.3 p.c. as no-pays. 
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As expected, data from the census indicated a preponderance of small fishermen own- 
ing their own equipment and working along or with members of their family. 


Age and Marital Status: 


The age distribution of males employed in fishing was about the same as 
the average for all occupetions. Twenty-five per cent were 27 years of age or 
younger and another 25 p.c. were 52 years or older. The average age was 37 years. 


The conjugal condition of these fishermen wasg 38. 31 pc. single, 56.72 
p.c. married, 4.02 p.c. widowed and 0.95 p.e. divorced or sy apo dier 


Years at School: 


The number of years spent at school would indicate a need for such classes 
and instruction as is carried on by the Department of Fisheries. More than one- 
quarter (26.58 p.c.) had 4 years or less of schooling. More than half (58.41 p.c.) 
had from 5 to 8 years. Slightly more. than one-seventh had from 9 to 12 years or 
some high school work while less than one out of a hundred (0.68 p.c.) had 13 years 
or more. 


Earnings: 


Earnings reported by fishermen in 1941 were low. About 65 p.c. of them 
received less than $450; another 27 p.c. received from $450 to $949 while about 
7 p.c. received from #950 to $1,949 and less than 0.5 p.c. (32) received between 
$1,950 and $2,949. At that incomes were considerably higher than during the 
depression but not so high as during the following war years. According to census 
figures average earnings for wage-earning fishermen were $460 in 1931 and $409 in 
1941, whereas according to en estimate,” by October 1944 the average earnings were 
ently $1,000. 


Wages were highest. in Ontario with more than twoethirds receiving $450 or 
more. They were second highest in British Columbia where about 60 p.c. received 
#450 or better. They were lowest in Quebec followed by. the Maritimes. Only four 
of the 47 fishermen in Saskatchewan and Alberta received more than ate a year. 

In 1941 fishermen on the average were. employed..27.04 weeks. 


The Future of Fishing: 


Regulations were deemed necessary to prevent fishermen disturbing the 
fish at spawning time and causing the supply to be depleted in a few years. One 
of these restricts the fishing season end limits the weeks fishermen may work. 
This is, however, a regular occurrance and not to be compared with lack of trade 
outlets which cause fish to become a glut on the market. During the depression 
the position of the fishermen was bad and tales.of fishermen having to throw 
their catch back into the sea, beceuse they could not sell it, were not unfounded. 


From 1952 to 1939 the fishing trade improved slowly but had not risen to 
the level of the late twenties when the war broke out. Since then increase in 
value has been considerable. The world shortage of fish caused the Canadian govern- 
ment to attempt control of our market. This ensured the processors of a market 

and their number increased. Wartime needs and shorteges tended to restrict the 
number fishing. Competition for the catch increased and prices rose while the 
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amount caught remained at about 1,100,000,000 pounds a year. Fishermen received as 
much as 57 p.c. of the market value at the point of landing. 


With the War ended and meat still rationed the demand for fish can be 
eounted on for some time. Yet the future of fishing is somewhat uncertain. It is 
but a matter of time until the Scandinavian countries will re-establish part, or all 
of their fishing trade. Whether Canadians can hold their present concentrate and 
eod liver oil market in the face of this, is not known nor is the degree of future 
Oriental participation in the fishing industry. Other factors affecting the post- 
war fishing trade are concerned with home and foreign consumption. 


Old methods will probably have to be replaced. Changes which are being 
introduced at present due to manpower shortages will probably be retained. Modern 
trawlers will replace old time vessels with their dories and hand lines. 


Modernization of equipment and improved storage facilities, refrigeration 
and transportation, should improve the position of the industry but will require 
fewer men per ton of fish. In the long run the small entrepreneur will probably 
be squeezed out either to become an employee or to seek employment elsewhere. 


The lobster industry at present faces depleted stocks which are hard to 
replenish and markets which are hard to regain. Other shellfish will probably 
increase in importance and the preparation and sale of edible seaweeds as an indus- 
try is hardly in its infancy as yet. 


I]. Hunting, Trapping, Fur Farming 
The fur industry in Canada dates back to fur trading of pioneer days when 
the export value of furs from Canada exceeded that of all other products. Civili- 
zation gradually pushed the trade back to the frontier, first in the settlements 
of Fastern Canada, then, with the opening of the West, to territories not suited 
for settlement. Still the area comprising northern Quebec, and Ontario, the North- 
west Territories and the northern part of the Prairie Provinces, the mountainous 
area of British Columbie and the Yukon remain one of the best natural reservoirs 
in the world for fine furs. In these areas fur trade is only rivalled by the ex- 
traction of mineral. deposits. 


The wide variety of fur-bearing animals includes bears, wolves, foxes, 
weasel, otter, beaver, marten, fisher, mink, rabbit and muskrat. During the 
twenty years ending 1944 value of the furs remained fairly constant at about 
$15,000,000 although the number of better furs decreased and poorer varieties in- 
creased. Had Canada depended entirely on the natural supply both number and 
velue would have decreased. However fur farming compensated for any drop in the 
netural catch and was supplemented by the development of marshlands for fur pro- 
ducts through controlling the water supply and establishing beaver and muskrat 
preserves. These have provided work for hundreds of Canadians and added to 
notional production. 


Onterio, Quebec and Alberta lead in fur production. They are followed 
by Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and finally the Maritimes and 
the Yukon. 


Pelts of mink yielded the greatest total market value, closely followed 
by muskrat. Next came silver fox and beaver. The total value for 1942-1943 was 
$28,505,038 the number of pelts 7,418,971. 


Chart 26 graphs the number of pelts, and value of pelts from the fur 
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Charts 26-27 
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This chart shows that the fur industry can be counted on to produce some €15 ,000 ,000 
a year; that the number of pelts from fur farms has been increasing; but varies some 
from season to season, and is affected by the general economic level of the country. 
The total number ot peits is fairiy vonstant, fur farming and conservation compen— 
sating for any loss in native supply. 


Hunters and Trappers: 


While hunters and trappers by no means include all of the personnel employed 
in the fur industry they form an occupationel group worthy of consideration. Among 
the group are a number of Indians. For many it is a full-time job - they depend ex- 
clusively on hunting and trapping to gain a livelihood. 


Aecording to the census of 1941 there were 17,855 gainfully occupied as. 
hunters, trappers and guides. There were 259 women and 334 men on Active Service. 


Age and Marital Status: 


The average age of the hunters and trappers was 56. Twenty-five per cent 
were 25 years of age or under and another 25 p.c., SO years or older. The majority, 
57.53 p.c., were married; 6.46 p.c. were widowed and 1.30 p.c. were divorced. The 
remaining 34.71 p.c. were single. 


Schooling: 


The number of years spent in school was not high. Only 0.46 p.c. had 
spent 12 or more years, 5.91 p.c. from 9-l2 years, 24.8 p.c. from 5-8 years and the 
‘largest group 68.83 p.c. had spent 4 years or less in school. This is consider- 
ably below the average for all occupations. 


Economic Status: 


Only 38 of these were classed as employers, 15.762 were individual enter- 
prisers, 1,772 were workers and 281 were classed as ng-pays. 


There is little reason to expect the number employed in the industry to 
decrease. It is possible that the number of fur farms will increase, probable that 
more will be employed in controlled areas aiding in replenishing and selecting musk- 
rat and beaver, and possible that the number of wild pelts will not diminish greatly 
for some years. 


Employment and Unemployment; 


Of the males classed as hunter, trappers and guides 1,772 were categorized 
as wage-earners. On the average they reported &7.54 weeks employment in the year 
preceding the census date 1941. 


According to the 1931 Census, 448 of the 1,563 male wage-earners in hunt- 
ing and trapping were not at work on the census date - 409 had no job. 


Il]. Forestry and Logging 


The forests of Canada cover a vast belt from 600 to 1,500 miles in width 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and north of the prairie belt. The 
forest land constitutes 35 p.c. of the total land area of which about 16 p.c. is 
suitable for agriculture and 7 p.c. is classed as “improved and pasture". There 
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are more than 150 species of trees, 35 of which ere conifers. The conifers however, 
comprise three-quarters of the standing timber and 80 p.c. of the wood used. 


According to an estimate Canada possesses 388,550 million cubie feet of 
merchantable timber, two-thirds of which are accessible to commercial operations. 
Fach year natural growth tends to replace what is taken by man, insect and fire. It 
was further estimated that 3,079,782,000 cubic feet of standing timber were felled 
in 1943. About one-third was used as pulpwood; slightly_more for lumber and slight- 
ly less for firewood. Another 51,455,000 cubic feet were destroyed by fire while 
insects, and three diseases destroyed another 700,000,000 cubic feet. The average 
yearly cut for the ten years prior to 1941 was 3, 161 ,000, 000 board feet. The 1941 
record cut was 4,941,000,000._ 


Replacement requires an average annual growth rate in excess of 14 cubic 
feet per acre. Whether Canadian forests are becoming depleted is not known but 
wore rigid management would insure future stocks. 


In British Columbia the work is feirly well distributed throughout the 
year but east of the Rockies many extra men are required during the logging season. 
It is fortunate that this seasonal work comes at a time when many agricultural 
workers and others experience a slack season. 


The industry adds $200,000,000 or more to the national income in good 
years - it added half a billion in 1941, a peak year. In 1941 it has been esti- 
meted that operations in the woods involved the investment of over $189,000,000, 
gave employment of 2,430,000 man days and distributed more than $105,000,000 in 
wages. 


About 90 p.c. of the forest land is Crown land. Around 174,000 square 
miles of the Crown land are leased to lumber, pulp and paper companies and others. 
Some 102,000 square miles of forest are privately owned. About 45 p.c. of this 
is in the form of farm wood lots. 


Personnel in Forestry and Logging: 
There were 93,513 males employed in forestry and logging according to the 


1941 Census. These were distributed among the provinces as follows: 
Prince Edward Island ite es okies 215 


NOVGwcCOCLA Wo weet er. es tess ete 6,494 
New Brunswick ......csccesers 15,482 
ete se orcad orcas 54,846 
Glebe Phe Ger CT ES eee setOs4oL, 
Manitoba .c.cecee Aoconc Acar peers) 
Saskatchewan _..... wuss sath oe - 1,025 
Alberta® \ 2.0... piateletete Selves wg) ~ Le L00 
British Columbia’ ........... - 18,154 


Those employed in processing the wood and pe CLUES it into other commodities 
are listed elsewhere. 


Age: 


The average uge for all gainfully employed in logging was 55 years. The 
owners, managers and foremen averaged 46 years, the foresters and timber cruisers 
41, and the lumbermen 3%. The 75,000 lumbermen formed the largest and youngest 
group. One-quarter of them were 23 yeers of age or younger, one-quarter were 44 
years or older. 
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Conjugal Condition of the Same Groups in Percentages; 
Divorced, 
Total Single Married Widowed Separated 


Owners and managers Gate aletcarete oe oe eeLOG 14.02 81.63 5.44 0.91 
Foremen Ss. s.ceec. a ttelete aes oN ee. 6 Os One 100 A Nig att 75.09 Salo 0.91 
Foresters and timber cruisers ...... 100 SetG bee Geeoo 3.47 1.09 
Tumbermen™ 9 es - ee ec ete els Ari i 100 52298 | 1645215 eele Leis 


Marriage increased with age and with better positions as might be expected 
although a fair percentage (47 p.c.) of the lumbermen were or had been married. 


Years at School for the Same Group in Percentages: 


‘A percentage distribution of the number of years at school for the same 
groups was as follows: 


Total 1-4 5-8 Osea 
Owners and managerS ~— ......eeee ieee 100 oro) LOO soce eel aeGr 1.08 
Foremen nO oN TOES « Soler ane tte siete 100 15.55.65 49.53 28.82 6.07 
Foresters and timber cruisers ...... 100 13.26 25.62 44.90 2.29 
Loumbenmens! Wee salee . aitc us wee oe sae wees 100 50.353 58.62 LOveL 0.78 


Half of those connected with logging nad from 5 to 8 years in school;23.6 
p.c. went to high school; slightly less than 6 p.c. had more advanced work and the 
remaining one-fifth had less than 5 years. This is below the average for all in- 
dustries. : 


Occupational Status: 


The majority in this occupational group, 71,225 were classed as workers. 
An additional 965 were "no-pays". Only 983 were classed as "employers" while 7,075 
were "own account". However, it should not be assumed that logging and lumbering 
as carried on by the 63 largest sawmills which produce about 55 p.c. of the total 
lumber produced is anything like as simple as that carried on by farmers on their 
woodlots. The big logging camps and mills require the co-operation of many occu- 
pations. Some of the big Pacific coast sawmills, for example, require managerial, 
professional, and office staff and have about 150 different types of work to be 
done by the workers. Big logging camps are likewise highly complex. For purposes 
of the census, however, the workers are grouped into the few categories used in 
this report. 


Loggers and lumbermen in British Columbia work most of the year - about 
300 days on the average. But east of the Rockies it is more often but a part- 
time job. The shortest time is put in by those driving logs who average from 40 
to 50 days. Those hauling logs average somewhat better, about 80 days, while 
those employed in cutting logs are likely to be busy for, from 100 to 130-days 
a year. lt ad 


The hours are long (this does not include workers in the paper mills who 
are included under manufacturing) usually 10 or 12 a day. Wages vary depending on 
a number of factors such as supply, and demand for the products. The war demand 
caused the wages to increase some and they would: probably have risen considerably 
higher had there been no controls. Average earnings and average weeks employed for 
the various groups tabulated, were as follows: 
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Average Average Absent Total 
earnings weeks employed June 2, 1944 wage-earners 
$ 


MBDGWeL Ste fw. sce cee ct sss ae 2,160 45.70 25 431 
POLEMON sce «ss ee ees slcee se © 1,007 42.26 92 “Lys2i 
Foresters and timber cruisers 779 36.82 126 2,925 
Re INON MET eta'ehetsisicie’s' e's rie e's « 454 50.66 9,951 66,550 


In 1943-44 loggers in B. C. received from $5.00 to $7.00 a day with board 
valued at $1.00 or more extra. In the rest of Canada for the same year those cut- 
ting or hauling saw-logs or pulpwood received $60 to $75 a month and board. Wages 
for driving logs were from $2.75 a day up with board provided. Most of these 
workers do not come under Unemployment Insurance or get Compensation. 


Several Unions are organized among groups of workers. About one-third of 
those in British Columbia are not only unionized but work under union collective 
bargaining agreements. 


Future of Lumbering in Canada: 


School youth considering possibilities in the lumbering industry are more 
interested in its future than what is current under the influence of war-time 
demands. To judge by the amount of building necessary in Canada the immediate 
future of the lumber industry seems well assured. But a long time view must con- 
sider the possibilities of exporting such products as: paper and paper pulp, lumber, 
-articles manufactured from wood, etc. At present the demand for construction 
abroad is strong and can absorb all the lumber, etc. Canada can export for some 
time. But whether tnis demand will continue, whether it will be effective in that 
the other nations can pay for what they want, and whether other nations with wooded 
areas will increase the competition are questions far more difficult to answer. 


Another avenue for expansion has to do with the new uses for wood. Among 
those which have a fair demand at present are; insulating wallboards, rayon silks, 
cellophane, plastics for such articles as tountain pens, phonograph records, alcohol, 
smokeless gunpowder, imitation leather, linoleum and even yeast cakes. Other new 
substances are on the way to compete with impregnated plywood, etc. While none of 
these can be expected to compare in sales with woodpulp and paper they may provide 
an additional source of employment and revenue. 


IV. Mining 


Mineral production in Canada dates back to the time of earliest settlement. 
Large scale production, however, is a phenomenon of the twentieth century. In 1885 
the value of mineral production was about $10,000,000. By 1940 it had increased 
more than fifty-fold. 


Mining, on the whole, was affected much less by the depression than most 
other industries and was in a favourable position to aid the United Nations when 
war broke out in 1939. With the war over considerable adjustment is inevitable. 
Home consumption of minerals and mineral products should increase for some time 
and utilize some of the products which would have been channeled towards war 
supplies during the war years but export to other countries is necessary if the 
surplus is to be used. Conversion to war-time uses was probably more extensive in 
this than any other industry. While this inevitably caused a backlog of home 
demand for the usual metal products, it is doubtful if the demand could keep the 
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shops going for long without the help of sales abroad. 


Mineral production under the impetus of war demand reached its peak in 1942 
with a total value of $566,800,000. In 1944 Canada was one of the leading exporters 
of base metals. Some of the factors behind this were as follows: an increase in the 
aluminum industry until it reached 6 times its pre-war size, with aluminum being pre- 
pared from bauxite from South America, cryolite from Greenland, and acid-grade fluor- 
spar from Newfoundland and the United States. Getting aluminum from bauxite was an 
accomplishment of Canadian scientists. Discovering new mines and reclaiming old 
ones also added to the total. 


The post-war situation for minerals clearly indicates that Canada must 
export aluminum and magnesium. She must continue to export mickel and copper and 
their mixtures, brass and bronze. She has never used more than 5 p.c. of her asbes-— 
tos production and has a surplus of lead. Production of molybdenum, chrome, tung- 
sten and tin increased during the war years and her steel production increased until 
Canada at present produces about three-quarters as much as her needs. 


Mining Personnel: 


The 1941 Census reported 71,861 males (exclusive of those on Active Service) 
employed in mining operations and quarrying as compered with 28,541 in 190], an 
increase of from 1.83 p.c. of the gainfully occupied in 1901 to <.14 p.c. in 1941. 
The 71,861 were distributed among the provinces as follows: 


Prince Edward Island _.......... ;: 5 


HOVE: SCOGL BG iplspeyere ore is oie Mea GMAT se) 
New Brunswick ........... o hae hl & 
Quebec sivenr'e. oeaxcts els aueiebelietags kee 9,977 
On Gard Ong pl taicteds scape ine lcdointens Pedobear ie 24,152 
Mand Lode jue Wiese starwars sisnctete ode ateae es 2,275 
Saskatchewan siete iats ialetache (steietel tis 878 
British Columbigie sc se sccm 10,883 


Age and Marital Status: 


There is some considerable age range between the averages for the various 
groups employed in mining. The average age of the owners and managers was highest - 
48. Next came the average for labourers in the mines and quarries, 42; the age for 
foremen, 40; quarriers and rock drillers,38; and at the lower end miners and millmen, 
and oil well drillers with an average age of eb. 


More than 50 p.c. of all the groups were married but the highest percentages 
were found among the owners, managers and foremen, and lowest among the labourers as 
may be observed from the following tabular statement. 


Precentage of Gainfully Occupied Mining Personnel Distributed 
According to Occupational Status 


Total Singl Married Widowed Divorced 


en 


Owners and managers eaters Dee 45,8) 9.6 85.5 


3.6 15 
FOrG@MeH © Prose asia tiene «cee eet 100 14.1 81.9 3.0 1.0 
Labourers - mines and quarries 100 ‘42.0 54.6 2.4 1.0 
Miners and ml Pimen o's. «ees seu 53.3 62.8 2.4 1.5 . 
Oli well driliers.  #..cesees 100 23.9 Tend SAY, 2:1 | 
Quarries and rock drillers .. 100 54.1 60.6 3.8 1.5 ; 
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Years in School: 
Employees in mining show the full range in years of schooling from less 
than four to more than 1lé. 
Percentage of Mining Personnel according to years-at school was as follows: 
.Xears at school 


Total 0-4 5-8 (9-12 13t_ 
Owners and managerS =... eee esc ccee 100 Qeie eieoeo 1 4052 26.2 
POP OMG IMME es slate Sos a's ci vee otis vee ws ses 100 Se 40519 or .9 6.7 
Labourers — mines and quarries ..... 100 Ipel7ao6.0 726.9 2.0 
Miners and’millmen  ......-. ec eee ears 100 18.6 05.7 cove 2.4 
Oilewelledrillers® “202%. Satan sc wee 100 18.0 52.4 26.0 5.6 
Quarriers and rock drillers ......... 100 LS eS 62.6> 717 8 2 


The owners end managers have the most years in school on the average and 
the quarriers and rock drillers least. 


Employment end Unemployment: 


Some idea of employment among those in the mining industry may be obtained 
from the number of weeks those in the groups already used were employed during the 
year preceding the census, 1941. In tabular form they are; 


Absent 
Number Earnings Weeks employed June &, 194¢ 
$ 
ManagerS = .scececcceccsccecs br 957 3,472 49.51 52 
Foremen « seccccccess Eis wwe et 2,804 1,771 47 .83 129 
Labourers — mineS ..-.sseeeee 13,801 918 39.51 1,411 
Miners -— millmen = .....--eeees 48 ,797 1,144 40.79 6,258 
Oil: well drillers  .....+see. 625 1,394 *S9.12 75 
Quarriers and rock drillers .. 1,595 670 53.02 172 


Some idea of weekly wages may be obtained by dividing years' earnings by 
number of weeks employed. 


The year 1941 was a war year with unemployment et 4 low ebb. In 191 the 
situetion was as follows: 
> | Number No — Temporary 
Number at work job  _ley off _ Illness Accident 
Coal Mining 


ManagerS  .-------- 241 Leo Io 3 ~ 1 
Foremen  ..ceeeeeees 950 823 Sl 78 Atl 5 
Haulage workers a 1,445 872 81 450 30 Hat 
Winier6 aac sss sc case 17,469 8,375 3,102 5508 425 page 
Labourers  ...--- gave 6 ,063 SIppy a h 734 1,618 125 5L 
eh ) Shae AeA Spiel 971 44 286 52 18 
Other Mining 
ManagerS ..-eeeeee 493 465 25 Fo) e ~ 
 FPoremen — cscasseces 1,051 946 66 /of 9 5) 
Haulege workers ee 377 546 25 a = 6 
Millmen  .eeccceses 184-4 107 67 4 6 - 
Miferses asie-a-- eu Meeseoot 8, 907, £825 See 145 a 
Oil drillers ates 518 540 153 sty 4 ee 
QuarrierS  .....--- 1,496 eel 300 58 18 13 
Labourers vas ares 8,754 6,628 1,842 143 82 54 
OUner wei cana Ss as 2,025 ..1,607 568 50 12 6 
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Of the 55,326 wage-earners in mining June 1, 1931, 19,465 were not et work. 
Of these 9,671 had no job, 8,279 were laid off temporarily, 921 were sick, 471 had 
suffered an accident and 6 were on strike. 


Some 38,756 of the 55,326 mining personnel lost time. The amount of time 
lost varied from less than a month to practically the whole year. About half of 
those losing time, lost less than half a year, the remaining half. were employed for 
less than half of the year. 


The number of weeks lost, by those who lost time among the mining personnel, 
in percentages for the year prior to June 1, 1939, were: 1-4 weeks 6.6 p.c., 5-8 
weeks 6.5 p.c., 9-12 weeks 7.4 p.c., 15-16 weeks 7.6 p.c., 17-20 weeks 9.2 p.c., 
21-24 weeks 7.8 p.c., 25-28 weeks 25.2 p.c., 29-32 weeks 9.2 p.c., 33-40 weeks 10.8 
p.c., 41-48 weeks 4.0 p.c., and 49 weeks and over 5.7 p.c. i 


3. MANUFACTURE 


Manufacture in Canada ranges from the production of articles in basement 
or attic workshop to mass production in large factories and custom production of 
locomotive or battleship -- from one-man establishments operated in spare time to 
Leviethan corporations operated continuously. 


Pumping oil cans, made in a small shop in a Saskatchewan villege are on 
sale in hardware stores across the Dominion. Hand-made fishing spoons from another 
Saskatchewan village are the pride of anglers from Atlentic to Pacific. These are 
but two examples of mechanical devices which have proven somewhat lucrative and 
efficient end are manufactured in rather unexpected quarters. For it is not on 
the Prairies where ene finds Caneda's manufactures but in Quebec and Ontario where © 
82 p.c. of the industrial capital was employed in 1941. Here too manufacture 
ranges from the manual weaving of rugs and wood carvings to giant turbines and acres 
of factories countaining miles of conveyer belts producing thousands of articles in 
unbelievably short time. 


The Maritimes have always done a certain amount of manufacturing. In part 
this was determined by their location on the sea, in part by the fact that they 
began manufacturing for their home market before transportation was as efficient as 
today. Similarly British Columbie being somewhat isolated by mountains began manu- 
facturing early in her history. She found her market somewhat limited but has pro- 
gressed in ship building, manufecture of articles from wood and the canning of fish, 
vegetables and fruits. 


Manufecture in Canada has had two chief sims. The first is directed towards 
domestic requirements. Here is found a comparatively small, though slowly expand- 
ing market. This expansion should continue so long as the population continues to 
increase, the level of living continues to rise, transportation is being improved 
and the range of goods is widened. 


The second aim is directed to the expansion of goods processed for export. 
The processing of native products began in early times with the main raw materials 
fish, furs and timber. The preparation of farm products began somewhat later but 
has gradually increased while the building of ships which began in the day of sail- 
ing vessels, was rapidly accelerated during the second world war. 


A special phase of processing consists in the preparation of marketable 
goods from imported raw materials not indigenuous to Canada. It has always been 
necessary for Canada to import certain raw materials ranging from coconuts, coffee 


Bellin 
beans and rubber from the plantetions to fine, woven dressgoods. 


While in all such production there is a tendency for manufacture to be 
further removed from the primary industries; for some time to come the largest manu- 
facturing industries will be based on such natural resources as minerals, forests 
and fertile lands while cheap waterpower shall continue to be an important factor 
in keeping costs down whenever Canada must compete in the world market. 


Canada received an impetus to increase manufacture during the First World 
War. Goods were cut off from Europe, costs rose and the Canadian manufacturer 
tried to meet the demand. Factory methods became more specialized and a high 
degree of administrative and mechanical efficiency was attained. A number of fac~ 
tors influenced the course of manufacture in the inter-war period. Instaliment 
buying probably helped put off the day of settlement but later added to the depth 
of the depression. Yearly models in wearing apparel and automobiles influenced 
the market somewhat, while concentration on new and more effective advertising was 
a potent influence. This may be recognized by a comparison of magazine adverti- 
sing during the past few decades; the realization that radio advertising is a 
product of this century and a comparison of newspaper advertisements covering the 
same period. Competition was keen during this period with the result that efficiency 
increased and production methods were streamlined. 


During the Second World War Canada's manufacturing capacity increesed 
tremendously. Utilizing this diversified expanded development in the production 
of civilian goods is complicating post-war readjustment in industry and will have 
repercussions which will be far-reaching in our ways of living and thinking. 


: Some idea of this expansion in manufacture may be grasped from the reali— 
gation that the physical volume increased 50 p.c. from 1923 to 1929, and about 55 
p.c. of that increase was either absorbed in capital equipment or served to in- 
crease the level of living. From 1929 to 1939 the increase was but 8 p.c. while 
the increase during the next few years, 1939 to 1945, was about 69 p.c. This may 
be accounted for by war production which absorbed much more than the increase noted. 
In fact during 1943, the peak year of war production, 64 p.c. of the total pro- 
ductive capacity was used for war purposes. 


While volume of production and number of employees are used as indicators 
of expansion in manufacture neither is particularly satisfactory eas they are modi- 
fied by too many factors. None the less some idea of growth in manufacture in 
Canada may be obtained from Chart 28, which shows the number of employees in 
Canada, the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
Had the chart gone back to the time of Confederation it would have shown 188,000 
employees in 1870, 255,000 in 1880 and 369,600 in 1890. Increase in manpower from 
1870 to 1941 may serve to indicate growth although it neglects technological 
advance to a great extent. Many new machines were introduced which increased 
efficiency and reduced manpower. Because of this actual increase in number of men 
corresponds to an increase several times higher in production. 

Rach pair of hands is now assisted by a greater number of horsepower in 
mechanical equipment than ever before. This additional capital equipment cannot 
be measured accurately by comparing capital investment as this would not teke into 
consideration technological improvements in the machines or other changes in velue. 
Nevertheless capital invested per employee is some measure of the degree of mechani- 
zation and increased efficiency in the industry. 


a hiY 


-In the United States where mechanization has advanced further, on the 
average, than in Canada The Conference Board* reported the following: 


"The aggregate output of the nation's factories expanded nearly four- 
fold from the turn of the century to 1939 and as a result of the "impossible! 
war demands, production in 1943 marked a level almost nine times greater 
than in 1899 ... From 1900-1945 the number of workers increased only about 
150 p.c. while output gained more than 700 p.c.. ... However this measure 
of labour productivity ... does not take account of the decline in the 
length of the work week. On a man-hour basis, productivity increased 300 
p.c. in the four decades of the twentieth century". 


In Canada since 1915 investment has almost tripled and the average invest- 
ment per wage-earner has increased. Similarly the cost of materials used have more 
than doubled for each establishment. To offset such increases values,added in manu- 
facture per employee have increased proportionately. This has been possible in 
part beceuse of an increase of two or three times in the power now employed, in 
part to more efficient methods. 


Hand in hand with these increases went a gradual diminution in the number 
of hours worked per week, which was, however, upset by the Second World War. In 
1932 the work week was 48.9 hours but by 1939 it had dropped to 47.2 hours. Then 
hours increased to 50.5 but mainly to meet the war needs and this increase was to 
a great extent attributable to overtime. 


Female workers on the average worked 4.4 hours per week less than the 
males. The number of females involved had been increasing for some time previously 
but increased very rapidly during the war years. In 19439 there were 281 femeles to: 
each 1,000 males. By 1941 the proportion had increased to 347 per 1,000. 


By October 1, 1944 when about one in four of the female population four- 
teen years of age and older was either in the Armed Forces or in industry and the 
number employed in civilian industry had expanded by more than 30 p.c. beyond the 
1939 figures, the proportion had increased to somewhere between one-third and one- 
half. 


Some idea of the increase in manufecture during war years may be obtained 
from a comperison of 1939 end 1942 values in manufactured goods. The increase was 
from $1,531,100,000 in 1939 to $5,510,000,000 in 1942 an increase of 116 p.c. The 
edvance in prices as measured by index numbers could account for only a relatively 
Small part of this; the rise mainly represents an expansion in volume. 


The greatest expansion was registered in iron and steel where an increase 
of 292 p.c. was registered. Chemical products increesed by 184 p.c. and non- 
ferrous metals 128 p.c. These were followed by the miscellaneous group with an 
increase of 92 p.c., wood and paper products 88 p.c., animal products 65 p.c., non- 
metallic mineral products 65 p.c., and vegetable products 36 p.c. Control orders, 
material shorteges and war needs had determined the relative increases in the 
various groups with the result that there is little correspondence between war 
production and goods required for home consumption. As a result considerable ad- 
justment will be necessary and already considerable retooling and readjustment 
hes taken place. At the peak of production manufacture drew workers from most 
other industries. Many of these will probably have to return to their former occu- 
pations or seek work elsewhere. 


X The Conference Board Business Record, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. 247 ParkeAve., New York.’ Vol. ll Nowectto.ooer.. 
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Chorts 28-29 


EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING OCCUPATIONS 
1921, 1931, 1944 


EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURE, CANADA AND REGIONS 
1915-43 AL CANADA 


Ji QUEBEC 


7 


wae re ares ~, ae ae 


EC area 
OE. Co | haa 


1915 1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1943 


MALE FEMALE 
| 31500 . 
24,000 seis | STATIONARY ENGINEMEN eam (ays eT OWe 
22,000 22,000 
20,000 20,000 
18,000 DRESSMAKERS, SEWERS Saat 
PRINTERS (wot IN FACTORY) eae 
16,000 16,000 
BLACKSMITHS, FORGEMEN 
14,000 14,000 
BAKERS 
12,000 12,000 
MOULDERS, COREMAKERS, 
CASTERS 
10,000 1 0,000 
TAILORS 
8,000 BOOT AND SHOE REPAIRERS 8,0 00 
. BOILERMAKERS, RIVETERS METAL PRODUCT WORKERS 
LEATHER PRODUCT WORKERS 
6,000 ; 6,0 00 
JEWELLERS TEXTILES 
4,000 oi Mae pie MILLINERS (Not IN FAcToRY) 4,0 00 
| FURRIERS WEAVERS, TEXTILES 
SPINNERS, WEAVERS, TEXTILE 
2,000 (eee AND BOOK BINDERS i 2,000 
LITHOGRAPHERS set rate x 
oO PHOTOGRAPHERS BAKERS A 
1921 1931 194] 1921 1931 1941 
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Hours per Week in Manufecture 


While there is some variation from establishment to establishment in hours 
worked per week there is a tendency for these variations to be limited by competition 
for workers and consolidation of idees of a feir day's work. The 48-hour week was 
generally accepted although there was a tendency towards shortening it before the 
war broke out in 1939. During the war period, increased hours were accepted by 
labour and management to increase production. Since the war's conclusion labour 
has made itself vocal as favouring a shorter work week at the same weekly rate of 
pay. Table 40 gives figures for weekly hours worked from 1952 to 1943 and hours 
per week for Canada and the provinces, 1943. 


Table 40. Average Hours Worked per Week in Month of Highest Employment, 
1932-1943 and Hours Per Week for Provinces and Regions of 
Canada in Manufacture. 


Average Hours per Week Hours per Week, 1943 

Male & Female Mele Female Male Female 
HOSE. Va erate 48.9 ~ _ Canada... ssc. ‘ 00.4 44.8 
eo ia a letatetars 48.7 - ~ Pow Lat ile cieseieje 56.0 52.8 
a a5 Fol) er 49.2 - - NV MeO cWitels 1 Gietatore 52.4 47.2 
BS Relere ase 48.7 ~ - Nie tre cise etene 52.4 45.7 
IRIS Boies 48.7 - ~ (QUG smile ole afe/orehe Ore 45.9 
0 0 1 mee ere le is 48.8 ~ - Gio) ele etal stele Art 43.9 
EO SOXED temwiasts 46.7 47.3 44.6 Man. sieereietieie s 49.3 43.4 
LO aSX tee sks «10-5 47.2 48.1 CE ae OSE Scone ae Oe 48.2 
bd Ue aakele » 50.6 51.5 AT O)5 © A) CG ences ois ie iets : 49.4 45.2 
18429) oo. hee 50.2 51.3 AGA 9 0B. Oc mmmes cis lc roves 46.2 43.7 
1945 >... o's 48.8 50.4 44.8 Yukon and N.W.T. 48.5 60.0 


—— 


X pata for 1938-39 do not include hours worked overtime. 


Distribution of Manufacturing Workers by Selected Age Groups 


Manufacturing occupations not only employ about one-third of all gainfully 
employed but provide a greater array of jobs than any other occupational group. 
Some of these are more suited to youth while others are mainly occupied by older 
workers. Percentage of youth and older workers in the census classification of 
workers in manufacture may be seen from Table 41. 


Table 41. Percentage of Gainfully Occupied Workers, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
in Manufacture, by Selected Age Groups, Canada, 1941 


MALES ote FEMALES 
ie ee egy 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-704 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 

Manufe cUUr Lig eters ce ectst ete cepevs eels 7.4 60.9 (28-2. (3:5: .25.0565.5,) 1004 ees 
Owners, managers <..3..vecea- OSL s14723 dba 4ge yee 1.79458. 0 0255.27 gee 
Foremen (forewomen)  ...eeese. 054055 .9) 3927) 4-30... ASG 7a) eo eee 
Inspectors - chemicals ...... LOsoeeGINS 321.6) TOSi eo Gee ee cee ~ 
Inspectors and gaugers - metal. 687-6469 S26 eb ers. 9 wie oy leer e Ome ro ~ 
Inspectors, graders - wood ... &.8 60825 750.4, S.6% “22.99 75,0 meee ~ 
Bakers eevee ye ate cies seis eteren 9.5 §0.4 °26.4 ° 3.7 (1758) 67220015. cee 
Blacksmiths, forgemen ....... 2.5 40.3 46.7 10.7 

Bleachers, dyers - textiles .. 9.6 65.5 ¢2.0 2.9 (52.8) 62.600 osomeo ae 
Boiler firemen ...... ecivintereants 2.6 O466, 50.6) 8 476 

Boilermakers,plasterers, riveters 11.2 58.5 58.0 2.5 


of.0 61.25 1. CoOnce 
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Table 41. Percentage of Gainfully Occupied Workers, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
in Manufacture, by Selected Age Groups, Canada, 1941 — con. 


nn 


MALES FEMALES 
nee 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 

ped SERS EPS eset 6 Bie rare eae a DOs rebele@otton mot) Tho. Swe ed ewo LO 
Boot. and shoe repairers * ...:.. 6.6 ~S0.8" 36:6 Vis Binz. 100.0 Mee. oe. 5 
Butchers and meat cutters baaaete 0.5 66.6 24.8 Oro. ot si pon 1 I4eo oak 
Cabinet and furniture makers .. 14748522, 61.0 “47.4 

OOS ING Bells at cheis'W nis 6 fee wos «as 0's See sou Gates UeOo, 

Sewers, n.i.f. (Dressmakers) .. Baleedei4e Bd.4 7621 Db. 9eeo0s0 woote seo 
Electrical appliance repairmen . 6.1, (0-4 10-0 et 40.07 50.0 1.4 ~ 
Engravers and lithographers a8 G.7- GOte? eeoee eae’ 9 $e. 57 a7 ices ar ~ 
Pier oeunGmrrinaGTs ©. ses es ess iso B02. 07 aeaeo boty £00. 5 867200" ceo - 
Fitters and assemblers - metal . 3. OP bGOtee clUcGe ei Ge © 55.7 aG4t4) 1187 ea oee 
Purnacemen — metal “~ ...cs. es. Os wie eOmmewen l=) Ole) 

Rat ME reser e a: sss ee «Siete cee 2 0: 88 SLO" 67 te rentOrrne 0” S12 2S e677) “LES has 
Heat treaters and annealers ... Gel sO9ee” veel) © ale OU 

Jewellers and watchmakers siete G.OY Sodsor paler © 860/8P 254-95 861. bt mes oe aed 
POMS SOUS. URE. fio tees ey cise sre es Loot G/ Oe Pesesl eee StS 

Mee tiae Vem MCLAL 7 ou 0 <= secs Gre Boge) eee  Re50 

Mechanics and repairmen n.e.s. Cea ge eo ee 2p Pe BP 50.0 865,76" eo 7 otro 
Millers - flour and grain OL Le eS470" Soul 9428 

Mere sin) ls wo cas ex ecg eeses = 8OU<G) Bolee ~ 45° "64S 827 0+ e Ore 
Pee LIL US De aielece sig bic cic s'alcis.o st Lee ase aor Oo ee Comme ooso™ Derma os? ero 
Moulders, coremakers, casters .. Seen ulaOw O4mlt) soe 

Peel ak ONG” is). vais Siew claws sss Bese” a Ae fs Jam pat Ee he 

PattermmakerS  ....-cerceeeeees (15° A724" "S955" 063s ** 20.08 F YOCOr (1070 ~ 
PUGCOn rane ns ial e\ss tele - see eccle e's GO WHhkeO OLSON oso © LoeleerevorLoeGe “a0 
Polishers and buffers -~ metal .. LOe ec MOOSG COS oem oe ee oosG Bort o mr os 4 - 
Power station operators ...... Myla Cee fra: Mo kas | Rais, 

RE ots Me se ciclo eles s 4's,» 9 e'es op (IBy COL Owe vee moe owe LER OP bo Lore. Ome OeT 
Rolling mill operators, n.e.s. £60 Clee, Scouse l mam U 

Sawyers i WOOd ” .2-cecesceecees (2S Gl ar ei ae, 

Sheet metal workers, tinsmiths . B59 odeo.com cn! OLY Lem Gone ROL? - 
Spinners, twisters - textiles . 18.6 70.9 9.4 O.1 51.4 65.1 3.4 0.1 
Stationary enginemen  ......... 2.0 olla 4255"9 2.0 

Stone cutters and dressers te 4.1 46.4 41.5 8.0 

Tailors (Tailoresses) ........ Sud woged s40n Ge 1Ov oes oll wll S409 eicoe leads 
Tool makers, die cutters ..... Deer Omeromct meres L 

UPNOLSTSTELS) © os viele cues scee e's Brie 61S Vaebe Sap coo eee 02S eb Soe ele Soa 
Weavers — textiles  ......eeee «Pha eA al oe Gr LLe Gon e5* rcs Ow 6o.8 Soe oreo 
Welders and flame cutters er Gre Gee hoe en Cad nm oi OMe 67. eee cnc ~ 
Wood turners, planers, etc. See eden Ome) aa rece ORM ILOe) ™O4vo a4 Ome) 
Other occupetions in manufacturing 

ChemuGa le progucts ~ 3s ..s<.+s0.5s Bo (Os LOC Ore ea dies C7 lO. Ole. ome Gse 
Clothing and textile products .. LARS 2464088 LOCO ee Ore Seo e Gi. 2 Oso 2 0s6 
MOGAMDEOGUCUGE 6.6055 aes wes ee ss d.0" G4.08 coveted Coste OU LOF FOwor meus 
Leather productS ....esssccers 7 LS. (50, Cure. oma. | BO .4 8 O44 Om emo seine 
Liquors and beverageS  ....-ee- Ott G72 08S 202 O een Oe l.6 ee O6.0 Fore - 
MELA PrOUUCTS  aeerercececesicece TAO; 65% 00" <l Jemee 5 $3.0 64.8 ccUeee Ole 
Non-metallic products  ........ 10.67. 61.615 24" eee on OF roGL ou Gre 2.0 - 
Printing and photography  ..... Love Ole Seco een Gy Me Gn Mya Geel. f OTo 
RUOGEreUrOUUCLS: “ccc sans ewses DO. Qaee LOG ene) © Oke a OL E Owe WOee 
Tobacco productS ....cesseseess beer oem OUT aIemO. gs ele) 00.0. 4) Oe len. S 
Wood and paper productS~  ....-- 10.0 60.9 25.3 4.8 202.4 2Ooc1 Si bRS) 
Qther products ......... ye 12.8 56.8 25.7 5.7 $31.7 62.7 5.1 0.5 
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Number of Years at School for the Gainfully Employed in Manufacturing 


There is some relationship between number of years in school and various 
occupations in manufacture, although some with few or many years at school are to 
be found in all walks of life. Percentuge of euch group having various numbers of 
years of schooling may be observed from Table 42. 


Table 42. Percentage of Workers in Manufacturing, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
Distributed by Number of Years at School 
Years at school 


Manufacture MALES FEMALES 
J eel Gams 0-4 5-8 93-12 15+ O-4 5-8 9-12 13+ 
Manufachiringey Sepeees ose eee 7.059 DOZL S725) 14.6. 914.6 30 50.44 er ce 
OwnerS, managerS ..e.eecseceens 4nSem Ol, O" 46s lito: Sechelt. 0. ce ome 
Foremen! “4 .-%6\. «etnies «cs wecvesn Ovoun 47.0 40.75 (6.5 12.95 (400 (a4 (es 
Inspectors - chemicals ....... Le6Guy 04,0 51.9 14.5 1.26400 2ue 4. Soe 
Inspectors and gaugers - metal. 2.1 388.1 51.6 13.2 1.5 52.9 58.9 6.7 
Inspectors and graders - wood .. 6.0 46.0 42.5 5.5 - , 45.8. Se.) geaee 
Bakers 0 ssc Sree citeeinls + o's a ihiele «ee 8.1. 55.2. 634.2 (2.5. ..4.6 6545.0 946 Goes 
Blacksmiths, forgemen  ........ 16Oglvw O1.90e-O. 8 elec 
Bleachers, dyers - textiles 8.1. 55.5 $2.5 4.1 §.0::551-9 47 Gee 
Boiler firemen ...... ec escece LopGme OF Ueno. ome Bla, | 
Boilermakers,plasterers,riveters 8.2 52.0 36.7 3.1 0.8 38.8 54.1 6.3 
Bookbinders! BA i esere <a. es clei 4.4.. 48.5 42.7 4.6 1.9 (440.6 55.) eee 
Boot and shoe repairers’ .....- Gew4e, 56.9 19.6 Tel 12.5 (904. 20023. 2m 
Butchers and meat cutters eee 6.8 53.2 37.4 (2.6 5.5 9.90.65 45-0 mee 
Cabinet and furniture makers TQ) ee 54005 955.5 7006-5 
COOPER SAe | ste stale « efeeketie > cle enle o[etee Lop eeeolco bere seme. 
Sewers, n.i.f. (Dressmakers) .. 7.1 42.4 49.5 1.0 5.7 47.4 42.7 4.2 
Electrical appliance repairmen . 2.0. Set, 56.0 ».9.0 1.4... 37. G0 Ome 
Engravers and lithographers ae lieben (00201004. -mnG. Ogee Lao Pa: Pes pgs}: Oi wake) 
Fillers and grinders: .......<«- 11.0, 51.5 84.6 2:9 0.9 44.9 (SO; GiRaee 
Fitters and assemblers - metal . 4.7. 45.5 44.7 | 5.5 10.8 55.8) ,00 (ee 
Furnacemen —- metal = ...cerceese 15.0 50.8 $0.8 5.4 
PUrTICRS. 6st eie ey oir osenen 126655 50.9° 555.2) 15.0.5 .0.0) por. centU ee 
Heat treaters and annealers Tale 48.227 58385. oso 
Jewellers and watchmakers seoe) 4.2 41.6 48.7 5.5 0.8 56.5 (OG sue 
LOOM mt 1XGPS pee < ois wietele ns ty che eral sie re 0. Gem OO. Dc. camper. 
Machinists -— metal .........0.- 47 ee 40.6 = 40. ceo 
Mechanics and repairmen, n.e.s.. 6.0 51.1 59.5 3.6 5.4 43.5 49.7 5.4 
Millers - flour and grain baie TROpe) GU abn CO. On ad 
Milliners, pedel 0 Wie. s ceot vir ies Ga Cae Owns Ol <0 - 6.9. ,-00.0, 04.0mOeU 
Mil lwrient eh Qi cts sii wins ieintei~ «ets 10. Ose Orem. Us arent, 
Moulders, coremakers, casters .. 14.0 58.2 26.0 1.8 7.5 52.9 56.7 53.1 
Paper Makers). seen. «0s n'sie's cs B40 soe oo 
PatternmakerS ..cesessccsccns “ Oslin 8.0 ~0c.0 6.9) 40 Ole eCOrD 
PHOtTORTaPNeT Sule <m.-ets o> ols siecle ole a4. 51.7, 55.0 12.9.) 0,8 9 14.5) 065 ae oe 
Polishers and buffers - metal .. Oy ilei eat toned eco OCS 9 4130 000e. 3 eee 
Power station operators ...e.. 474(5 41.0> 461-2 825 
Printens, Ge olee «ds clone © tise acts 1.5, 39:1 55:5 5:9 J.60 S558 obs U mae 
Rolling mill operators, n.e.s. . 11.3 46.9 59.0 2.8 
Sawyers - wood <.vcecsscccress Lin Ory GU nee cleOm ele 
Sheet metal workers, tinsmiths . 5.5 50.9 40.2 3.4 2.7 45.2 50.0 2.1 
Spinners, twisters, textiles Sele. 65.55 25:5 “155 (5.4 0.61) (5) ee 
Stationary enginemen Se eacleie oitcs 8.2 535.8 34.0 4.0 
Stone cutters and dressers oo wae LezOth by came Ome ae 
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Table 42. Percentage of Workers in Manufacturing, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
a Distributed by Number of Years at School - concluded. 


Years at school 


Manufacture oe MO AS DEE eee aes FEMALES 

a, yaa GA -6 ee roe oer 0-4 5-8 9-12 13+ 
PEL LOMOMMG cals osc slattie che «6 «56% «0% 17.9 gs 0. One cOcd, | cee «Oo BL SOs0Gr 4.0, a4 
Tool makers, die cutters ..... -4-0 251.055 00.0.6 10.7 

PNG PAGAL S wn. ten’ «wn ee e's Dede Oevigw ool leMmesbaek ent. Bex1GyPol .o,) o-4 
BYSAVENEI LEXLLLESSNH 44... see’ is4- 366. cb ecu. o. Pelee enon SOcs OL ol.o;) 1.4 
Welders and flame cutters fe ete 4.55 «J48.87 “AAR Oat O Tiss) 650.07 464.8 5.8 
Wood turners, planers, etc. 3i008e 58. 97eroUs L er ceeetc On uc. aun. Om O.U 
Other occupations in manufacturing 

Prem Cees UrOdUCUS © eE's os > oslo. ss 6.965) 50.559 58.019e408.--2.6 Y4erdn149. 1715.9 
Giourmeeanc, textile products’ ..* 10.9) S620 S078 aea.Sm 85.5 9754.2 25¢.7 71-6 
MOOGMOOUIUCLS | oo. ste 6 «oc a's’ o's O.1 * 544 ee SS San Soe 94.7 1 48569644.9,0°1.8 
Leather products Rte te%s co 8 chute tats O25; 161,00 eBi ieee .6. 646780 °59251'54.5° 98 1.5 
Liquors and beverages state ts te teNote 8.5 Seno Oleu 4.4 <9 44-47 °47.0 Ant 
Me CSI OCOAUC KS — veteteles « < «0 etnies Teoee e40n4) So .oMme Oebal eel 4 8, 005541 56.6, 705.7 
Non-metallic products ........ 9.015 -OokOm 52.08) Gee Ome. 2) 46220748 St o.4 
Printing and photography ..... Leki en Ol Ole 04% Oe em Onl) uelcl), VOunl@BOL.oiiaoed 
RUD verePrOOUGGS. Fea .it. . « - slelera%se 6.255 155 (AI S85 4) O52 Ole es: 8. Ob0r1 55 788g 4 
PODECCONDCOUUCUS. | Siecle 0 oe) v/ate'e‘els 16.8; #800, br cOULa ee erem leon POC. ermee 0,840.9 
Wood and paper products’ ...... 1LOe Se #04, Oe OOO ecepeino 490 46. oy045 1h ee.c 
QUICTEDrOGUCtS  1Ft cire so oo 9 w'ene'e 5.5! PP Adie don oh Oem ocsOnee 47. Oho. GO. oi e<G 


Wages and Salaries in Manufacture: 


In 1942, of the 1,152,091 employees of the 27,862 establishments listed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 15.4 p.c. classed as salaried employees received 
19.9 p.c. and 84.6 p.c. classed as wage-earners received 80.1 p.c. of the total paid 
out in salary and wages. The average salary, $1,890, was 8.2 p.c. above the 1939 
figure. The average was $1,383 or 41.8 p.c. higher than in 1959. Salaries were 
highest in Ontario, followed closely by Quebec and British Columbia. Wages were 
highest in British Columbia followed by Ontario, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Alberta, 
Quebec, etc. 


As manufacture has such a wide variety of different occupations forming 
the main divisions, several tabular statements are included in the following pages 
in an attempt to give some idea of possible openings and remuneration which may 
reasonably be expected from them. Table 45 gives the average annual earnings and 
average hours worked per week in the forty leading industries. Table 44 gives the 
average annual earnings and weeks employed for manufacturing occupations (Census 
1941). Table 45 gives the number absent, June 1, 1951 according to products manu- 
factured. 


Table 43. Annual Earnings in the 40 Leading Manufacturing Industries, 1943 


Annual Hours 
Earnings per Week 
$ 
Males 
TePPAUTOMODLLES) by lx « crescenisieiteiec cc cvis cise ecew ees 2,971 46.9 
2, Miscellaneous iron and steel products’ ......- Gyhlo 52.1 
%. Scientific and professional equipment Stotareters 2,124 51.0 
4. Bridges and structural steel = .----eeeeeeeees vole OY (38 51.5 
5. Shipbuilding and repairs ae APRS & disiNea tate oh si 2,051 50.2 


Table 43. Annual Earnings in the 40 Leading Manufacturing Industries, 1945 - Con. 
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Automobile Supplies! <8. e..<e.--e--. are 
Petroleum Products. 10) «ctegGt «peices we ete: 
BATOPATG, Oeleic clcte aie a ciome tele os Wictakese siete eine 
Railway rolling-stock §.2...2.stsences ss 
Brass and’ copper products) <j... . « sie s 


Rubber goods including rubber footwear 


Primary iron and steel 22s. o is ee ce 


Machinery oi ateci. ste os << steele slete ekele sit ares 


Miscellaneous chemical products ..... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies a ee 


Pulpiand paper Wess. se ewe eee ss eee 


Hardware -ancyitoOls ss Avice. ss .cei os ete tere 
Acids “alkalies and’salts)” © <i. -..2 0. 
Agricultural, implements, | 2. see oot B Paes 
C&StINgS, 1PON aise clmuisls owls he oe viveiys 


Non—ferrous metal smelting and refining 


Clothing, women's factory ...c....s.0- 
Printing andepubla shing. ge ce cece 
Machine*®shops? «(45 .@%<s-cisls's © pistols = Dee 
Sheet: metal products " ) 2.27%... costae 


Slaughtering and meat packing ........ 
Clothing, men’s factorys 9.0... emer 


Printing *and=bookbinging “22... ss. 


Heating and cooking apparatus ........ 


Bread and other bakery products ...... 


Silk andtartificial’ silke. 2es-te--=eee. 
Flouriand feed mills © 2s.'). .:.2%s 2%. one 
Hosiery and knitted goods ...... "We iesels 


Cotton; yarniand clothi® Eieeeeee.s i ae 


Burnisures” Wie. . cis sie Sites <teetentereiate eer sree 
Planing mills, sash and door factories 


Boots and shoes, leather  .......... oée 


Sev iL sre! res Shey w is Se eres ee ee eee eee 


Boxes, wooden si Side letas'e kw chats te ae air eenenet eet eae 


Fruit and vegetable preparations 5 ne 
Average, Forty Leading Industries 


Average, All Industries © ea etate ts xiats 
Shipbuilding and repairs .........0... 
Alrcralts” Pr. s cs eters tae ce ayel ate’ etete ete rnste 


Miscellaneous iron and steel products 
Scientific and professional equipment 


Brass and copper productS  .....«. sitiers i 
Agricultural implements slgleieieis wetter. «vie 


Automobile, supplies . ..5...6.8..s05 e655 . 
Machinery eesee¢s @eeoeoeseesveese¢e @eespeeee23e?es 


Electrical apparatus and supplies adavets 


Rubber goods including rubber footwear 


Hardware and tools oh fetets a a greed Sreanemrs etenets 
Slaughtering and meat packing ...... vegies 
Miscellaneous chemical products  ...... 


eoeoeoeoe0e0 


e@ee@ 8 6 & @ 


eseee8o8 


e@eo2cece 


e@eee ee & 


eeesaede 


sesovece 


ee aeaoene0ed 


oe e802 00 


eec5uoecsee 


e@eeceee ee 


@eesecooe end 


eeooecece 


e@eeseee ee 


eeooeoese 


eeeeeee 


*e@enees 


Annual 


Earnings 


$ 


2,000 
1,971 
1,967 
1,941 
1,929 
1,919 
1,923 
1,890 
1,828 
1,822 
1,814 
1,803 
1,801 
1,796 
1,795 
1,778 
1,773 
1,763 
1,714 
1,658 
1,596 
1,568 
1,568 
1,538 
1,590 
1,374 
1,371 
1,328 
1,319 
1,280 
1,233 
Tees 
1,162 
1,139 
1,113 
1,764 
1,726 


1,598 
1,587 
1,460 
1,330 
1,518 
1,281 
1,230 
1,152 
1,089. 
1,081 
1,080 
1,072 
1,069 


Hours 


per Week 


51.2 
45.4 
05.28 
47.4 
50.7 
48.4 
50.8 
55.9 
49.8 
51.3 
52.0 
55.5 
49.7 
49.28 
o1.8 
48.0 
42.5 
45.6 
51.0 
00.2 
50.5 
44.0 
45.3 
00.3 
o1.g 
50.4 
51.9 
50.3 
50.5 
48.4 
50.6 
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Table 4é. Annual Earnings in the 40 Leading Manufacturing Industries, 194% - Con. 


Annual Hours 
Earnings per Week 
Females -— concluded $ 


CU CGURTETOLEPTOCUCEUS | lass sisis's cue cleteleieitireicie ar 1,026 44.5 
NGELULEE ER COO Gr Mt fete ais cic sis ec es.6.s'a\6 sec a atecg a afel Stakele's ta eer 979 44.3 
PERM CESEEPYOGUCTO ) Jecs cee cists ccc se ctor sin cman ste ee 929 44.2 
OR A viah eh Be share Mchekenars a1 aywiain«/s\siv a erehaneprsenevencesteteievesieia > 902 43.7 
LC GmENOO Lee O LO CS 8. aids -a le ate M'e'b Bio's Sere aah any CRS ood 898 47.8 
LowmeGOuLGn yartvend ClLOUN” ‘Poles. eer cnn creer ec ueks 897 48.4 
PONG eTOWSTabLics, LEQ6Sy @tG. 9 teeta ee nat eee te 864 44.4 
PoemeOLOuring, women*s Tactory tsi. .eress eetees 3 863 41.7 
POPPE LORSNURCHDE | “lecssceces sce cee ce Care Tees Aso 852 41.5 
23. Medicinel and pharmaceutical preparations “a 852 41.0 
PammeOlouliny , Men Set actOnry "7s cece sane et > 6 har koe: 840 43. 
Comme OCOGCCO,uCipate and c1parebies. 9 sh. .sseen ss ck 807 41.8 
PemeNOOLLENUYSPNB ia. co.cc 6s s'cls ook 6 oe a ere ee soins Serene 803 45.1 
PimoLik TanOrerviti Gigs Silk “Let eawess Cee ete ce es : 794 45.8 
no. Miscellaneous paper products §:.0.<:5....2%%- 785 42.9 
poremerosiery and knitted poods= ~" ae kiss vnc. 6 Ok oss ts 764 45.0 
BUS DOXGD Ai DaPSs “paper” . . is, eceeeveccceas ae ae 152 42.8 
otmeewicceblencous, leather’ poods*® res. .ceseees nse ice 42.5 
eammeboOus and. snoes, leather i... lesser wcu sess sas 719 45.3 
CormeaG Oven and mittens, leather®) Wo... .sstsses es 718 44.0 
pomeerrinting end bookbinding “ost iegdeseasss sees sous 715 41.3 
35. Fruit and vegetable preparationS  ...cecccccese 710 43.6 
tomeercinving ena publishing “97. c.va.s cess sess pos fee! 40.8 
pees oce..encous food products | %.cs..e...c ces bes 700 42.5 
CUSmeDIcCUltLe, @CONIECLIONeEry, COCOa, etc. | Sos55 5: 690 41.0 
39. Bread and other bakery productS ......c.eeee 687 43.6 
ECOL GL MMIBCPe ere ole Wala’ s. sw a o.5 as 0 6 tate ste ale « sc ale wien are 681 44.9 
Average, Forty Leading Industries ...... 995 45.1 
Averace,e Al) INGUSEries © 2... «2 es ee oe a 987 44.8 


Table 44. Manufacture Personnel, 14 Years of Age and Over, Showing Average 
Farnings and Average Weeks Employed for Year Ending June 1, 1941, 
and Number Absent on that Day. 


et ee a ee eee ee ee ee 


— eee 


MALES FEMALES 
Aver- Aver— Number 
Total Aver-— age Total Aver- age Absent 
Wage- age Weeks Wage age Weeks from 
Earn- Earn— Em- Karn-'EFarn- Em- Work 
ers ings ployed _ ers ings ployed 
$ 
MA COGS oa waists cnc ccs wise eees 15,929 5,216 51.62 479 1,406 48.64 192 
Foremen ..... Wrcbet Suaa cic ete a-a's ul har 19,667 1,675 49.71 2,058 - 795 47.78 407 
Inspectors - chemical  .......- 428 1,220 44.82 532 «©6460 35.93 16 
Inspectors - metal .......-e-- 8,456 1,266 44.65 3,942 494 36.02 5356 
Inspectors - wood — .«-seeeecees 3,780 963 41.55 48 488 38.83 344 
BEET Oe sie o sivtcslece tees cvwecacee 9,511 822 43.49 627 456 40.38 (pink 
Blacksmiths, forgemen  ......-«- 8,180 1,000 42.04 685 
Bleachers, dyers, textiles .... 1,629 941 44.85 121 460 40.01 55 
BPovteretiremen ) |. ssi. lec cece we 8,145 948 42.46 579 460 28.56 511 


Boilermekers, platers oc Ri ec: ae tele alee] el 446 
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Table 44. Manufacture Personnel, 14 Years and Age end Over, Showing Average 
Farnings and Average Weeks Employed for Year Ending June 1, 1941, 


and Number Absent on that Day -. con. 
MALES PoE MA Lik coe 
Aver- Aver-— Number 
Total Aver~ age Total Aver- age Absent 
Wage- age Weeks Wage~ age Weeks from 
Earn— Earn— Em- Farn- Farn— Em- Work 
ers ings ployed ers ings ployed 
$ 
BOOKDINGOrS — 1. ce tema cs «hese ela eae 800 1,195 “462907 (15570 7 SolGascuers 156 
Boot and shoe repairerS .ceeces-s Ryled. odleeoueus, 20' 444 38.56 270 
Butchers and meat cutters  ....... 12,647 896 44.44 91 479 35.56 896 
Cabinet and furniture makers esc Oy Oe BOOS ee Ree 
Coopers Se csi e CUERGES vie aici oie, s/s ise enaneis Li 02cGe~ (9tee417 G5 87 
COWES SON cial.) pauien «os + «5:4 se cinieinte 74 926 44.11 3,714 452 40.57 58 
Blecthyvi Gel reve rmene Weis. 's 5 secu 2,084 991 43.94 10 420) sores 140 
Engravers, lithographers .....e.. 1,833 1,659 46.89 BU. gp Ooo LoGmdo Leu 
Pidemesand PTINGer ein nc cle lete iste «ers 4,538 1,099 42.24 116. 46] gS2295 243 
Fitters and assemblers - metal -. 10,778 1,061 41.54 900 499 6.3 421 
Furnacemen -— metal. .....ceceseens Oy ( (Op. sono gmaoel de 217 
PUP ONS (co % wae - seels ois Se sistema a cae a,(09. (S00) 4026 e0 lL 4008 Boo ee oes 565 
Hest treeaters and annealers ..... 206 Toc lon owe. 18 
Jewellers and watchmakerS  .....e. 2,640 1,090 45.25 495. 5068, 969272 152 
EOOMMIAXCTS vm cle civ laincelels die ae ates 705 1,196 48.80 be 
Machanists — Me6be leg <0 + em ose 42,522 L165 ~Adcyo Prac 
fechanics and repairmen, n.e.s. .. 59,520 966 42.387 198. 555 «3%ace: west 
Millers:— flour andsgrain  %.....: 1,486 933 46.44 79 
Maddaners,, its) lc meee ie a nie cise cee 14 1,170 44.60 888 542 58.02 106 
Ma ers OE io, | ete eleteitetsierc stole eee cierare 4,755 1,2e78 44.95 244 
Moulders, coremekers, casters sae) LO, 01a tUS Sse ee to eso (eee te 615 
Paver Makers, ~\s mie tetela cles pielele a ialeele 3,993 1,655 46.81 199 
Patterpmekers  “ihwiete su ss <4 9 0 seals 1,665 1,589 46.83 10° 82004210 48 
PHOROEER DN GRE bs ucecitee = sale steers 1,267 1,099 44.95 467 574 39.67 99 
Polisnens and, Dut iersm  «... na. yer 3,092 948 41.98 e099 445 5%.48 153 
Power station operators ........ 2,628 1,518 49.63 47 
PAM DORGs J cue ere oiere nce cus o ss ce Gets 14,855 1,269 45.77 814 
Rolling mill operators, n.e.s. ou 900 1,614 47.85 59 
SaWVers —) WOOUs | Fics cle ccs. s sicle wie emres 7,458 784 38.56 . 44) 
Sheet metal workers 9. ssi cwcewee'sy 8,929 1,002 41.54 436 488 67.1% 559 
Spinners, tWieters W8r es. cee ce wleles 3,090. 806 44.25 6,246, S4ie ators 3500 
Stationary.enginemen  — - s.ssicaciewe' 29,755 1,244 44.78 
Stone cutters and dresserS ....e.. 1 Go¢ngeGol) 51,00 ras B 
Te OTe ean ile ato cistern w/e tate ete slate ua laseqetere 6,536, 885 39.97 1,187 S24 38.25) ues 
Tool makers, die cutters,» 22... 6,990 1,485 45.94 194 
Upholseterericedes betes errelae tite cc 2,90 981 42.59 144 552 58.94 162 
Weavers — textiles; Wr .. ss. eet 6,112 Wi? 44°62 §3,501 %585 42°75 ee 
Welders, flame cutters ....eeuece, 1d 607m 16 aces 209 8 8=6—9e4 «685.8 580 
Wood sturners yp) anole me elc sic eaten 5,283 855 42.95 101° 455 37.68 As 
Chemica lemoroducis ms ‘erstetateis.s «cate steer 8,157%1,094 44°98 1, 132008400 52206 262 
Clotbingsands textiicsaee a... «ace ee 25,482 854 41.80 57,144 471 39.09 4,709 
FOOd orOducus) (yn. ctcles vines eters ees 11,897 778 40.78 4,477 3896 84.23 1,450 
Leather products) @ ieee... ues owe 15,776) 719. 40506. 07,756) |) 4000 57, Ae ee 
Liguors and bevereges sistale feta, tenets 2,665 942 44.01 ee9 = 4454) «35.78 1é 
M6tE) Products. Mapes « <slsteis «ate cles rests 48,765 1,041 (42.909°83409) (510 3720S seeeiae 


Non-metallic products ...... eee 4,644 925 42.83 892 453 36.70 e81 
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Table 44. Manufacture Personnel, 14 Years of Age and Over, Shwoing Average 
Earnings and Average Weeks Employed for Year Ending June 1, 1941, 
and Number Absent on that Day - concluded 


~~ 


a a 


MALES FEMALES 
Aver- Aver— Number 
Potal Aver~- age Total Aver- age Absent 
Wage- age Weeks Wage- age Weeks from 
EFarn- Fern- Em-— Eern- Eern- Em— Work 
fener Pepe eee Fy OTS) ings ployed ere _ Anes “ployed 
$ 
Printing and photographing ..... 757 1,007 44.83 916 479 39.50 76 
PvOPStTOGUG US) clare «eis sie. 4 0468 61 6,686 1,006 45:09 2,452 508 40.47 593 
OIC OGEOEOOMCL ite cjpuwies © «(sina sie wie « 1,028 713 41.57 2,654 479 42.44 275 
Wood and paper productS — ...ee«e. 18,100 940 43.62 4,287 465 59.03 1,100 
DORN GREUEOOUCCS rs bh Pebshalsehs cievess <iele;s/are 4,061 884 43.31 2,708 449 37.64 405 


eee ee Se Rn a a a RN a AN 


Table 45. Wage-earners in Manufacture, 10 Years of Age and Over, 
Showing the Number Not at Work, June 1, 1931, Canada 


i a en 


oe 


_.__-Number = =____ Absent 

_Male Female Male Female 
Vegetable products ....... 24,090 6,595 5,072 923 
Animal iproductS ve. ssesee 35,447 7,729 D400 1,492 
Pex CINE Products "| so. aces 61,287 49,529 6,275 6,718 
Wood and paper products a8 563967 6,404 9,424 Bel 
Mera evroducte: Vy Coches <o ee 147,680 3,647 29,942 482 
Non-metallic mineral products agit be oll Leos 47 
Chemical and allied products 5,888 441 308 54 
MUGCELLENCOUS ~"F... es eee sae 5,495 954 Sel 110 
Electric light and power 52,410 be 5,442 - 


Weekly Earnings of Mele Wage-earners: 


—— oe 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners employed in the manufacturing 
industries of Canada as a whole amounted to $23.80 in 19465, an increase of $11.57 
or &2.1 p.c. over 1939, the year preceding the war. 
advanced from 46.2 cents in 1959 to 57.1 cents in 1943, an increase of 45.5 p.c. 
Male wage-earners in British Columbia received the highest average earnings of 
$20.57. Ontario came second with $34.99, followed by Quebec with $42.49, Nova 
Scotia $232.22, Manitoba $50.86, Alberta $29.49, Saskatchewan $29.24, New Brunswick 


$26.69, and Prince Edward Island $x6. 


44. 


Average hourly earnings also 


By comparing weekly earnings in the major industrial groups, it was found 
that the iron end steel group reported the highest earnings of $38.92, being 


followed by the other groups in the orcer names; 


non-metallic mineral products 


$22.75, animal products $28.58, textiles and textile products $28.14, wood and 
peper products $27.86 end vegeteble products $27.81. 


Average weekly earnings in 1943 in the forty industries employing the 
greatest number of male wage~earners ranged from $46.18 for the automobile to 


$22,37 for fruit and vegeteble preparations. 


In only five industries were weekly 


earnings above $40.00. These industries in the descending order of their rank were: 
automobile $46.18, scientific and professional equipment $435.88, miscellaneous iron 
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and steel products $41.40, shipbuilding and repairs $40.55, and automobile supplies 
$40.14. In fifteen other industries earnings ranged between $35 and $40 per week; 
in nine others they ranged between $50 and $35; while in the remaining eleven they 
were below $30. 


Weekly Earnings of Female Wage-earners: 


Female wage-earners received on an average $19.55 per week in 1945, an in- 
crease of $6.55 over wages in 1959. Workers in British Columbia with $24.46 per 
week were paid the highest wages. Saskatchewan with $20.19 ranked second, followed 
by Ontario with $20.13, Alberta $18.30, Quebec $18.09, Nova Scotia $17.51, Manitoba 
$16.48, New Brunswick $14.04, and Prince Edward Island $12.25. 


Female wage-earners in the iron and its products group received the highest 
wages of $26.98 per week, while in the vegetable products group they received the 
lowest wage of $15.16. Female workers in the textile and textile products group 
normally receive weekly earnings higher than the average for manufacturing in general. 
Weekly earnings of workers employed in the iron, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
groups were above the average, but below for those employed in the other groups. 


Average weekly earnings of female wage-earners have a narrower range than 
those of male workers. Weekly earnings in the forty industries employing. the 
greatest number of female wage-earners in 1945 ranged from $32.04 for aircraft to 
#13.14 for biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and chocolates. In only six industries 
were weekly earnings above $25. These were: aircraft $32.04, shipbuilding and 
repairs $31.59, miscellaneous iron and steel products $27,85, scientific and pro- 
fessional equipment $27.47, brass and copper products $26.34, and agricultural 
implements $26.06. In seven other industries weekly earnings ranged between $20 
and #25, in the next seventeen they were between $15 and $20, while in the remain- 
ing ten they were below $15. 


Power: 


The generation of water power is the mainspring of Canada's industrial 
success. This was particularly true in the production of such materials as aluminun, 
copper, steel, zinc, nickel, lead and chemicals and their conversion to implements 
of war. Canada is particularly fortunate in having the largest fresh water area of 
any country, much of it considerably above sea-level. More than half of this is 
found in Quebec and Ontario territories which compensates for the lack of commercial 
fuel. 


Table 46 gives the available and developed water power in Canada as of 
December 31, 1943. The estimate of available power is conservative in that it is 
based on rapids, falls and power sites in which the head has been measured or 
carefully estimated. Dams, umrecorded rapids and falls may swell the total. The 
statement indicates that about 20 per cent of the present recorded water power 
resources are now harnessed and would permit of turbines generating more than 
51,000,000 horse-power. 


Until 19435 the pulp and paper industry was the largest consumer of elec- 
tricity. At that time a substitution of coal for electricity left it second to 
aluminum es a consumer. The consumption of electricity for the production of alu- 
minum increased by 3.5 times during the war years while that for iron increased by 
9 times. 
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Table 46. Availavle and Developed Water Power in Canada, December 31, 1943 .* 


Available 24 hours power Turbine 

at 80 p.c. efficiency Installation 

Territory At ordinary At ordinary ; ; 
mininum flow six months! flow DE RPh Ramen 

Nepe. hop 

Prince Edward Island . 5,000 5,400 esOLT 
NOV OG LAN cc's os c's 5 20,800 128 , 500 135,584 
New Brunswick ..... 68,600 Loo eo 133,547 
Gt Mets etw e's mites ones 8,459,000 13,064,000 5,673,443 
Cire OMEre store sts'r « «6/6 5 5,550,000 6,940, 000 £675,445 
Mere) OME s oie eters cc's 3,509 , 000 5,544,500 422,825 
Saskatchewan  ...... 542,000 1,082,000 . 90,835 
Woe Wem sets ses se 590 ,000 1,049,500 94,997 
Bry tichyColumbla® o.'>, 7,025,000 10,998,000 769,024 
Yukon and N.W.T. ae 294,000 751,000 BRS rads 


ee me ee 


* 1944 Canada Year Book pp. 353-364 - Canada's water-—power resources. 


During the war years hydro-electric installations rose from 8,289,212 in 
1939 to 10,283,765 in 1944, an increase of 25 p.c. In a somewhat lesser degree 
coal, oil and gas contributed to the generation of power. Considerable quantities 
of coal are imported into Canada - 28.9 short tons as compared with 17.1 million 
mined at home in 1944. Similarly 87 p.c. of the crude oil supply of 54,700,000 
barrles was obtained from the United States, Columbia, Venezuela and Ecuador. 
About 45,957 million cubic feet of natural gas were obtained in Canada and supple- 
mented by one and a half times as much manufactured gas. 


The personnel of electric light and power were not listed in a separate 
category in 1941 Census data. In 1941 volumes they represented slightly less than 
0.5 p.c. or some 32,500 gainfully occupied. 


4. CONSTRUCTION 

Construction is particularly sensitive to economic influences, many of 
which are really psychological in origin. During boom times factories and houses 
are erected and public works constructed; during times of recession there is 
general retrenchment. 


Most villages, towns and cities have grown haphazardly without much plan- 
ning and most of them at some time or other have experienced a building boom with 
sections subdivided considerably beyond the town limits, a few decrepit foundations 
and a few scattered dwellings on the outskirts to commemorate the unjustified 
uptomism. In other ways too towns and villages have had their ups and downs. When 
cars and trucks replaced horses there was little demand for services formerly fur- 
nished by many villages and towns, and they shrunk while other towns and cities 
absorbed the extra business. Industries too have flourished, shrunk and disappeared, 
leaving ghost towns or desolate sections. Within the cities prospering families 
have kept moving away from the central industrial core to form newer residential 
sections as the city expanded. The "best" residential sections kept ahead of shops 
of offices, while boarding and rooming housekeepers took possession of the old 
properties. Little shops were torn down and replaced by larger many-—storied 
buildings which could afford to pay more taxes. Such was the growth of many a 
city. 
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Such growth is,however, spasmodic and somewhat haphazard. Such a lack of 
organization and long-time planning has resulted in construction being one of the 
worst offenders among industries causing unemployment, aggravating depressions or 
encoureging wanton spending. The workers themselves in some of the trade groups, 
carpenters, masons, etc. have formed unions in an attempt to stabilize wages at a 
high level. Their efforts have met with some success in maintaining wage levels 
but have failed to control employment. 


Behind much of the public and private building has been the conviction 
that Canada was a young, vigorous nation which would grow to use many large-scale 
items which could not pay their way at first. Canadian railways, for example,were 
built with such long-time view. 


During the long depression of the thirties construction was harder hit 
than most industries. Few new houses were erected and tnose already constructed 
were not kept in a state of repair. Families moved off farms and crowded into 
rooms in cities, while other families in the cities doubled up in smaller quarters. 
In 1933, despite a larger population, construction dropped lower than at any point 
recorded since 1910. Chart 30 which graphs the values of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada from 1911 to 1944 clearly illustrates this. By considering this 
with the information obtainable from Chart 31 it will be seen that wholesale 
prices and wages were comparatively low at the same time and employment at an ex- 
ceptionally low ebb. 


From 1934 on the Federal government decided to encourage private building. 
To effect this the National Housing Act was passed, under which the government 
guaranteed the risk of such lending institutions as insurance compenies which would — 
loan monies to householders at a specific rate of interest for periods of from ten 
to thirty years. Further provision was made under the Home Improvement Plan to 
encourage owners who needed help in financing improvements on their properties. 
These loans. were continued until the war began and construction was directed to 
meet war needs. Limitations were then placed on construction under the N.H.A. al- 
though loens were recommended where construction appeared necessary. By 1945 it 
was felt that more attention could be directed towards necessary civilian con- 
struction needs. The N.H.A. was altered to allow for larger loans, lower interest 
and longer p eriods to encourage those who were in a somewhat lower income bracket 
than those who had taken advantage of the building loans before 1945. War time 
restrictions on materials, etc., have been lifted as soon as it was felt that 
they were no longer necessary. 


War Purposes 


Construction for war purposes consisted mainly in defense projects for the 
Air Force, Army and Navy. The Air Force required,in particular, air fields and 
buildings for the Commonwealth Air Training Pian; the Army, camps and administra-— 
tive buildings; the Navy, in common with the Merchant Marine, needed shipyards to 
turn out more and more ships. Other factories had to be provided to turn out equip- 
ment needed by all three as well as other materials for Lend-Lease. 


The peak was reached in 1941. Limits were set by limitations in labour 

and raw materials. The contracts for the most part were handled by the Construction 
Branch of Munitions and Supply and the Department of Transport of the Department of 
National Defence. Wartime Housing Limited looked after the contracts for housing 
employees in war plants. Total government expenditure for 1942 was $260,000,000 
for war construction. This was an increase of $71,000,000 over 1941. In August, 
1942 there were 94,000 workers employed in on-site construction while the number 
employed elsewhere to provide necessary materials was placed at 100,000. 
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None of these data include some of the largest war jobs Such as the naval 
and airport projects in Newfoundland and Labrador, the Alaska Highway and the Canol 
Oil Project in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


No one is any too sure about the post-war prospects for construction. 
Surveys have shown that there are thousands of obsolete dwellings in use and crowded 
to capacity, hundreds of them beyond hope of repair. Thousands of others are not 
modernized and are badly in need of repair, while congested conditions and housing 
shortages are common to most of the Canadian cities. Again, there was considerable 
expansion in factory and workshop during wartime, much of which can be adapted to 
meet civilian construction needs without too much difficulty. On the positive side 
also are the accumulated savings in bonds which could be made available for con- 
struction as well as the purchase of manufactured goods. 


The Federal government has planned to remove building restrictions and en- 
courage private enterprise. Indications are that loans will be encouraged and a 
price ceiling will be maintained for some time. Both are necessary to ensure em- 
ployment and prevent prices from skyrocketing. While there are few critics of this 
policy there are those who feel sure that this programme is inadequate. They suggest 
that the government must engineer enough construction projects, etc., to ensure a 
high rate of employment permanently. Otherwise, they contend, there will be the 
same series of inflation and depression periods as experienced in pre-war years. 
Planning, they contend, is the only solution and those plans call for government 
participation in industry. 


There is also difference of opinion among authorities as to the practi- 
cality of pre-fabricated houses and the role they should play in post-war con- 
struction. Among those planned are some of unit construction which can be altered 
or demounted handily. Some stress the use of plywood or metal while others using 
standard materials are ready-cut but must be assembled. Those who favour pre- 
fabricated types feel that they have possibilities in giving cheaper, better and 
more modern construction and point to the modern automobile which could not be 
constructed on the spot. Those opposed state that the cost of storage plus trans- 
portation charges make such construction impractical except for limited districts. 


Similarly controversy is rampant as to the number, use and cost of new 
materials of construction. Undoubtedly tne answer lies somewhere between the ex- 
treme views. New materials will be introduced and popularized just as new con- 
struction is adopted to utilize insulation, prevent vaporization and control heat 
and humidity. While glass, tile, wallboards of various kinds, cinder or cement 
blocks, metal products, ready roofing and various prepared shingles will be used 
more extensively, concrete, brick, plaster and lumber will probably continue to be 
the most common materials used. 


A more pertinent problem concerns the number of skilled workers available 
to handle the construction. There has been a tendency recently for unskilled 
labour to masquerade as skilled labour. This has increased the cost of construc 
tion and such practice in the long run hurts the trade. 


Construction in 1944 


The annual report of the Construction Branch of the Bureau of Statistics, 
1944, shows a decrease of 21.4 p.c. from 19435 in total value of construction. This 
reflects a considerable drop in tne construction of industrial building from 
4140,396,554 to $71,131,759 and in armouries, barracks and hangars from $58,216,173 
to $15,001,136. Counteracting this drop somewhat was an advance in residential 
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$21,005,720 and couwnercial from $26,429,661 to $29,255,965. An interesting feature 
was a decided increase in the number of owner~builders which part was due toa 
shortage of contractors and in part reflected small private speculation. 


Value of materials used showed a drop from 1945 to 1944. Ontario and 
Quebec dominated the construction scene in 1944 with about 2/3 of the work per- 
formed, the employment given and salaries and wages paid. - 


By 1945 the picture had changed somewhat. With the end of the war many 
firms began plans for reconversion but there was comparatively little building 
due to lack of materials and personnel. The housing situation was somewhat 
Similar. Shortages were the chief factor in restricting the number of dwellings 
erected. 


Personnel in Construction: 


The number of salaried and wage-earning employees in construction dim- 
inished considerably during the war period despite the greater need for con- 
struction. Salaried employees dropped from 26.809 in 1959 to 26,769 in 1944 
while wage-earning employees dropped from 121,605 to 97,125 for the same period. 
The number of these fluctuated considerably during the year with the greatest 
number, 1<2,606 in August and the least 72,521 in February. 


In 1945 with the close of the war the demand for more construction 


workers became strong and insistent. 


Some idea of the distribution of construction workers in 1941 may be 
obtained from Table 47 and of the number losing time during the year ending June, 
1941 mey be observed from Table 48. 


Table 47. Male and Female Wage-earners in Construction June 1, 1941 
Distributed According to Average Earnings and Average Weeks 


Employed. 
MALE FEMALE 
Total Average Total Average 

Construction Wage- Average’ Weeks Wage— Average Weeks 
Employees earners Earnings Employed earners Earnings Employed 
Me AROT SG elas s's ties «wins ss 1,450 apy ad As) 46.70 18 1,582 49.41 
POMOMON TN cos vs leie cece e's ¢ 4,082 1,509 41.23 

MMS DEOUONG vee = alc dns > © 449 1, 480- 45.26 
Brick and stone masons. 7,449 786 30.76 
Carpenters <.....e.cee 77,053 810 35.007 
MIGCrrICIANS: sec asss ele yas 1,240 44.55 
Painters, decorators .. 29,498 754 54.63 261 469 54.42 
Plasterers, lathers .. 5,428 690 raed £6 
PEAIMGO CE ees «ta 4 «ts 5, - 15,985 1,643 41.30 

Structural iron workers Apa ons 1,038 37.60 
Other construction 

OCCUpStIONS ...+... ‘ 5,717 788 34.79 20 635 54.05 
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Table 48. Wage-earners in Construction Showing the Number 
Losing Time and Weeks Lost During the Year 
Ending June l, 931.* 
Male Number Average 

Construction Em- Losing Weeks Weeks 

Employees ployees Time Lost Lost 
Me N8 OT Sy c1 v-!su, ohh veteipin wise acereas Sixiaisl = 1,416 216 YAS Lif 5.62 
Foremen and overseerS  ..-.-eeeee 5, 580 eC ytog 59,635 Teot 
Brick and stone masonS-  ....-..-- 9,651 etes® 214,106 Reeho 
Brick snd stone apprentices anes 580 248 6,082 Liteor 
Carpenters s.scctectcreneenesass 68,424 47,485 1,165,804 aiieGo 
Carpenters! apprenticeS  ...-...e.. eel 678 16,400 12.80 
Cement finishers  ...00sse.ceess 795 645 16,046 20.81 
Electricians and wiremen  ..-.-- 18,524 7,519 152,803 8.25 
Electricians and wiremen 

HPPCENCLACES) Memes ainje ‘cles wre ts eieiecs 1,264 586 15,414 10.61 
Painters, decorators, glaziers COLtotn alist eo 435,577 16.81 
Painters! apprentices ......s.e-- go¢ Boom 14,114 14.15 
Plasterers and leathers  .....«..-.- 4,964 4,128 114,587 Pro OY | 
Plasterers’ apprenticeS  ...-e-e- 240 144 5,420 14.54 
Plumbers, steam fitters, gas 

TLELEP EW pee eleicis eines «crete itr eriste 15,2535 TytLo 170,897 te.oe 
Plumbers, steam fitter, gas 

fitters' apprentices  .....+. : aL Wivh=) 840 19,409 ae ris ah 
Roofers and SslaterS = .«-..sseeeeee 6438 477 12,508 19.14 
Sheet metal and tinsmiths  ...... 5,085 5,595 75,947 18.24 
Sheet metal and tinsmiths! 

apprentices  < .se.s-seessse sees 568 287 6,805 Lon 
Structural iron works . -.. 0. ssc 2,001 1,514 56,925 IgeeG 
Umer. | iskunratere eee We uss o's e wiate tee ersys 892 526 ee 15.56 
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X Only 90 female wage-eerners were recorded; 87 of whom were in sheet metal 
work and 4 menagers. Fifty-five lost time amounting to 1,018 weeks. 


Trend in Number of Construction Employees, 1921-1941 


Se ies 


a re 


Male construction workers showed an increase in number for the three 
last census years considerably greater than the increase in the number gainfully | 
employed. Carpenters, who form the largest single group classified under con- 
struction, increzesed from 12,757 to 24,050,(those on "own account" estimated). 
Flectricians and wiremen almost doubled in number as did plumbers and pipe 
fitters, while structural iron workers increased more in population than any 
other group. Plasterers and lethers increesed some as did painters, decorators \ 
end glaziers. As opposed to this, brick and stone masons increased some from 
1921 to 1931 but lost more in number by 1941 than they had gained the first 
decade. 


a 


The distribution of construction workers by age divisions is given in. 
Table 49. 


a 
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Table 49. Percentage of Construction Workers, 14 Yeurs of Age or Over, 
in Selected Age Groups, Male and Female 


fC way rR GPOUR TT tho iat 
Cong tEue ht Gn 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 

GBONSETUCTLCN! | dew sigicinls cele so eve jee:  "49.e 84) Ofer o.o Beso) 100.4 7 LOC Seamer 
Owners, managerS = ..-eeeecees Oe hy Oa Ounor Lome Loe oS Del) “OOn tice so - 
POPEMENA ] soe we weet eles eue s - S670) 00. 0um One 
PMEMECLOLS. 4) () in's sicieleiehs winie Oi) wine ~ O4 Jomo fn ete nel ated 
Brick and stone masonS — ..... 2.1 » 40,0 247.1 71078 
GEaTPERCELS)o scene eile ss else sys 2.4) 45.8, 146.90 Wee 
Flectricians and wiremen .... 5.9 65.4 27.2 1.5 
Painters and glaziers, decorators 3.8 55.1 35.6 5.5 De.O 757.4" Toe cw 
Plasterers and lathers ee pum < ek 47.4 44.3 6-2 
Plumbers and pipe fitters .... 520) 65.5) 2:56.0) © 9647 
Structural iron workers ‘%... 3.3 62.0 32.8 1.9 
Other construction occupations. 420) OBS G4) CAG a7. 5.9 LO. OetGc. Oi oa - 


Length of Schooling for Construction Workers; 
SSS TT Fg eRe SECRET RRR N TART a Ue EE Se 
= ‘ 
Percentage of construction workers for each of the component occupations 


are given in Table 50. 


Table 50. Percentage of Construction Workers, According 
to Occupation | and Years at School, _ June e5 1941 


a en te ee ee ee 


. Years at School 
Construction MALE oY EMALE_ 
g 


rts mee ira (0-4 5-6 9-12 13+ 0-4 5-8 9-12 15+ 
Comet mucin) ON Ie er atete tals wir cafe 'scc epateia 11.0 55.0 80.9. 3.1) (2.4 $425. (oo 74a 
Owners, mManagerS =. cecsceceerscess 7.2 44.0 39.0 9.8 14.8 51.8 583.4 -— 
PORGMer 4). wee cle ss sire Scone tee eiatanerere 11.5 54.1 30.1 4.3 
TESPOCUOLS: | el sateis)s sists aces aisles sn vipinteie 2.0 34.4 49.6 14.0 
Brick and stone masonS ...-.-..e. 14°87) $8: 0°ReS.0 et, 
CANPEN LEIS! ile Lacs ws sidleie cies > 2 tee elas els 14.5 98.6). 44.9 -2.0.- 
Electriciens and wiremen- ......--- 3.7, 42.4 47.0 6.9 
Painters and glaziers, decorators .. 8.1 55.1 55.8 5.0 1.7 35.7 56.7 5.9 
Plesterers and lathers ao SRPD NS Er aces 14.0:) $6.26 928s Pag 
Plumbers and pipe fitters ........ Gel joo. oOse eee 

Wie PRUGbUdT eG (lr OT WOUK EUS aN lc sie ate sles rere La VOR GN esas G 

Other construction occupations eve 15.0) 66.8 (2610) gece 1404 seer Seer oe 


5. TRANSPORT STATISTICS 
Railways: 


There were 42,359 miles of track in operation in 194%. The rolling stock 
included 4,315 locomotives, 6,342 passenger cars, and 155,511 freight cars. These 
figures, in all cases, were slightly less than comparable ones from 1939. The 
funded debt for 1944 was $1,794,000,000 and the stocks held amounted to $1,578,000- 
000. These together were greater ae in 1959. Operating expenses took about three~ 
quarters of the gross earnings in 1942. 
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By 1944 railway revenue had risen to $796,636,786 which was about 149 per 
cent above that for 1958 while operating expenses increased to $34,774,021 of which 
$372,064,613, including some $10,000,000 back pay was salary and wages. 


The railways had done very well financially from 1920 to 1930 but were 
hard hit from 1950 to 1940. The average passenger journey increased from 86 to 105 
miles from 1939 to 1942 while the average number of passengers on the trains more 
than doubled during the same period and almost tripled by 1944. Similarly the 
average haul for freight trains increased from 372 to 417 miles and tonnage per 
train from 602 to 720 from 1939 to 1942. The total for 1942 was above 125 million 
tons which was an increase of 59 p.c. over 1939, or considering the length of haul 
78 p.c. This was about 35 p.c. above the previous peak in 1938. By 1944 freight 
shipments had increased to 154,847,000 tons or 83 p.c. above the 1939 figures. 
Shipments of war materials, and the long haul to the Atlentic coast accounted for 
much of this. 


Freight hauled in 1943 could be classified as: $54,312,961 worth of 
mineral products; $51,107,542 manufactured and miscellaneous goods, $30,977,238 
agricultural products, $14,438,784 forest products and $3,477,759 animal products. 


In 1944 there were 8 passengers, 103 employees,‘ and 186 others killed and 
416 passengers, 15,492 employees and $60 others injured in train, non-train, and 
other railway accidents. Time lost due to injuries amounted to 336,163 days, an 
amount which was <.3 times the loss in 1938. The majority of employees injured 
were trainmen end trackmen. 


Motor Vehicles: 


The number of motor vehicles. reached its peak and began to decline after 
1941. At that time there were 1.5 million registered. Many of these were used 
for commercial purposes and kept 6,617 working proprietors, and 19,074 full time 
workers employed. Gasoline consumption increased after the worst years of the 
depression until conservation measures were adopted in 1941. Consumption emounted 
to 746,000,000 gallons at that time. 


The number of fetealities directly or indirectly connected with motor 
vehicles was 1,358 and the number injured was 21,175 (1941). 


Seaways: 


The St. Lewrence is usually open for navigation from the end of March or 
April to the middle of December, the Hudson's Bay route for a few months most years. 
Considerable freight passes through the locks during that time. For shipping 
abroad, Canada has six main.harbours; Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


Wire Communications: 


The gross revenue from Canadian telegraphs was $14,826,451 in 1942. To 
supplement the continental lines there are 14 trans-oceanic cables on the Atlantic 
and two on the Pacific. There were 7,544 employees. 


The number of telephones was as follows; 463,627 business, 867,307 resi- 
dential, 266,176 rural and 30,465 public pay, a totel of 1,627,775 or about one for 
every seven of the population. It was estimated that there were 1,84¢ calls per 
telephone, 27.2 of which were long distance. 


SPER pe 
Radio: 


Radio-telegraph stations on the coast handled 365,859 messages and helped 
provide service for aviation, fishermen, etc. 


Postal Service: 


There were over 12,400 post offices in Canada with a revenue of more than 
$21,000,000. ; 


The Press: 


In 1941 there were 107 daily, 7 semi-weekly, 953 weekly, 60 semi-monthly, 
482 monthly, 97 bi-monthly or quarterly and 81 miscellaneous, a total of 1,811 news 


publications. 


Summary : 


The above data indicates considerable disruption or change during the war 
yeers. Where freight train displaced water or truck transport there is the possi- 
bility of a swing back as soon as ships and trucks are available. Despite the in- 
crease in passenger traffic little new rolling stock was obtained because of 
searcity of labour end materials. Old equipment was brought back into use and 
luxury cars were converted into day coaches. All of which indicates thet consider- 
sable sums must be spent to bring the standard of accommodetion up to pre-war level. 
This will provide considerable work for those in manufacturing and construction. 


The railway manpo.er situation was tight during the war years. More than 
40,000 or 20 p.c. of the trained personnel enlisted in the armed forces and many 
‘senior officials were on loan to the government. Retirement was practically stopped 
and superennuated employees were recalled to active work. In such a situation there 
should be opportunity for employment for those who return, those who have entered 
since 1939 and probably new men who wish to enter the field of transportation. ‘The 
number of truck drivers will increase significantly. 


The number instelling and servicing telephones should increase and the 
radio field should expand considerebly with some increase in Frequency Modulation 
sets, the possibility of some interest in television, inter-oftice communication 
and replacement of many obsolete worn-out sets. 


Trend in Workers in Transportation 1921-1941: 


Census date for years 1921, 1931 and 1941 (with those on Active Service in- 
cluded), show an increase in the number of males employed in transportation, and an 
increase in the number of females from 1921 to 1931 but a drop from 1951 to 1941. 
(Other transportation statistical date show more than twice as many female employees 


in 1944 and in 1941.) Figure however, does not show an increase in all cases | 


for transportetion occupations. Considering railway employees first it is found 
that there were fewer employed as officials, locomotive engineers and firemen, con- 
ductors, baggage men, expressmen, switchmen, signalmen, flagmen and telegraph oper- 
ators. There were about the seme number of stetion agents, brakemen, train dis-— 
patchers and yardmen. None showed a significant increase and none showed an in- 
crease comparable with the increase in populetion. 


The picture was more confused for water transportation. There was some 
increase in the number of lockkeepers, canalmen and boatmen end considerable 
increase in the number of longshoremen and stevedores indicating more traffic and 
trede but the number of linemen and cablemen remained about the sume the there 
were fewer firemen, trimmers and seamen. The 1941 figures represent a point before 


a 
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Canada's merchant marine or her ship-building industry had reached its wartime peak. 
It is as yet impossible to estimate 1951 figures. 


Messengers and radio station operators increased in number. Truck drivers 
more than doubled in number from 1931 to 1941. 


Females employed as telegraph operators dropped from 941 in 1921 to 749 in 
1931 and 548 in 1941, while telephone operators changed from 12,827 in 1921 to 
14,875 in 1951 and back to 12,441 in 1941. Number of telephone operators required 
is affected by installations of automatic switchboards, closing of small offices or 
centralizing of control and number of telephones in operation. 


Transportation § Employees in 1944; 


A preliminary report of the Transportetion Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports the number of employees in transportation positions, salary or 
wages, time worked, etc. The number of employees, which jis the average’ of counts 
made each month, wes 175,095” or 3.2 p.c. above 194% and the number of females em- 
ployed included in the total had increased to 12,387 or by %3 p.c. 


Wage-earners in Transportation Showing 


Average Farnings, 1941. My hae 


Information is available on transportation employees! average earnings and 
weeks employed for the year preceding the census date, June 2, 1941. As 1941 was 
& peak year for employment the number of males losing time in transportetion and 
the average amount of time lost in weeks for all employed in ‘transportetion, are 
given in Table 5l. 


Table 51. Wage-earners in Transportation Showing Average Earnings and 
Average Weeks Employed for the Year Ending June 3, 1941. 


a a 


oe ae ail AIS A ea at ek Nae ppl 
pe RACES CN OR ah OI a BER 83. 
STotaie Aver- Total Aver- 
Male Aver- age Female Aver- age Averege 
Wage- age Weeks Wage- age Yeeks Males Number 
earn— Earn- Enm- earn— EKarn— Em- Losing of weeks 
ers ings ployed ers ings ployed Time lost 
| bxetyel fetch SS Serene 433865 .8,060e. 50,860.45 AG a Daa LO te Os92 
Pree ie VME Miata ss wicca po « 2/4 4,425 1,853 49.79 339 B iseo lS ye ea: WET eae ots £42 
yr CORS 1 UW: » sie 0 ely seis CER hs twee aa less) Sra. 871 45.45 950 ve OS 
Agents — ticket, station 4,904 1,848 49.96 8% 695". 46.72 415 oe 
Aviators-— not armed 
forces Cie! 557.) 2,670 ¥ 44.61 5 1,380 47.60 
Baggage and Expressmen. 1,460 1,440 47.97 572 SHEN) 
Brakemen - railway Pe sot) baie. «44.30 4, Led 2elO769 
BUGBOCIVEDS acces cies 2,004 1,185 47:20 6 467 54.53 4,547 0.82 
Captains,mates,pilots . 5,071 1,482 58.76 LFS1S 9.43 
Chauffeurs,taxi drivers 8,829 Loo Beech eae 483 385.10 4,547 0.82 
Conductors-steam rly. . 4,229 2,145 49.07 946 5.45 


* These totals should not be compared with census data without allowing for 
difference in criteria and specifications. They may, however, be compared 
with other data previously issued by the same branch. 
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Table 51. Wage-earners in Transportation Showing Average Earnings and 


nt a et 


Average Weeks Employed for the Year Ending June 5, 1941 - Concluded 


ee 


eee a Teoreey 
MALE FEMA tb ios xt : 
Total Aver- Aver- i 
Male  Aver- age reaaie Aver- age Average — 
Wage- age Weeks age Weeks Males Number. ; 
earn— Earn- Em- EFarn—- Em- Losing of weeks 
wo an ers ings ployed) (ere 21 ings“. ployeds i 
Deliverymen, drivers .. 6,785 450 $5.84 C008 Blo Ose sbao 6.44 ; 
Dispatchers -— train ... 5GO: Ve y490 1 0. 4 59 BO! 
Engineering Officers - | 
STAC Sel Mace cies setehe saiecs 24490: “1, 562) “41207 4,618) GUiee J 
Firemen and trimmers .. 1,450 68a" 04-00 Lj1997) idea ‘ 
Linemen and cablemen .. 6,974 1,351 46.08 2,542 97354 
Lockkeepers,canalmen . 1,553 868°" $9208 436 7.49 
Locomotive engineers .. 7,088 2,278 48.66 Poon 4.11 
Locomotive firemen 5,200 1,470 45-761 23999) Oe ee j 
Longshoremen,stevedores 9,476 744 28.96 5,799 “ao sbe } 
Messengers “i. ceck58. 11,607 Sr le y oeeao 245. 45002285000 6.75 
Radio announcers TRS 386 1,398 46.84 Ne Be GL A ose Le ~ 
Radio stn. operators .. 1,140 1,258 43.80 129 5.68 . 
Seamen,n.e.s. Marine .. 5,417 616. =:55.00 5,750 8.16. @ 
Sectionmen” \ wie «ese e's 24,42e 864 40.67 8,904 8.12 
Operators-electric rly. 6,544 1,547 48.77 946 5.45 
-‘Switchmen, signalmen .. 3,864 1,253 45.53 1,649 7.99" ae 
TPEGNSTSETS) ins s em un oelee 5 16,490 B2e - 42.42 579 40.95 7,954 9.36 . 
Telegraph operators .. 4,812 1,574 47.64 948 45.28 2,019 4.51 
Telephone operators T,OLG A teOwe 46c82 655 44.50 175 3402 
Truek drivers . Weve... 287 613 40.29 502 54.99:16,592 9.20 
VEPOMOT Ay | | la w\n staletene shee Celi Gtbeeco. woeOr 799 6.26 
Other transport occu- 
BGA OWMGE — vow. scufoceuenmince’s 2,431 1,041 45.44 768 40.66 550 5.09 
(x tS wee pecs A alana OI D2 Par nEEL aoc A : 
: 
Table 52. Percentage of Transportation Workers Distributed | 
According to Occupation and Age Groups . 
Transportation and MAL E F Et! MALE 
Communication 14 -19 20-44 45— 64 65- 70+ 14- 19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 
Transportation and communication ives 59.0 a 15.8 16.62. 9 eA 
Owners, managers = «ceseeccees 0.0 42.0 -O 1.0: 50.0. 44.0 Soe 
ROreMen, Wl oes eiaeia'o sieeia se bs 625 9 O sO) ened ‘2 0.55 78.89, 19% cee 
TnNBpeCtOMS! (2. skate Vine ee ere we O26 S17 $4, VAG we eee ne ~ 
Agents - ticket, station Seat its OV Bees i : re O.68 -GF.5 hai ueee 
Aviators - not in armed forces . —) 92.6. "7.4 - 100.0 - - 
Baggage and expressmen  ..ees Ls 24.4 962.9 ee 
Brakemen — railway ......... Org So: Mee eed OES) 
RUSTON Verss oy vaGioutyel ce eamaeee O. (bsteey (abe yy 0.8 100.0 
Captains, mates, pilots Keays Eels 8005. 46, Oemmo <6 
Chauffeurs and taxi drivers ... 3 (Pah eet date 9.0F 74.6°) 14S eee 
Conductors, steam railway selese -\ ELOcee Oo slg ete 
Deliverymen and drivers, n.e.s.. 45.1 46.5 7.9 0.5 - 70.0 20.0’ 10.0 
Dispatchers. tres versa ~~.) (0B x6 68. Ou eeoes : 
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Table 5°. Percentage of Transportation Workers Distributed 
According to Occupation and Age Groups - Concluded. 


Transportation and MATAR 1 an cae | al ea ac) 

Pe ceed 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 14-19 20-44 45-64 54-704 

Engineering officers - ships .. Cet (OL. Ge 4B 5s 

Firemen and trimmers - ships .. bot (6050 “Rote © (202 

Linemen and cablemen _............ £30 62.009 Se.0) 90 

Lockkeepers,canalmen,boatmen .. Ps6 403 9 -Bee Oa ae 

Locomotive engineers _......... +. 4 to, 8459 2.0 

DOcomotlverfiiremen |. cues... cs 0:5 89.9: 38.4" 20.4 

Longshoremen and stevedores .. Axles (Ode TOU Om eee et ; : 

OO 6 ie ca ou 1s 4 ge sie die os hex” 218.0 Si bh (0.0) 28a ole Sa tee 

REGO ANNOUNCETS, ~~. vsccin ewes ss 549) 39.6 Gian, -Ol5 4.0 80.0 16.0 ~ 

Radio station operators ..... Ost OSs Lew ose - 

BES ONGEI Ch Se. wh wee os cle wee o's 1oef '66.89,15,6 > 1.9 

Sectionmen and trackmen  ..... CEBU e toy an Core Leas 

Operators - electric railway . wus “0952 9166.4- (454 

SWarchnmen, Signalmen 4 ........ Lek 45.4. 61.5 ..1,9 

Teamsters and carriage drivers. Dude OW ee ty And £0.00 60.0 = 20.0) “ 
Perera Operators: -  sesceees See O8.0 6 Sfud 1,0 8.3 81s bier ee cae 
‘ Telephone operators.  ......e0. (ig One 50.2 | Web 13.64 CT of 2 46,5 Gee 
IAD TOS ONS, oi. ae le'e ve as O58. ofGele te OLR cOney. OG sis aoe! see sh 
Yardmen (railway) n.e.s. 60.446. Bp 26 ree 
Other transport occupations ort 4605" 4675 4.0 15.5 94,55 124.5 9.5 


a et 


Number of Years at School for Transportation Personnel 

Few aviators have had four years or less at school, while more than 20 p.c. 
of longshoremen, stevedores, sectionmen and trackmen fall in that category. Similarly 
Sl p.c. of aviators, 56.6 p.c. of radio announcers and 24.6 p.c. of radio station 
operators have spent 13 or more years at school while but 1.0 p.c.-of sectionmen, 
longshoremen and stevedores had as much as thirteen years at school. Comparative 
percentages for years at school for transportation and communication occupations 
are given in Table 53. 


ee 


Table 55. Transportation Personnel Distributed by Years at School 


, 
a 
; 
3 
Transportation and owe MAD Boe eo ea ae eee 
' Communication 0-4 5-8 9-le 13 + 0-4 5-8 SelLeerie re 
Transportation and communication 9.3 54.0 33.7 Ov hOs te Cost Dome hee 
. OWiers, ManagerS || ..6..sbeessee 430, 54.262 49.69 lec (15:0 27.0 60.OmRa Org 
eM ie. ciate Ss 6's, > vie + diane 6 Gabe OOwle mooep 428, 1.5: 25edusbe 45 pelo rn 
: Bee CGL OR) ists ¢ise'ria.e e's ab eis ws 4.8 45.5 43.1 G.Sencreo) -6os0pem os! 
Agents - ticket, station ..... dvds Coss sO. o63 16.1" 7S. ogee 
! Aviators - not in armed forces . 0.5 7.8 60.7 51.0 66.7 sob eo 
. Baggage and expressmen wwe ee Pro) 4459.7 4724 ba 
) Brakemen - railway ......e- way Mae AOR 1 5.1 ou 
Memeusdrivyers ©" ..%....+ Pegi e salen 527 OseaL he. solge 4 BOS. 5: 6Ge7 
Captains, mates, pilots ..... 5-8 50.9 38.9 4.4 
Chauffeurs and taxi drivers teorOes Hoa ea Tour, e-d 4.8 $1.8 54.0 9.4 
Conductors, steam railway Ere Ord “OOtcmurouds 3.5 
Deliverymen and drivers, n.e.s.. 7.7 60.9 50.3 Vege 602.0°"°80.0)5 10.0 
Dispatchers, train ...se..se.. LiS> ol -ceeoOer 6.6 
Engineering officers -.ships .. 4.0 49.0 41.7 5.3 
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Table 53. Transportation Personnel Distributed by Years at School - Concluded. 


Transportation and MALE FEMALE 
Communication 0-4) 5-89-02) aos 0-49) 9528) 99 en metot 
Firemen and trimmers - ships 9.0 58.6 50.4 a0) 
Linemen and cablemen ..... 5.0 46.4 43.2 5.4 
Lockkeepers,canalmen,boatmen 11.1 59.5 27.5 A) 
Locomotive engineers 5.0 204 0) aoOeO 4.0 
Locomotive firemen .....- 5.8 56.5 35.8 1.9 
Longshoremen and stevedores. 21.0 60.5 17.7 1.0 
MessengerS =... eeeeecevees §.1 51.0 44.4 135) old V4 P54 er oo ae 230 
Radio announcerS ~~ ..---e-e- O75 9) 7. 0G oo. oe ooo 4.0 48.0 48.0 
Radio station operators 0.471195" %65-0) 4464-6 
Seamen, nN.€.S. ewe veeccees 6.0 57.5 54.5 eeu 
Sectionmen and trackmen 21-0 Bol soe skaed 1.0 
Operators - electric railway 5.4 52.7 58.5 5.6 
Switchmen, Signalmen ......- Sil. S470 04-8 3.0 
Teamsters and carriage 

dvaverguel | i. cee « eis 13.6 54.8 29.4 Rec oso Gdeot mioues 
Telegraph operatorS  .«.e.. 1.07 29.8 ~ “6125 Tel. 6) Clee O reo 9.7 
Telephone operators ....-«- Ree Oo sO nee Ovo > OloMicose nod ee 629 
Truck driverS .--..cccere- Te9. 09 60. Uae Lev t4. 40 3405 Woe.0 7.8 
Yardmen (railway) n.e.s. 826 52.) one 2a 
Other transport occupations. OtG OU fo. rons 45 (11505 151.6 gaeaa ee 728 


-Conjugal Condition of Workers in ‘ 
Transportation and Communication : 

The conjugal condition of male and female workers in transportation and 
communication occupations may be observed from the following statement. 


Table 54. Conjugal Condition of Workers in 
Transportation and Communication 


en ce! 


MALE FEMALE 


Divorced, Divorced, 


a ee 


Transportation & 


communication . 75,249 172,295 5,852 5,184 11,854 1,269 592 349 
Owners ,managers. 590 =6.243 208 75 47 12 33 8 
Foremen cee. 240 | 5,961 159 45 270 46 Le ana lit 
Inspectors Sie LPO ve giho 80 ee 9 aa - ~ 
Agents - ticket, 

station 558 4,185 145 58 64 12 7 - 
Aviators-—-not in 
armed forces .. 186 568 4 8 - ~ - - 
Baggagemen and . 
expressmen .. eoo «61,146 45 14 - - ~ - 
Brakemen-railway 1,584 6,079 214 119 ~ - ~ - 
Bus drivers se 518 2,564 55 44 4 ~ - 1 
' Captains,mates, 
DLLOUS) isn 643 2,650 Ze 40 ~ - - - 


Chauffeurs and 
taxi drivers .. 4,104 7,594 268 OLoe 5 a - 1: 


Single Married Widowed Separated Single Married Widowed Separated 


ee 
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Table 54. Conjugal Condition of Workers in Transportation 
and Communication. - Concluded 
MALE FEMALE 


Divorced, Divorced, 
Single Married Widowed Separated Single Married Widowed Separated 


Conductors-steam rd 


We LWAY lls 's a,c ave «3 220 5,760 172 eee _ pas = = 
Deliverymen and 

Privers.eNee.d.s6 &y/ic. 1,101 35 20 39 14 5 5 
Dispatchers -train 57 479 14 3 - - - ~ 
Engineering 

officers - ships. 514 1,885 79 24 ~ - ~ - 
Firemen & trimmers 

pee PSs -1i- ss 2'+-0' 678 723 33 16 ~ ~ ~ - 
Linemen & cablemen 1,559 5,218 126 71 - “ - ~ 
Lockkeepers, canal- 

men, boatmen .... Colm als Les 78 el - ~ - - 
Locomotive engineers 417 6,235 318 116 ~ - ~ - 
Locomotive firemen 893 4,149 Deo te - - ~ - 
Longshoremen and 

stevedores ee NER OOO AO ycUR 556 Parots) - - - - 
Messengers ..... 1O5102- 1,514 i” 25 208 1 1 - 
Radio announcers . 193 183 5 (é 16 4 2 5 
Radio station 

PETE UONS) fcc. v5 570 558 4 8 ~ ~ - - 
seamen, n.e.s. We COP ey heo 84 ol ~ - ~ - 
Sectionmen and 

TPackmen ...+.. 5,508 18,028 ook 539 ~ - ~ 

’ Operators-electric 

BAGGWaAy naw e es DUR fos 700 244 ae ~ ~ - ~ 
Switchmen,signalmen 704 2,960 142 58 ~ ~ ae ~ 
Teamsters and 

carriage drivers. 5,081 12,920 601 250 ib ote _ 3 
Telegraph operators 954 £3,725 87 46 433 61 40 14 
Telephone operators 431 653 25 10° 0,009" 15075 466 296 
Pemcreorivers, ..., «0,402 52,859 1,152 900 74 18 9 5 
Yardmen (railway) 

Sot) ees 456 1,665 56 29 - ~ _ = 
Other transport | 

occupations oe 529 1,809 96 aot 67 25 16 4 


6. TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Trade has been described as the lifeblood of a nation. Modern economic 
civilization depends on the availability and exchange of commodities. Poorly 
regulated trade, with all that it involves, may be instrumental in causing wars 
while properly regulated trade aids in providing work and a fair level of living 

for all. Basically, trade depends on supply and demand but both of these are 
resultants from innumerable interacting forces. Supply may entail possession of 
natural resources, making of these available on the market, processing them when 
necessary, transportation, etc. Economic demand is a function of the country's 
natural wealth, shortages, degree of industrialization, level of living, tariff 
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regulation, advertising, and such. All, or any of these factors may be altered from 
time to time or nullified by such other factors as war, prolonged drought, etc. 2 


During war years the structure of world trade was altered to take account 
of such factors as losses by submarine, shortages, restricted trading areas, in- 
creased war demands, etc. These may make price pegging, rationing, priorities and 
various other restrictions, expedient at home and influence trade abroad. During 
World War II they influenced trade between Great Britain and Canada and between 
Canada and the United States. Canada used various expedients to enable the United 
Kingdom to obtain Canadian dollars to buy Canada's goods. She also curtailed 
civilian spending during the first years of the war and sold Americans Canadian 
bonds to obtain American dollars to purchase goods for war purposes. During the 
pre-war years the trade balance was adjusted by a multilateral system of settlement 
of trade debts in which, for example, the trade between Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, allowing for the difference in exchange, tended towards an 
equilibrium. International trade in post war years has a long way to go before 
all nations of the world raise their standard of living and a free interchange of 
surpluses can take place without lowering the level of living of any nation or 
without any nation feeling a need for going to war to cbtain more territory, more 
rew commodities, or greater markets. 


Canadian trade may be clessified as internal and external. External 
trade considers commodities exported from the country or imported into the country 
while internal trade ranges from barter and small shop business to that of larger 
wholesele and retail transactions extending over much of Canada. 


In 1939 Canada's imports totalled $751,000,000;in 194%, $1,7355,000,000. 
‘In 1929 the United Kingdom supplies 15.2 p.c., the United States 66.1 p.c., while 
in 194% the United Kingdom supplies 7.8 p.c. and the United States 82.1 p.c. For 
the same years her exports were: $24,900,000 and $2,971,500,000 respectively with 
Z4.8 p.c. going to the United Kingdom and 48.7 p.c. to the United States. There is 
little likelihood thet these ratios or amounts will last now that the war is over. 
~ Canadian exports were preponderantly war matereils and foodstuffs in 1945 and a 
large percentage of the imports were for the same purpose. Continuance of her 
present favourable economy and high employment will depend largely on her ability 
to meintain foreign merkets and increase home consumption. 


Tourist Trade: 

Trade in services is an important part of Canada's trade whether it be 
those of a medical practitioner, railway or other service industry. Outstanding 
among these is Canada's tourist industry. In the pre-war years this traffic had 
developed until an estimated $149,000,000 was spent annually by tourists in 
Canada. The war greatly curtailed this trade which should expand in post-war 
years with more and better roads and other added accommodations to attract the 
tourists. Visitors from the United States greetly exceeded expectations in 1945. 


Internal Trade: 


The greeter part of Canada's trade consists in an exchange of products 
and providing goods and services for consumption or use by a population of eleven 
and one-half million scattered over half a continent. Productive operations in 
1942 contributed an estimated $8,700,000 to the national income which gives some 
idea of the importence of internal trade considering exports to be about 
_ $2,971,500, 000. . 

There were 24,758 wholesale trading establishments with sales of over 
five billion dollars employing 94,627 male and 22,844 female employees in addition 


—-- 
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to the 13,656 working proprietors. These included 9,417 wholesales proper together 
with agents and brokers, grain elevators, bulk petroleum tank stations, etc. 


A total of 137,351 retail establishments in 1941 ranging from shop to cor- 
poration transacted over $3,400,000 sales and employed some 188,500 males and 108,500 
females in addition to 132,000 working proprietors. Installment selling accounted 
for about 9 p.c. of the transactions while 532 chain store companies absorbed 18.7 
p.c. of the business. Undoubtedly the total volume would have been considerably 
greater except for shortages, particulerly of durable goods. 


Service Establishments: 


There were 49,271 service establishments in 1941 with total receipts of 
$254,700,000. These included 14,529 barber shops and beauty pariours, 1,244 motion 
picture theatres, etc. 


Co-operatives: 


Co-operatives are on the increase. There were 1,674 reported in 194% 
handling food products, clothing and home furnishings and petroleum products, etc. 
Operating successfully were also 1,780 credit unions chartered, several mutual in- 
surance companies, co-operative housing, hospitalization and medical services. 


Commercial Failures: 


According to records of Dun and Bradstreet end the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the greater number of commercial failures are found among trading estab- 
lishments. Out of « total of 882 failures in 1941, 614 were retail trading estab-—~ 
lishments including <15 in food end 82 in wearing apparel. Of the 130 menufacturers 
who failed, 25 were in food, 23 in textiles and 17 in forest products. Only 42 . 
failed in the wholesale division, 15 of these were in farm products, foods and 
groceries, 55 in construction,of whom the majority were building sub-contractors. 


The number of establishments declaring bankruptcy varied greatly from 
year to year. It did not follow fluctuations of income as shown in the graphs of 


Part II. High points were from 1913-16, 1921-24, 1929-33 end points of few 


failures were 1903, 1919, 1937, 1943 and 1944. Failures are related to boom 
periods of investment and depressions as well as shifting of markets, technological 
edvance, and such factors which form part of the struggle for markets in business. 


Percentage of commercial failures distributed by provinces and branches 
of business, 1933-1942, were as follows; 


Province Per cent Branch of Business Per cent 
PC CME te octh esi v + aca stp in o)0 9 wile 51.4 TREGOE Wl) icipin s\n «ig enebio ro: 50.0 
Te TDR Se Alec nln ele'sl olelcic sieves os 50.7 Menuraccuring,  (@.. sb su's : L642 
PSE CHEWED he 0) « oisieseleiess o 5s 5.9 Service Sia sists'ale cole eigks ete leco 
MO DAMEO” cle Wise <10ie lei wie eae 5.0 Agriculture, . “awwwetieece 6.8 
Pe TACO) cokes !e cle, s wiacwianai's © 2 Det NoteClassified 9 Aivuieens. 6.0 
Britashe Columbia faces 3.0 CONSULUCUL ONE Je cl<tcleye bie)s 5.6 
HOVasOCOULA, Hawa eweee age a Zee TP an Ss POG Lets OTs stedeteece's ie 
New Brunswick  ..-.c.. waa 2.0 ih Me Yea a rps Ae 0.8 
Prince Edward Island Dig tate 0.3 Finance sabe tehate ‘s ofas' lade tera 0.6 

BOS 2A e esa ieistese ie Sars atta Wy Ose. 
100.0 100.0 
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Trend in Numbers Gainfully Occupied 
In Trade, 1921, 1931, 1941 


- fhe number of males gainfully occupied in trade increased considerably from 
1921 to 1941 but indicated no further change in total number by 1941. The number of 
females increased during both decades. 


The number of male owners, managers and dealers in retail and wholesale 
trede increased during the 20-year period. From 1951 to 1941 the following trade 
occupations showed an increase in numbers, floorwalkers and foremen, advertising 
agents, commercial travellers, canvassers and demonstrators, credit men, inspectors, 
graders, samplers, packers, wrappers, labellers, purchasing agents and buyers, and 
window decorators. The following showed a drop in numbers for the last decade; 
auctioneers and appraisers, bill collectors, hawkers and peddlers, newsboys and 
salespeople in stores. 


Similerly the number of female owners, managers and dealers in retail and 
wholesale trade increased during the 20-year period. Window decorators and sales 
girls increased in number during both decades and the number of females in the other 
trade occupations increased during the second decade. 


In finance while marked increases were noted in the number of male in- 
surance agents and brokers during the decade ending 1931 both showed a drop in 
number by 1941. Real estate agents showed a drop for both decades. Female insur— 
ance agents and real estate agents and dealers showed an increase for both decades. 


Age Range of Trade Workers: 


r The percentage of workers in various selected age groups for those occupied 
in trade in Canada may be obtained from census tabulations. The following Table (55) 


for males and females, as might be expected, shows considerable variation indicating | 


that certain positions are open mainly to youth, other ere spread fairly evenly 
throughout the working age range. 


Table 55. Percentage of Males and Females in Selected Trade Occupations 
a Distributed by Age, 1941 @ 


23h Se eee ee ee ee 


oe 


- MALES FEMALES 
Trade Position es —— 
"hs EAS Ree 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70t 
Ae Pade: jy! <eierate Phot Meetats sits 4.8.4. 55 6 d4. ee (eo eae ed, OU commen Bee 
Owners, managers - retail .. O55) WAT. 45) 345.7 Seb 0.8 46.4 43.8 9.0 
Owners, managers — wholesale 0.20 744.0 ye405 2 Pi Rede Oo. OMe ah 
Floorwalkers and foremen 5.0; 54.7. Gal (699 wove 6x94) (5540 toms 0.8 
Advertising agents  ....... O-7e! “624 Oat woo. or meee BO 1 GeO lee hd. Ome 120 
Auctioneers and appraisers . Ce Gare rer. f 26.4) uae oo 
Brokers and agentS  ..-..e... Lp le toe ALG) oe? 5.28) C4. 50eweged 2.4 
Collectors, Dill i>... 92s s<. 2.49>s'-94.0 8 G5O.G) | rio 1.4. 58.1: (27 <Gae 
Commercial travellers aereke Ov6ih  :G1.0 oar o4 27 Dae 8.50 5066 peu com _ 
Creait+men .))'ia.seie skin's = 10's © Ov. 64.12 54.49 2c SL C1 aloes - 
Hawkers and pedlars’...... i SOA Ad 4 a eo 7.63) .46 scum 446er - 
Inspectors, graderS ...... Sie 16901 er SSel Pee fam ecs lam Own 4.3 0.1 
Window decoratorS ...ee..e. 4.1 74.7 20.5 0.9 6.3) 7S2 eee eoeG 148 
Newsboyei. Wee wes sc cc cree oa S4e5e (50 42.8 Sere ymOme bas - - 
Packers, wrappers eevee scr lO TOP t5626 noel 28 knee wt, Moe eee’ eo 0.2 
Purchasing agents, buyers .. On 22 bOO ca) ao lin (lee LeGone.0, opomeGan 1.0 
-Canvassers and demonstrators Vale 16) 6° be 4a ead 5.5) 168.20 2456 Lee 
Salespeople in stores .... 18.1 65.8 18.8 2.5 17.7 74.8 G6 0.5 
4:7 59.) Seems. ogee Aeoee 5.5 - 


Qther trade occupations Ps 


a re 


Table 56. 
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Percentege of Trade Personnel 14 Years and Over, 


Distributed in Selected Groups 


Trade 


Trade 
Owners, managers - retail 
Owners ,managers—wholesale 
Floorwalkers and foremen. 
Advertising agents pies 
Auctioneers and appraisers 
Brokers and agents,n.e.s. 
Collectors, bill 
Commercial travellers 
Credit men 
Hawkers and pedlars 
Inspectors, graders oars 
Window decorators LGA 
Newsboys 
Packers, wrappers 
Purchasing agents and 
buyers 
Canvassers and 
demonstrators 
Salespersons in stores .. 
Other trade occupations . 


eoeeeove 
eeoeaeoee2eseceseeeesoed 


Table 57. 
the Year Ending 


fas? 


MALE Set EE MASE Ry Oe 
4-19 20-44 45.64 65-704 14-19 20-44 45-64 65-70+ 
4.555 00.6 "34.2 5.4 Ried) .OO¢opme id oy, 1.5 
0.5 47.4 43.7 8.6 0.6 46.4 43.8 9.0 
0.e 44.0 48.2 7.6 Colt Soc wave aS 
O.5 54.7 41.6 5.8 G39, (5,45 16.9 0.8 
Or Oc eols yooae £9 Dros ito Lo ae 1.0 
OCC oUt UM SO ea cr ea - - - - 
Le foe) bo meek © 5.9 Ove O40 (and eo 2.4 
2.91 po4.0 | 35.8 7.3 L477) 88 Pra Obes 
0.6 61.0 34.7 Oar S07) BO6ee cone ~ 
O.l 64.1 54.4 1.4 Seige (1s lemeLoee ~ 
5-5 41.4 47.2 jedi 7.6 46.2 46.2 ~ 
Sle Oo sae oe! eek ny WA OE ASW OS 4.3 Oe 
Als dat) ced 0.9 Ge) “loco ME LesG 8 
ofep “60.80 1e.8 rege Viet, 42.9 ~ ~ 
TS iO 8OG. Oe cis. aa D4 Lobes £8 0.8 
Oe ei FOg et lees) rapa) ee silt O soon pone 1.0 
betty ObsO. 7 Gane 4.3 Ohoy) OO Le ie ca 76 ae 
iis ean ses aie Pom Relt.: Red L7.?% 674.2 7.6 0.5 
a rey (ae) 1d Bs Pare 5.5 24.4. (220 ao ~ 


Wage-earners in Trade Showing Average Earnings and Weeks Employed During 


June <, 1941, and Number Not at Work, June «, 1941 


Retail managers 
Wholesale managers ... 
Floorwalkers, foremen .. 
Advertising agents 
Auctioneers, appraisers .. 
Brokers, agents 
Canvassers yg demonstrators. 
Collectors, bill 
Commercial travellers ae 
Credit men 
Hawkers, pedlars 
Inspectors, graders Sst 
Window decorators 
Newsboys 
Packers, wrappers 
Purchasing agents 
Salespersons in stores ... 
Other trade occupations .. 


eeoese 


ee eeee 


e®eseeoeeonenvree 


eoeeeoeee 


eeeeee 
e@eeveoev 82 eos eee @ 
eseee ee 


eeeeoeeee 


oe I eee Le eat ee So 2 ae 
Total Average MALE FEMALE 
Wage- Average Weeks Number” \yer- 9) ”~»«oAver= 
earn- Barn- ~ Em- Absent Number age ¥ Number age * 
sah Eu te ployed June & josing Weeks Losing Weeks 
sat gots Mes UL Bua ptime 3) Lost Time aieLoste 
15,945 1,933 50.25 554 1,048 1.46 Stel) Wary st) 
deUcduac, fou 50.60 176 age 0.97 CR GO TRY SS 
25900) FL5820 SUeLe 52 COO eS edb Do eerle 
1{937002,104 72 47.770) Lis 287 3.70 21 3.08 
o4/ V1,8/6 48.37 re Oe goree 50 .O.08 
1,569 1,942 49.09 tot) Bb Bees 7 1.45 
6,705 1,258 46:28 872 424 4.62 ay Ye 
tL oo0mb. Oso 46.15 LBZ esOO balou 14.°5<79 
29,881 1,748 48.67 1,114 Abu wee 1425483 
1,148 2,084 50.16 27 iy faa: sy) Detlees 
695 490 $6.13 90 555 10.64 $ 19.00 
3,076 1,259 . 45.74 167 654 4.57 LO ie G26 
696 1,211 46.24 56 _ ~ 48 6.28 
525 428 . 39.50 19 87 5.48 “ - 
7,020 768 40.95 ‘ re ire ee 
9,000 1,643 49.81 228 fae eae Shonee oe 
78,202 854 44.18 7,825 25,837 5.66 12,196 6.18 
894 1,062 46.83 48 RUS Oo. Ol 50). 8.12 


eee 


x Average weeks lost is an average for all wage-esrners in trade. 
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Years of Schooling: 


Those occupied in trade on the average rated considerably higher in years 
at school than the average for the working population. Within the trade group there 
is considerable variation. Hawkers and pedlars made the poorest showing and adver- 
tising agents the best. 


Some idea of the number of years of schooling possessed by members of iy: 
selected trade sub-groups may be obtained from Table 58. Interesting COnpeE ae 
‘may be made between this and other groups and among the hunt) shee 


Table 58. Years of Schooling for "Trade" Employees 


a a A 


MALE FEMALE 
Trade ae glia OU Epa se os 

Ary Behe Vier O-4 5-8 9Q9-le 13+ QO-4 5-8 9-12 13+ 
SUT EN Wa ciarets aie © «Stem, bieie 1 mie wie anette bed” Po0 +l 40.) eEUU 1:9 '-5024. 6EI6) waGee 
Owners, managers - retail .... 8.4 40.7 41.6 9.5 71.5 * 86527) 4920 eee 
Owners, managers - wholesale .. Avy. (29.0) goeleoe 2.8) £4312 FOSS u eran 
Floorwalkers and foremen Sse: 4.4 43.4 45.4 6.8 0.9 S259 01 v4 eae 
Advertising agentS  .. cesses O96). Leslee aio 0.5. 8.7 48.8 42.0 
Auctioneers and appraisers wy ALO SS Oe ROO sie ele we - - - - 
Brokers and agents, n.e.S. ae BAe Mer dere) Velsetihy yates 0.8 14.6 -65.4 ' Zig 
CGbleetOre,) D111 1 i tees «<4 ale 3 2.0, 00 se 0S oO elu. ~*: (20:0 “6757 sekeee 
Commercial travellers). ..... ./ 1.5) 20.0) 99.5 914.4 - 21.4 Sl -4eeitee 
Greta OMEN! \.\ cdie.c whshgte tars: cxere'e eetere Ose Laie. On. oe Beene - -15.6 60.4 24.0 
Hawkers and pedlarsS ...-.eee- alae yimee Warts Clausyeiteds digi fe 4602 Yeo ey aie - 
Inspectors, graders: “....5.42. 524.7 S655. 49 cee li2° 88.1 = 05. Cameeee 
Window decorators  <.s.......<. Oe Toei O09 «OU aL Oe 1.0 22.8 61.69 3i230Cue 
NEWSDOVGEL Us caclec a epepett ences wiaare O25) 49% oo oOs 0 ore 14.3 57.1) 14.35 Sela 
Packers and wrappers  .......- 1.0 8578/50 4  toee0 2.6) 458." O) 0 eee 
Purchasing agents and buyers .. 2.6 62.7 54.5 10.4 0.418.162. 4 ee 
Canvassers and demonstrators .. o. 5 00K00 40-80 een 2.9 (29-1 “58 Gee 
Salespersons in stores ....-.. B26! iS0.8 | 55.9) qaee 0.9 26.8" 66.0; ae 
Other trade occupations ..... 332 4a eas. Opec 1.7 19.3 "So. See 


Conjugal Condition: 
Conjugal condition of the males and females may be observed from the fol- 
lowing statement which gives the number, single, married, widowed and divorced. 


Table 59. Males and Females, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
in"Trade"Showing Conjugal Condition 


MALE FEMALE 


Single Married Widowed Divorced Single Married Widowed Divorced 

POAC eae iss, tie kine clec 67,965 194,984 7,297 28h ievCoyelt -o, olin goo! 2,959 
Owners, managers - , 

eta wl ee Se ee 12,533 83,764 3,534 Geet ato, (Oleic, Ole, ao 467 
Owners, managers — 

wholesale _......... 2,054 17,3522 629 200 126 55 47 10 
Floorwalkers and . 
foremen: , <kaan<« 198 1,666 53 13 254 57 23 16 
Advertising agents. 457 1,698 58 42 141 40 9 17 
Auctioneers and , 

appraisers Bietersts 81 949 54 ue 


Brokers and agents, 
N12 8a WN Uiivesmiene 500 1,479 51 19 81 25 15 5 
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Table 59. Males and Females, 14 Years of Age and Over, in 
_ "Trade" Showing Conjugal Condition. - Concluded 


— 


MALE ale FEMALE 
Single Married Widowed Divorced Single Married Widowed Divorced 
Collectors, bill ... 452) 1,196 Do 28 44 9 4 2 
Commercial travellers 5,066 23,769 703 543 52 9 8 2 
Gi GMOTs) v-w/<te «<1 ag ae) 980 16 13 68 18 6 4 
Hawkers and pediars. WoO eau a Gr EL OL D 4 e R 
Inspectors, graders. 756 = 2,228 60 55 625 79 26 20 
. Window decorators .. 256 479 13 "4 163 25 20 - ES 
| NeWwsbdoys.y- jo. see eee e10 89 9) 3 6 ~ ~ aoe 
Packers, wrappers .. $,117 8,700 143 76 S105 779 986 Lie 228 
Purchasing agents 
} BNOMDIYy CTS) — is.<« +. dite. hgooo “4, L7G 45 372 59 40 25 
| Canvassers and 
demonstrators .... 1,548 4,838 213 120 429 115 97 62 
: Salespersons in ; 
SIO TITS Ge lalvs eivin-si 6 ee 38,536 40,466 1,374 _ 890 48,271 5,032 1,861 1,460 
_ . Other trade occu- 


DEGLONS Wl asec cece 241 692 25 9 92 20 ak 6 


Occupational Status: 

Two-thirds of those in trade were wage-earners. About two out of every nine 
were "own account" and one out of ten were employers. Slightly more than one out of 
every hundred were unpaid workers. Of the sub-groups listed above tne wholesale and 
retail proprietors formed the largest group, the managers on salary about one-quarter 
of the group. The majority of hawkers and pedlars ran their own business while 
about half of the auctioneers and appraisers were independent. The majority of the 
other classes were employees. 

Table 60 which follows, gives the numbers obtained by the census for this 
grouping, 1941. 


Table 60. Males and Females, 14 Years of Age and Over, 
in Trade Showing Occupational Status 


| ies ETE SOL eC FEMALE ae 
TAO meer" W N.P Bes) O Ate Node 
Fe UME Ate = ccidin 's6i9 sis) osc 6 0 ope 26,5e1 73,254 170,155 3,207 1,655 7,201 70,116 3,050 
Owners, managers - retail ... 22,451 62,525 15,945 255, spo) ol, Oncaea Lee 32 
; Owners, managers - wholesale . 5,821 7,538 9,029 - 43 50 145 - 
Floorwalkers and foremen aes — - P00 - — e 349 ‘J; 
Advertising agentS .....eec- 39 ROU mel soot - Me al 178 - 
Auctioneers and appraisers .. 20 200 425 ~ . 
Brokers and agents, n.e€.S. «- 27 Losi 669 - 4 12 107 1 
Meera GOs DLL 1) of sels eo 2 16 Joo Wels ooo 4 3 10 49 - 
Commercial travellers ..... ~ -~ 29,881 a - oe 71 is 
| Mere MCT OS Uiwestirsc cnc vee see 9 ee 861,148 - rs a 93 ~ 
; Hawkers and pedlars ....-.- 139 2,639 695 43 ~ 8 4 at 
| Inspectors, graders ....-.- - Sham Fedde! é - ~ 748 2 
| Window decorators ........- 6 bo 696 _ 56 181 ~ 
EWE OOVS IE foc cise sot eee ce cus ue 43 523 - = = 7 = 
Packers, wrapperS ..-.--eee, ~ - 7,020 16 ~ - 12,162 5 
Purchasing agents, buyers... - —- 9,000 2 Sr -. 486 8 
Canvassers and demonstrators . - - 6,705 14 san DAN 703 2 
Salespersons in stores RATA - = “185200 70,068 _ ~ 53,646 5,000 
' Other trade occupations Sedna Le 58 894 1 ~ D 112 


Note: E—- Employer, 0.A. Own account, W.- Wage-earner, N.P. - No pay. 
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7. FINANCE AND INSURANCE 

Since its adoption money has proved to be a ready means of exchange for 
services and commodities. It enabled producers to spread purchases over the year, 
introduced credit, in fact made possible the present financial structure. There is 
at present no phase of our activity into which it does not come directly or in- 
directly. Finance is maintained by the endeavour of hundreds of executives and 
reguires tne services of many, in fact, in itself it is big business. It provides 
employment for 100,000 employees, in bank, real estate office, insurance company, 
investment and loan companies and related institutions. 


Some idea of the amounts of money dealt with in financing the country's 
services and war effort during the six fiscal years ending Merch 61, 1945, may be 
gathered from the following: total Canadian war expenditures were more than 
$15 ,148,000,000, while other expenditures such as interest on public debt brought 
the amount up to $18,957,000,000. Of this total $2,728,000,000 went to members of 
the United Nations. The United Kingdom also received an additional $1,518,000,000. 
Total tax revenue for the six~year period were $9,593,000,000 while other revenues 
increased the total to $10,576,000,000. About two-thirds of tais came from direct 
taxes in 1944 whereas direct taxes had yielded only about one-third of the revenue 
previous to 1959. To effect this the rates and scope of the income tax were in- 
creased, - more than one-sixth of the entire Canadian population peid tnis tax. 

A sliding scale was adopted so that the proportion going to taxes increased with 
increased income and a "pey—ss-you-go" system was inaugurated in which most of the 
tax was withheld at the source. Corporation income was heavily taxed, a high 
excess profits tax being added. 


Commodity and expenditure taxes including the 8 per cent sales tax added 
their quota. These covered more than 50 items and in many cases were two or three 
times as high as before 1939. 


About half of tne money used to finance the war was obtained through 
borrowing from corporations and individuals, in the main through the sale of bonds 
and certificates. 


All of this hinged on Canada's monetary system. Her central note issue 
was permanently established in 1868. Steps followed to effect co-operation among 
the banks in issuing notes, credit control, and other aspects or bank activity. 
These culminated in the formation of the Benk of Canada, a central bank for bankers 
in 1934. Otherwise banking is carried on by 10 chartered banks with 5,084 branches, 
1944, in Canada and 135 branches in other countries. Their assets in 1944 were 
#5,267,000,000. Their business increased tremendously during war years but despite 
the enlistment of 7,000 young men, who were replaced by women, the extra load was 
handled expeditiously. 


Insurance: 


There were 41 registered companies together witn a few provincial companies 
selling life insurance in 194%. These carried $8,554,000,000 worth of life insur- 
ance, an average of $741.66 per capita for all Canada, with total premiums of 
$229,000,000 in 1943. The majority of the companies are Canadian. 


More tnan half of the 267 fire insurance companies registered were of 
foreign origin. Other insurance companies with policies covering, automobile, 
sickness and accident, aircraft, earthquakes, etc. received annual premiums amount- 
ing to $52,000,000. 
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Other companies in the field of commercial finance include 17 large loan 
and trust companies and a number of small loan companies some registered, some not. 


Personnel: 


There were 53,104 males, including those on Active Service, and 816 females 
in finance occupations, in 1941, which represents a decrease of almost 2,500 from 
1931. Average earnings, and average weeks employed for 1941 and average number of 
persons losing time and the average time lost for all the personnel in finance may 
be observed from Tables 61 and 62, while Table 64 gives the years at school and 
Table 65, marital status of those in finance, 1941. 


Table 61. Wage-earners in Finance Showing Average Earnings and Average 
Weeks Employed Dur During th the Year Ending June 2, 1941 


Saree: Leek. BoM facet yet Out of 
Male - Average Female — Average work 
Wage- Average weeks wage- Average weekS census 
earn— Earn- En- earn— Karn- En- date 
ers ings ployed ers ings ployed 
MOT ST Ti dig's ln sacle a o.c0208s U,900) TTS coOt mo Leas 46 1, 9905 O06 t/a we 
Pmeurence agents  —~.....sess 10,090) SUS (Oce 6200 525 JoO'4 46.66.) 417 
Real estate agents, dealers. 1,456 1,662 46.20 74 925 47.83 93 
Stock and bond brokers Spe eR EE Ie pray es ee Yea: 50 1,557 = 49.77 ie 


Other financial occupations. 103 1,749 47.70 iy 643 $6.43 4 


Table 62. Wage-earners in Finance, 1931 Showing 
Number Losing Time and Time Lost 


MALE ee a oe 2 aN at 

Male Males Average Female Females Average 

Wage- Losing Weeks Wage- Losing Weeks 

earners Time Lost earners Time Lost 
Grrmrerals, finsnce ~....ee0 5,501 be 0.5 A is i ene 
insurance officials  ...... epere 69 0.5 <6 ~ ~ 
Insurance agentS — ..ccceses Uh ope stole MT M er Taste PANS $25 37 alk 
Pawnbrokers, money lenders .. 29 4 ya “ - _ 
Real estate agents, dealers . 1,864 500 Dit 49 4 rae) 
Stock and bond brokers iat 2,906 485 5.0 35 3 mat 
Sa si sic. cis oc cis ¢ oss es 104 ai 5.8 - ~ - 


Table 63. Percentage of Finance Personnel in Selected Age Groups 
MALE FEMALE 


_. 


14-19 20-44 45-64 65-704 14-19 20-44 45-64 65- 70+ 


i ee 


PIA TICE Beaiicls ss 6 « s5 slcleis'e op e'e'n oes O.1 45.8 46.5 7.8 Lie ALU eon ow Oke 
Owners, managerS = ..eeeseeres ~ AOD. Teme ~ 44.0 50.0 6.0 
Imsurance agentS  ..-.eeeeeeee Oe et teroo,Omm Oey 1.8 46.8 46.4 © 5.0 
Real estate agents and dealers. 0.2 26.1 57.5 16.8 = SL SG. FOO bien tae 
Stock and bond brokers ..... OF 9 4825045 555." Sel =) 45.9 SO lbaee ies ge 
Other finance occupations Teen O MiaroOas (OAs eT Ose LG sf UGoso. Joe ~ 


a} Ale 
Table 64. Years of Schooling for Finance Personnel, 1941 


Years of Schoolin 


: MALE FEMALE 
Finance 0-4. 5-8 9-12" 03 #024) 5-8 Olle ia 
RAS ap. eeeS co Pe ee Pe eR a pics “pees p.Cl precise pec.) Pie. Pecos psc 
Finance  « ivsie ee PP eiblarel ages wreaks we D629 18.2 959.71 20.9 e686. 45S Se ce 
Owners, managers «° £2). #J%% os'. 0.2 9.4 108.25 Ben cd ) ren © or OxOmeeerO ~ 
inpunance- agents: <.iodicnc cet eee LS. 228.25 SPS 19D ne SOS 6 ie eee 
Real estate agents and dealers. Os <?.0 Sese 9 lied | 5.940 124sbvee ld. cee ee 
Stock and bond brokers... Oss 11.6 58.4 290s 0.0. el? . Oe 5) (oa 
Other finance occupations Perk” On 4 2Aeh “bled B25'e5 ~ 16.6." 417 aie 


Table 65. Conjugal Condition of Finance Personnel, 1941 


2, MALE FEMALE 
Divorced, Divorced, 

Single Married Widowed Separated Single Married Widowed Separated 
PADANCS |!) yore, sisie kis O,018.. 25,5450. 3955 $52 458 131 194 53 
Owners, managers. 676 7,330 189 46 41 4 4... il 
Insurance agents. 2,163 11,795 457 156 282 52 57 19 
Real estate 
agents and dealers 540 43,3335 218 86 80 69 “95 2g 
Stock and bond 
Hrokers. (2 Wess 498 2,722 93 56 26 5 6 4 
Other finance ; 
occupations eae 46 163 6 8 9 ue ey - 

8. SERVICE 


In the service classification the term service is broadly used to cover the ~ 
professional, public, recreational, business and personal occupations. The numbers. 
forming this large group have ee an increase census by census although the pro- 
portional increase in some cases has been no greater than the increase in total 
population. Such increase over a period of time is indicative of an advance in the 
degree of civilization. It reflects, among a number of contributing factors, greater 
efficiency in production, more leisure time for activity not directly connected 
with providing the necessities of life, a greater degree of specialization with 
fewer people trying to do everything for themselves and an extension of the ameni-—- 
ties of life for more people. While certain services remain optional or in the. 
luxury class, others gradually become an integral part of the functioning of trade 
and commerce or of a certain level of living which is generally accepted. 


The service group is subdivided into four categories; professional, public, 
recreational and personal. Many of the professional service occupations require a 
high degree of education and ability. Recruiting new members into such professions 
is a highly selective process. Certain of the selective factors are; necessity for 
making acceptable grades throughout high school and university classes; necessity 
for financing long years at school; physical requirements in the case of medicine, 
etc.; and a suitable personality a be accepted to professional status. On the 
. other hand entrance requirements for other professions vary considerably and may be 
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easy to meet from the standpoint of education, experience, or ability as in some of 
the public service occupations, or for certain religious workers. Increase in per- 
centage in this group may reflect such factors as an increase in the number of uni- 


versity graduates, a demand for more professional service and a high standard of 


DAVINIE 


Requirements for entrance to the public service occupations vary as do 
duties performed. Relative increase in percentage occupied in public service pro- 
bably reflects a greater degree of urbanization and more services provided to 
members of the community. 


Percentage employed in providing recreational facilities reflects economic 
conditions somewhat - leisure time and ready money are requisites. Urbanization is 
also a factor. 


Increase in the relative proportion employed in personal service gives 
some index of urbanization, level of living and amount of leisure time. It may 
reflect changes in our way of life such as increased percentage of married women 
working outside the home, the substitution of laundry, pressing, mending and 
other services for those performed formerly by maids, and changes in style and 
such. Some indication of this change is observed in the increased number of 
beauty parlours and tonsorial establishments. 


An increase in this group may be expected in years to come. Increasingly 
complicated processes in production together with increased demands on the materials 
to be used and parts made should provide a greater demand for specialists in re- 
search and expert technicians. On the other hand increased mechanization with im-. 
proved equipment will enable fewer and less highly-skilled machine operators to 
turn out greater quantities at a considerably increased rate per man-hour in the 
primary and secondary industries. Similarly, transportation has always been a 
limiting factor in Canada and much engineering is needed yet to improve trans- 
portation facilities. The same applies to construction. 


The number entering the professions will probably be augmented by many 
returned personnel who have elected to continue their studies. The majority of 
these will not be graduated for a few years, and it is as yet too early to know 
in what numbers of from what courses they will be graduated by the universities. 


Those who lack either opportunity or ability to prepare themselves for 
professional service or do not desire to work with people should find opportunity 
for research in the social, biological and business fields. 


Trend in Selected Service Occupations, 1921 to 1941: * 


Trend of selected service occupation groups during the two decades from 
1921 to 1941 indicate a considerable increese for many of the service occupations. 
In order for this increase to represent an increase in popularity or demand it 
must be greater than the increase of 29 per cent which occurred in Canadian popu- 


lation during that period. 


Charts 33 and 34 showselected professional and service groups plotted to 
give some idea of the present status of the groups and indicate whether they were 
growing, remaining constant, or declining during the two decades. Occupations which 
did not increase by that amount were not expanding in relation to increased popula- 
tion but were becoming relatively less important in providing employment opportunities. 


x See Occupations and Industries, Bulletin No. 0-6, Occupational Trends in Canada, 


1901-1941, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


- Ushers 
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Years of Schooling for Workers in Service Occupations: 


A RE A eR A eR 


There is considerable variation in the years of schooling possessed by 


members of service occupations. 


while many public service occupations require little schooling. 


The professions require a relatively high standard 
Nevertheless there 


is considerable renge in yeurs.at school for members of such occupations as porters, 


elevator tenders, waiters, ushers, although on the average it is relatively low. 


Table 66 gives years of schooling for selected service occupations. 


Table 66. Years of Schooling for W 


a re 


Professional ..sccscsvcsesesses 
Architects 
Artists, art teachers 
Authors, editors, journalists : 
Chenists, metallurgists 
Clergymen and priests 
Dentists 
Draughtsmen, designers 
Engineers, civil 
Engineers, electrical 
Engineers, mechanical 
Engineers, mining 
Judges and magistrates 
Lawyers and notaries 
Librariens 
Musicians end music teachers oe 
Brothers (n.o-s.) nuns {femsales) 
Nurses — gracuates 
Nurses in training 
Osteopaths end chiropractors as 
Physicians and surgeons 
Professors and college principals 
Religious workers, m.@€.S.~ sees 
Social welfare workers, n.e.s. 
Teachers - school 
Veterinary surgeons 
Other professional occupetions 
Pa C A aUsn et er er ttc icte ters shea eiaMe: «fay 
Firemen, fire department ..... 
Policemen and detectives  .....-. 
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Postmasters and postmistresses(female) 


Postmen and mail carriers  ..... 
Public service officiels  ..... 
Other public occupations  ..... 
Recreetional 

Owners, managers 
Actors, sportsmen 
Motion picture projectionists : 


cseecvreveaoe re eee meee 
seeeoeoer? eee eeee 


Other recreational occupations 
Personal 


eoeveeunuevnereeeseeovee eee @ @ 


Owners, managers - hotels Sai 


Owners, managers - laundries .. 
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Table 66. Years of Schooling for Workers in Service Occupations - Concluded. 


Years of Schooling 
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Conjugal Condition of Those in Service Occupations: 

The relative number, married and single, varies considerably from clerical 
group to clerical group. Distribution of ages in the groups should be kept in mind 
in interpreting the numbers. These are summarized in Table 67. 


Table 67. Conjugal Condition of Those in Service Occupations 


go MAD) iy | Dee ee te Mb a 

Div- Div- 
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Mar- Wid- Separ- Mar- Wid-  Separ- 
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Bem OTM. else o's sw a’s @ o.9 0-0 sles 88,104 215,844 9,870 4,471 328,502 43,286 51,592 14,713 
PPCreSSlONAl 2. pccccecse es Al 6550575, 00172, 515 1 “O07 8116, 662 55,872 cy ee 996 
RP CECLS el se + a's as «8's 0,0 5 > rae 926 4e ff 14 1 - ue 
Artists and art teachers ... 887 1,555 54 ol 820 95 20 SiS 
Authors,editors, journalists. 983 2,306 83 62 559 94 BL) arelg 
Chemists and metallurgists . 2,712 4,371 104 46 242 1s 5 5 
Clergymen and priests .... 7,356 6,496 210 15 24 2 5 A 
DTS! tan ea sn ccc c.n ees e's 468 5,084 97 46 54 bs) 5 a 
Draughtsmen and designers .. 2,470 5,012 1 43 139 Ey 5 ve 
‘Engineers, civil  ......... 1137 ios eoews ioe 55 = £ a i 
Engineers, electrical eer Olly Sek 76 49 - - = a 
Engineers, mechanical .... 955' 3,425 101 37 = . = = 
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Judges and magistrates Stas 28 409 39 1 - 2 = a: 
Lawyers and notaries Pees 6) oy Dade eeeG 86 92 28 6 3 
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Table 67. Conjugal Condition of Those in Service Occupations - Concluded. 
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Musicians and music teachers. 1,469 
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Osteopaths and chiropractors. 61 


Physicians and surgeons fe ea Oe 
Professors,college principals 2,597 
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PST = 
Earnings and Weeks Employed for Service Occupations; 
Average earnings are given for 1941 tor those employed in service occupations. In the professions the employees 
represent not only the smaller part of those in many professions but in most instances salaries received are less than the 
amount earned by those who receive fees for services rendered. Table 68 gives the number of wage-earners, male and female, 
; their average earnings and weeks employed. For 1931 it gives the number of males losing time and the average number of 
: weeks lost by members of the occupation. 
i 


Table 68. Wage-earners in Service Showing Average Earnings and Average Weeks Fmployed for Year Ending June 2, 1941. 
nn ee SE FAV ETERS MOCKS Pmployeds tor year, Ending June ey LIS) 


MALES FEMALES MALES FEMALES 
Male Aver- Average Female Aver- Average Aver- Ey Seaver 

i wage- age weeks wage- age weeks Males age Females age 

r) earn—- earn- en- earn—-  earn- en- losing weeks losing weeks 

; ers =nge Ployed ers ings ployed time lost time lost 

| $ 

_ Professional ........ Siisvacer aie eis iefeie ol fats 81,181 1,755 47.98 89,348 741 45.34 ~ - - - 

_ Architects BE ieie s/wisie’sicle oe sialinke <eie's)e) aia 658 2,246 47.87 13 767 43.08 107 3.71 - - 
APtASELM, aYt beAChGTé =... cee cece esc 1,491 1,448 44.36 541 6715 67.10 359 6.88 129 920 
Authors, editors, journalists ....... 2,911 1,912 48.29 528 1,006 45.71 249 2.38 36 1.84 
Chemists, metallurgists ............ : 7,033 1,612 46.94 192 1,041 45.89 443 2.92 12 4.08 
Clergymen, priests ........... stolelelnisie 8,119 1,140 50.08 16 640 40.95 139 0.28 - - 
Dencl Soe Miicens oo yess sce ddisocerts esc 191. 1,998 46.29 19 947 §=42.21 26 2.53 1 5.71 
CUE CSMOMNMMUNE ers leis cis'cls\e/= 3151+ s/<is os © seers 5,493 1,446 46.64 148 735 41.27. 1,089 4.93 26 4.19 
BnPINEErSpMCIVd Ti Nslcscciclec css eticsieccic 6,152 2,405 47.22 - = - 1,313 4.56 = - 
Engineers, electrical ............... 4,442 2,365 48.72 - ~ - 536 2.97 = - 
Engineers, mechanical .........c.eee. 4,547 2,232 47.32 - ~ - 670 5.66 - = 
Engineers, mining .......-....-+. eietere 2,520 . 2,541 46.50 - - - 252 5.50 - - 
Judges, magistrates == -.-. 5. s0--sec-es 477 5,369 51.30 - _ = 4 0.22 a fos 
Lawyers, notaries 9 5.66. cece ce nn ses ne 1,276 2,835. 49.69 oly T5104 7c LS 39 1.00 = - 
@ibyEeaa: ~ “clougo bo beoeaeaon COCO Ue a eel 1,790 49.45 1,275 999 48.07 10 1.04 45 aL 
Musicians, music teachers ....... ater 2,553 1,005 40.40 1,467 528 42.35 986 11.86 169 5.65 
Nurses, graduate céhited ocictioneobeodn 150 865 44.38 21,021 702 38.54 ~ - 2,094 4.79 
Nurses dn training <................. 54 381 43.75 5,565 174 44.44 - - 571 0.99 
Osteopaths, chiropractors .......... CO Mel coc oo.7o 15 1,064 46.14 2 5.42 1s -715.00 
Physicians, surgeonS) .......e-ceseeue 1,685 2,813 46.65 142 1,272 44.06 32 0.35 z 0.15 
Professors, college principals ...... 2,480. 2,198 50.36 181 1,833 48.46 30 0.30 13 1.32 
Religious workers, n.€.8. «.---eeeee 812 1,072 48.23 888 605 45.30 39 0.66 43 1.47 
Social Welfare workers ............-- 498 1,473, 47.45 959 1,045 46.46 39 2.55 60 1.99 
Teachers, eSCNOOl Gl Cece. weiviciciciccwce sce e 19,791 1,416 49.42 535,127 795 48.25 1,031 1.53. 4,065 290 
Veterinary surgeons ............ Sena 379 1,971 48.42 ~ - - 8 0.66 - = 
Other professional occupations ...... 7,648 1,787 47.01 5,599 845 43.87 414 2.74 105 2.65 
PHOT Cee tsscrs sss ss ebro db oOeRASh 45,447 1,512 49.46 2,218 645 48.78 - - - - 
Firemen, fire department .......... 4,975 1,592 50.50 - 2: = 275 ney = = 
Policemen, detectives .............-. 15,887 1,580 48.66 107 939 44.77 835 1.48 9 2.38 
Postmasters _NGeGdOd dos Socom gnueot S,cOSme Ly tila s5OeTo 1,769 502 49.21 - = = Es 
Postmen, mail carriers Bioleiereistal oie leietelere 7,510 1,000 49.60 100 586 49.13 - - - - 
Public service officials acleaGoraaab 12,502 2,055 49.91 234 1,563 © 47.50 544 iboaal 11 2.24 
Other public occupations Dietevelatetsie’ s\ sis 1,566 1,315 47.39 8 657 42.57 504 3.54 - - 
Recreational AcjAnaoc) Sune OOO DUR undS ate 5,547 1,264 42.47 612 461 534.81 - - - = 
Managers SDE CR ODEOe docoosdeuennoms 1,642 1,836 47.84 50 1,204 43.39 138 4.78 5 6.17 
Actors, sportsmen ....-s.scccescecies 942 1,156 454.18 202 553 .29.48 223 7.42 1. 0.04 
Motion picture projectionists ....... 1eoee . el thine) 48°07 5 425 44.25 360 5.66 - - 
Ushers Messe <i eteetevate sie «terelets pieveta ister 832 473 = 58.51 13. 218 36.18 175 8.41 78 bor AS) 
Persona lie. =... +'.« 29) Orde ROW OOO srelatsueie’s 111,054 737 42.44 235,202 235. «337.89 - - = es 
Managers, hotels _..... Siessis\aletere herererers 1,656 1,528 47.76 149 801 45.50 122 2.94 10 2.75 
Managers, laundries’ ........... soseee $26 2,023 50.24 87 758 45.40 - = = = 
Managers, restaurantS ......... ar etgiok e's 1,235 1,175 47.55 300 640 44.12 124 3.07 126 2.55 
Barbers, hairdressers ....---sss+e--- 4,638 761 43.54 5,080 486 59.25 1,857 6.90 823 Greek: 
BOGCONSCKS ME eile aioli clela sie ce eis)s wisiclvicle's's:s 483 382 37.98 - - - 261 10.96 - - 

- Charworkers, cleaners ..... AOOOGOCOO 2,102 645 39.55 4,003 358 41.83 137 4.84 1,091 6.81 
Cleaners, dyerS =... ee ese eee esccccees 2,412 795 41.77 1,539 451 38.75 596 8.48 123 7.49 
COOKERS tists Sitkele sic vo bil sscee svicivisscccse 17,60 635 388.27 8,505 $64 40.52. 7,971 11.79 1,583 4.94 
Domestic servantS ...cceesecccecseees 7,230 390 55.28 189,650 176 «656.67 = 2, 433 7.41 27,213 5.00 
Elevator tenders ..... jacntocodacaddas 3,509 764 45.86 6ll . 482 40.31 848 6.08 122 5.44 
Guards, caretakerS «cw» - ws ee ee eee eee 20,699 856 43.86 43 519 44.52 5,666 5.72 15 35.98 
Housekeepers, stewardS 9 ..........+-4- 2,604 1,019 44.80 59,094 236 8641.99 159 5.65 5,176 3.40 
Janitors, sextonS «.....-.--+essssceess 18,876 761 46.58 4,063 415 46.14 2,425 5.46 “115 2.44 
Laundry workers .....-- bo CARO SO 5,452 599 42.41 6,801 406 40.09 - - = - 
Nurses, practical ....... GINS naatc & 3,180 690 43.28 5,873 575 = 5.41 422 4571, 15196 8.29 
IPOTLUR IBMT sivicic os 6 ss = «= Bice sielsiels S6no0Ge ie 4,848 694 42.72 60 293 44.50 1,082 7.33 iL 1.63 
Undertakers .........00- we leisverneicte es leis 928 1,140 47.54 12 567 42.353 90 5.59 1 12.00 
Waiters, waitresses ......s.--- eisieleress 13,484 630 40.71 22,483 503 36.01 3,768 7.86 4,610 7.80 
Other professional occupations ..... : 2,001 884 46.13 1,769 477 42.79 728 5.74 1,377 5.78 


; Average weeks lost is computed by dividing the number of weeks lost by the number of wage-earners. Not to be confused 
with average weeks lost by those losing time which would be considerably higher. 
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Percentuges of Males and Females in Service 
Occupations Distributed in Selected Age Groups: 


Considerable age range is shown for those in service occupations.(Table 69) 
In certain of these, such as nursing, minimum ege for entering training is set by 
the institution; in others such as many of the professional groups the minimum age 
is determined largely by the years of preparation required before entrance to 
practice. In several professions such as engineering, veterinary surgeon, etc. 
there are few or no women. 


Table 69. Percentage of Males and Femsles Gainfully Occupied in Service Occupations 
Distributed According to Selected Age groups from 14 Up. 
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WORKERS IN SELECTED PUBLIC AND PERSONAL 
SERVICE OCCUPATIONS, CANADA 
1921, 1934, 1944 
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Table 69. Percentage of Males and Females Gainfully Occupied in Service Occupations 
_ Distributed According to Selected Age Groups from 14 Up - Concluded | 
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9. CLERICAL 

The clerical group is made up of accountants and auditors, bookkeepers and 
cashiers, office appliance operators,.office clerks, shipping clerks and steno- 
grephers and typists. For the most part these people are known as office workers. 
Their number has been increasing rapidly according to census data for both females 
and males. United States census figures from 1900 to 1930 how a more rapid rise 
for females in clerical positions than in any other classification and the increase 
for males so employed is second only to trade for the same period. 


Increase in this group has paralleled increase in business expansions and 
reflects greater specialization of function. Further increase in numbers is depen- 
dent to a great extent on further expansion and increase in business organization 
and .enterprise; and the necessity for bookkeeping, etc., which is a function of 
sales and collection procedure, statistical forms required, research, advertising, 
etc. Well established, stable firms would seem to have their business well organ- 
ized and maintain a competent staff year after year. 


Menbers of the clerical group are employed in a wide range of industrial 
orgenizations practically as extensive as tne range of industries itself. The 
number of males and females employed in various clerical positions in Canadian in- 
dustries, 1931, may be discovered from the bulletin "Distribution of Occupations 
by Industry," King's Printer, 1958. 


Preparation for employment in this group varies considerably. Bookkeepers 
and accountants may have graduated from business college or university or have 
picked up what they know on the job. The same is true of most other members of 
this group. On the whole, however, the members are somewhat above average in 
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education and preperation as may be noticed from the number of years schooling, 
(Table 71). Their age range is given in Table 70, average earnings and weeks em- 
ployed; Table 72, and number out of work June 1, 19%1 in Table 73. 


Table 70. Percentages 14 Years and Over in Selected "Clerical" Occupstions 
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Table 75. Wage-earners in ‘Clerical Occupations Showing Number Out of Work 
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APPENDIX I 


OCCUPATIONS INCLUDED IN THE SOCIAL-ECONOMIC GROUPS 
EERE GAVE 


Professional 


Architects; artists, art teachers; authors, editors, journalists; 
chemists and metallurgists; clergymen and priests; dentists; dreftsmen 
and designers; engineers, civil, electrical, mechanical and mining; 
judges and magistrates; lawyers and notaries; librarians; musicians and 
music teachers; brothers, nuns; graduate nurses, nurses-in-training; 
osteopaths and chiropractors; physicians and Surgeons; professors and 
college principals; religious workers; social welfare workers; school 
teachers; veterinary surgeons; actors and sportsmen and "other, profese 
Sional occupations". 


Proprietors, Managers, Officials 


Farmers and stockraisers; logging owners and managers, foresters 


and timber cruisers; owners and manegers in mining end quarrying, manu- 


facturing, construction, transportation, reteil and wholesale, finance, 
hotels, laundries, restaurants, etc.’ Train conductors and dispatchers, 
brokers and agents, stock and bond brokers, postmasters, public service 
officials, and undertakers. 


Clerks and Kindred Workers 


Inspectors, chemical, metal, wood, and manufacturing; Construc- 
tion and transportetion inspectors; gaugers, ticket agents, baggagemen 
and expressmen; messengers; telegraph and telephone operators; advertising 
agents, bill collectors, commercial travellers, credit men, hawkers and 
peddlers;. newsboys; -packing agents; canvassers and demonstrators; 
sales people in stores; insurance agents, real estete agents and dealers; 


postmen and mail carriers; other trade, finance and public occupations; 


accountants and auditors, bookkeepers and cashiers, office appliance 
operators, office clerks, shipping clerks, stenographers and typists. 
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Skilled Workers and Foremen 


Foremen, farm, log and timber camp, mining and quarrying, 
manufacturing, construction; blacksmiths and forgemen; boilermakers, 
platers and rivetters; bookbinders; shoe repairers; cabinet and 
furniture makers; loom fixers; machinists; mechanics and repairmen; 
millers; milliners; millwrights; molders, coremakers and casters; 
sheet metal workers; stationary enginemen; stone cutters; wood 
sawyers; tailoresses and tailors; tool makers and die cutters; 
welders; brick and stone masons; carpenters; electricians and wire- 
men; painters, decorators and glaziers; plasterers and lathers; 
plumbers; and structural iron workers. 


Semi~skilled Workers 


Oil well drillers; bakers; bleachers and dyers; boiler fire- 
men; butchers and meat cutters; Sewers (dressmakers); filers and 3 
grinders; fitters and assemblers in metal; polishers and buffers in 
metal; power station operators; upholsterers; spinners and twisters; 
weavers; wood turners; selected construction operators; brakemen; 
chauffeurs and texi drivers; deliverymen and drivers; firemen and 
trimmers on ships; linemen and cablemen; lock keepers, canalmen 
and boatmen; seamen; electric railway operators; switchmen and signal— 
men; truck drivers; yardmen; packers and wrappers; firemen; motion 
picture projectionists; barbers, hairdressers; cleaners and dyers; 
practical nurses; policemen and detectives and other transportation 
workers. 


Unskilled Workers 


Farm labourers; fishermen; hunters, trappers and guides; 
lumbermen; labourers in mines and quarries; miners and millmen; 
quarriers and rock drillers; furnacemen, heat treaters and annealers; 
longshoremen and stevedores; sectionmen and trackmen; teamsters and 
carriage drivers; selected recreation occupations; bootblacks; char- 
workers and cleaners; cooks; domestic servants; elevator tenders; 
guards, caretakers, housekeepers, matrons and stewards; janitors and 
sextons; laundry workers; lodging housekeepers; porters; waitors and 
waitresses; other personal occupations; ushers; labourers, not given 
elsewhere. 
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